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THE MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 
SECTION OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


T THE luncheon held at Chapel Hill in connection with 
A« recent meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion the American scholars interested in the field of 
modern European history organized themselves as a section of 
the association. This is the latest step in a rather long develop- 
ment. For more than a quarter of a century members of the 
American Historical Association, who were particularly inter- 
ested in European history, discussed the possibility of supple- 
menting the American Historical Review by a quarterly or an 
annual publication devoted to European history. At least twice 
the association appointed committees of prominent scholars to 
study the question. Each committee finally found the problem 
of financing such an enterprise insuperable. The founding of 
the Medieval Academy of America by scholars in all fields of 
knowledge who were interested in the history and culture of the 
middle ages, and the launching of Speculum, gave the prob- 
lem a new turn. It stimulated those interested in modern Euro- 
pean history to imitation at the same time that it deprived 
them of the help of the scholars working in the field of medieval 
history. 
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The work of organizing the modern European history 
group really began in 1922 at the New Haven meeting of the 
American Historical Association. From that date onward one 
member of the group annually brought his colleagues together 
in formal or informal luncheons in the hope of creating among 
them at least a greater esprit de corps. Four years later two 
members of the group, who grew to know each other through 
the luncheons, decided to make, a survey that would give some 
definite information concerning the training, the productivity, 
and the number of persons in the United States and Canada 
interested in the field of modern European history. Upon the 
advice and with the encouragement of a number of colleagues 
the two friends published the results of their survey under the 
title The Present Status of Modern European History in the 
United States as a number of the “James Sprunt Historical 
Studies” of the University of North Carolina. 

The widespread interest in the question of founding some 
sort of a review for modern European history, which found 
expression in the answers to the questionnaire sent out in con- 
nection with the survey, encouraged those interested in the 
enterprise of founding a journal to lay the matter before their 
colleagues at a luncheon held at the Rochester meeting (1926) 
of the American Historical Association. Their proposal met 
with a most sympathetic response. The late Professor Coolidge 
of Harvard kindly consented to preside at the luncheon; Pro- 
fessors Munro, Kerner, Langer, and others spoke favorably in 
behalf of the project; and Dr. Jameson, Professors Fay, 
Bourne, Hayes, and Lingelbach, and others, contributed in one 
way or another to the success of the conference. 

The conference appointed an informal committee, com- 
posed of Professors Higby, Kerner, Langer, Earle, and Hyma, 
to study the problem of establishing a review. They presented 
to the modern European history group at the Washington 
meeting (1927) of the Association two generous and definite 
offers of financial support for the proposed journal—one 
from the University of North Carolina Press, and one from 
the University of Chicago Press. Empowered by a vote of 
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their colleagues to proceed with the establishment of the pro- 
posed review, the committee finally accepted the offer of the 
University of Chicago Press. The first number of the Journal 
of Modern History appeared in March, 1929. 

The new review, however, made desirable an organization 
of American scholars interested in the field of modern Euro- 
pean history. The group needed some kind of machinery to 
facilitate the election of members to the Board of Editors of 
the new journal, and the University of Chicago Press desired 
a definite body with which it could deal. In compliance with 
the request of the latter a new informal committee was appoint- 
ed at the Indianapolis meeting (1928) of the American His- 
torical Association to draw up a simple plan of organization 
for those interested in the field of modern European history. 
At the recent luncheon held at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
the constitution presented by this committee was adopted and 
put into effect. In accordance with its provisions, the Modern 
European History Section of the American Historical Associa- 
tion selected as its first officers: C. P. Higby (University of 
Wisconsin) as chairman; L. B. Packard (Amherst College) as 
secretary; W. E. Lingelbach (University of Pennsylvania), 
W. T. Morgan (Indiana University), and E. W. Nelson (Duke 
University) as the three directors. It is to be hoped that this new 
section of the American Historical Association may find new 
ways for promoting the interests of modern European history in 
the United States. 

C. P. Hicsy 


University oF WIsconsIN 


CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY SECTION OF THE 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 





ARTICLE I 


The name of this organization shall be the Modern European History 
Section of the American Historical Association. 
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ARTICLE II 


The Modern European History Section of the American Historical 
Association shal] be composed of all members of the Association who pay 
a fee of three dollars ($3.00), membership carrying with it the right to 
participate in all the activities of the Section and to an annual subscrip- 
tion to the Journal of Modern History. 


ARTICLE III 

The officers of the Modern European History Section shall consist 

of a chairman, a secretary, and three directors, who shall constitute an 
advisory board of five members. 


ARTICLE IV 


The chairman shall be elected at the meeting of the Section for a 
term of one year; the secretary and the three directors for terms of 
three years. 

ARTICLE V 


The Advisory Board shall arrange for meetings of the Modern 
European History Section during regular meetings of the American 
Historical Association. 

ARTICLE VI 


Twenty-five members shall constitute a quorum and may amend the 
constitution of the Section at any meeting by a majority vote, provided 
previous notice of such amendment has been given in the October issue of 
the Journal of Modern History. 


ARTICLE VII 


The Advisory Board of the Modern European History Section of 
the American Historical Association shall appoint eight members to the 
board of editors of the Journal of Modern History. 


An Agreement, duly signed by the officers of the Modern European 
History Section of the American Historical Association and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, recognizes the validity of the agreement between 
the University of Chicago Press and the informal committee appointed 
at the Rochester meeting of the American Historical Association, and the 
ownership of the Journal of Modern History by the University of Chi- 
cago Press. This Agreement is attached to the Constitution as a matter of 
formal record. 











THE STATUTE OF 1696: A PIONEER MEAS- 
URE IN THE REFORM OF JUDICIAL 
PROCEDURE IN ENGLAND 


N THE history of the English law of treason, the year 1696 
| has an importance second only to that of 1352. If the latter 
date opens, the former may be said to close, an epoch in the 
evolution of the law of treason in England. From both a legal 
and political point of view during these three and a half centu- 
ries, treason played a stellar réle in English history ; happily it 
has since then lost its dramatic force both as a branch of criminal 
law and as a factor in English politics. 

Of the two dates, 1352 is perhaps the more striking and spec- 
tacular; in its bearing, however, on the development of criminal 
law generally as well as of the law of treason in particular, 1696 
is equally, if not more genuinely, significant. To 1352 belongs 
the statute which gave the first official definition of the law of 
treason in England. Already in 1399 it was acclaimed with great 
favor as a boon to public liberty.’ In time, however, it acquired 
additional importance of a very different kind. Its very com- 
pactness and subtlety of expression invited expansion, with the 
result that it was able to serve the purposes of both restrictionist 
and constructionist in the interpretation of the law of treason. 
The paradox of the statute of 1352 lies in the fact that while, on 
the one hand, Coke was able to describe it as a second Magna 
Charta,’ it was actually the foundation upon which was erected 
the elaborate edifice of constructive treasons. It was scarcely less 
important to the parliamentary lawyers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who discovered in it authority for their novel political trea- 
sons and attainders.* 

*1 Henry IV, c. 10, repealing the accumulated treason of previous years and 


returning to the standard of 25 Edward III. An act which caused the people 
“greatly to rejoice”; Rotuli Parliamentorum (London, 1767), III, 426. 


* Sir Edward Coke, Third Institute (London, 1797), p. 2. 


* Cf. the argument in the Earl of Strafford’s case in 1641. John Rushworth, 
Historical Collections: The Tryal of Thomas, Earl of Strafford (London, 1680), 
p. 699. 
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Such double, as well as dubious, interpretation is impossible 
as regards 1696. In that year a statute was adopted the effect of 
which is beyond question. It regulated the trial of treason and 
was simply and directly remedial. Like the statute of 1352, it 
was acclaimed as the necessary safeguard of liberty after a revo- 
lution. Unlike it, however, it was concerned with the more mod- 
est matter of legal procedure. In that alone is reflected its essen- 
tially modern character ; it stands almost at the fountain-head of 
the modern movement for the regularization and humanization 
of judicial procedure.* The act of 1696 dealt explicitly and con- 
cretely with questions upon which previous opinion and practice 
had been obscure and confusing, not to say callous and brutal 
from our point of view. Its influence upon the evolution of crim- 
inal law procedure has been considerable. It was a legislative 
precedent pointing the way. 

The statute of 1696 is significant politically as well as legal- 
. ly. It was a by-product of the revolution of 1688, and belongs 
_ with the Bill of Rights and the Toleration Act in the class of 
postrevolutionary remedial measures. It was by-product, how- 
ever, rather than direct product of that revolution, because, by 
the admission of its own historians, this law was the achievement 
of the Tories, and was only reluctantly accepted by the Whigs, 
who were the makers as well as the heirs of the revolution.’ This 
fact provides an excellent commentary on what may almost be 
formulated as a maxim of history, that improvements in the law 
of treason have generally resulted from the efforts of the “outs” 
rather than of the “ins.” The present and prospective victims of 
the existing law have always been most eloquent in urging the 

* Without going into detail, it may be in place to explain that the rule requir- 
ing two witnesses in the trial of treason has its earliest legislative precedent in a 
law of Edward VI (1 Edward VI, c. 12). The earliest discoverable advocacy of 
the defendant’s right to counsel occurs in a parliamentary debate of 1607. A bill 
providing for the union of England and Scotland was under consideration, and 
arrangements were being made for the extradition and trial of border offenders. 
It was proposed to allow counsel to the defendant in such cases. When it was 
objected that this was contrary to the spirit of English law, Sandys, the sponsor 
of the proposal, rejoined that he would like to see the privilege of counsel ex- 
tended to all criminal cases in England. Nothing came of it, however, at the time. 
S. R. Gardiner, History of England, 1603-42 (London, 1884), I, 339. 


* Gilbert Burnet, History of My Own Time (London, 1857), Book VI, p. 608. 
Cf. also T. B. Macaulay, History of England (London, 1866), VI, 176. 
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humanity and propriety of legal reform. It was clearly so in this 
instance. All through the seventeenth century the defendants in 
cases of treason, whether royalist or parliamentary leader, Whig 
or Tory, protestant or papist, each in his turn, had demanded 
and pleaded for better treatment at the hands of both judge and 
prosecutor. These protests and demands seemed futile at the 
moment; nevertheless, their effect was cumulative. In time they 
helped to build up a sentiment favorable to reform. Every fea- 
ture of the statute of 1696 will be found iterated and reiterated 
in the reports of seventeenth-century trials for treason. Men as 
different from one another as Lilburne, Russell, and Fitzharris 
were brought into general agreement on the subject of proced- 
ural reform by the similar adversity of their condition.*® 

The origins of the statute of 1696 are, therefore, twofold. In 
the last analysis its roots are in the subtle currents of opinion and 
legal practice which arose and grew in volume as the seventeenth 
century progressed. More immediately, of course, it was the final 
product of the political maneuverings and manipulations of the 
seven years between 1689 and 1696. Few other issues of the time 
were as often considered and as warmly debated as was this one." 


In one or another form this measure was proposed in every par- | 
liament and in almost every session, beginning with the Conven- 
tion parliament of 1689. Altogether eight different attempts — 


were made to effect the reform in question, before it was finally 
successful in 1696. The complete history and antecedents of this 
statute have never been traced.* Its interest lies particularly in 
the fact that it can be made to reveal the extent and character of 
contemporary opinion on the subject of legal procedure. Espe- 
cially can it be made to show how far advanced opinion was al- 
ready in 1689, when the change was first proposed. The act as 

* State Trials (T. B. Howell, editor, London, 1816-28), IV, 1296; also VIII, 


831, and IX, 581. 


™ Macaulay, VI, 173, describes the bill as one which “has produced great ex- 
citement and has called forth an almost unprecedented display of parliamentary 
ability..... * 

* A sketchy outline is given in W. S. Holdsworth, History of English Law 
(second edition, London, 1922-24), VI, 232-83. Cf. also Sir James Stephen, His- 
tory of Criminal Law (London, 1883), I, 399. The fullest account is in A. S. Tur- 
berville, The House of Lords in the Reign of William III (Oxford, 1913), pp. 
106-12. 


en 
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finally adopted seven years later was a reduced and revised ver- 
sion of what had been advocated in earlier drafts of the bill. What 
many had been ready to assent to as early as 1689 was added 
piecemeal and only over a long period of time.°® 

The position of the judge as the upholder of existing law is 
such that he must necessarily feel or express complete satisfac- 
tion with the rightness and justice of the procedure which hap- 
pens to be in use at the time. Unusual sensitiveness to criticism is 
perhaps more than can be expected from him. Certainly the 
judges of the seventeenth century, with few exceptions, were not 
noted for their temperateness, especially in the case of treason. 
Nevertheless, as the pressure of criticism grew upon them, they 
were driven to the need of defending the procedure in use. It is 
very evident that in the course of the century they developed an 
increasing and unavoidable sensitiveness to opinion. Already in 
1613 Sir Edward Coke as chief justice undertook to defend com- 
mon law procedure against what he called the slanders of the 
Jesuits. His position became the standard defense in the seven- 
teenth century: 

The Law of England is a Law of Mercy ; the Judge before whom the 
triall is, is to look unto the Indictment, and to see that the same be found 
and good in point of law; the Judge ought to be for the King and also for 
the party indifferent; and it is farre better for a Prisoner to have a 
Judge’s opinion for him, then many counsellors at the Barre; the Judges 
to have a speciall care of the Indictment . . . . and that Justice be 
done to the party.’® 


Under the Commonwealth, in 1649, Chief Justice Keble re- 
plied to Colonel John Lilburne, whose persistent complaints had 
culminated in an appeal to the law of God, by arguing that “the 


* Among the acts carrying legal reform forward are 1 Anne, c. 9; 7 Anne, — 
c. 21; 20 George II, c. 30. Cf. infra, note 58, 

* Edward Bulstrode, Reports of Divers Resolutions and Judgments (Lon- 
don, 1688), Part I, p. 147. Cf. also Coke, Third Institute, p. 187. For the same 
argument, employed in 1663, see State Trials, VI, 516. Here it is also added that 
the denial of counsel was in the interest of expeditious justice; otherwise they 
would never be done. Cf. also the dictum of Lord Finch at the trial of Lord Corn- 
wallis in 1678. It is Coke’s familiar position, to which is added that “the evidence 
by which he is condemned ought to be so very evident and so plain, that all the 
counsel in the world should not be able to answer it” (State Trials, V, 470). What 
a marvelous power of self-deception these judges of the seventeenth century must 
have possessed ! 
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law of God is the law of England; and you have heard no law but 
what is consonant to the law of reason, which is the best law of 
Geode sides 11 In the same year, however, the question of pro- 
cedural reform was raised in parliament, and Whitelocke, one of 
the keepers of the great seal, gave his approval to it.” 

There is ironic significance in the fact that one of the worst 
judges who ever sat on an English bench was also among the first 
to have made damaging admissions as to the need of improving 
criminal law procedure. The judge was Lord Jeffreys, who, in 
Roswell’s case, in 1684, answered the defendant’s plea in an apol- 
ogetic vein: 

Look ye, if ye speak to me privately, as to my own particular opinion, 
it is hard for me to say, that there is any express resolution of the law in 
the matter; but the practice has always been to deny a copy of the in- 
dictment. . ... I think it a hard case, that a man should have counsel 
to defend himself for a two-penny trespass, and his witnesses examined 
on oath, but if he steal, commit murder . . . . nay, high treason, where 
life, estate, honor, and all are concerned, he shall neither have counsel, 
nor. his witnesses examined on oath. . .. . 


There was nothing to do it about it, however, “but the law is so, 
because the practice hath been so, and we cannot alter the prac- 
tice of the law without an act of Parliament.” 

Lord Jeffreys could only pretend that the practice of the law 
was really inalterable. Even before the statute of 1696 was 
adopted, and without the sanction of parliament, the procedure 
of the trial of treason had been undergoing significant change. 
In many of its features it was very different at the end of the 
seventeenth century from what it had been at the beginning. The 
difficulty lay, however, in the fact that these changes had been, 
haphazard and irregular and in the nature of concessions. There | 
was nothing settled or mandatory about them. Legally, for ex- 
ample, the defendant in a case of treason, as in all felonies, could 
not have the use of counsel, except when questions of law were 
raised. In practice, however, he had come to enjoy many of the 
advantages of counsel outside the court and to some extent even 


4 State Trials, 1V, 1307. Somewhat later in the same trial Lilburne had occa- 
sion to make a brilliant retort to Lord Keble: “Good Sir, your verbal bench-law 
is far short of your written text in your own law-books.” Jbid., IV, 1340. 


™ Thid., V, 468. * State Trials, X, 267. 
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in the courtroom proper. Grudgingly, and often under protest 
from the prosecution, this and many other things were allowed 
the defendant, as of favor, if not of right. By 1650 he had, as a 
matter of course, the use of pen, ink, and paper, and generally 
also the assistance of a notary to take notes for him and to keep 
his papers in order.** The notary was able to supply the defend- 
ant with at least a rough copy of the indictment, and this in turn 
facilitated the evasion of another rule of procedure. In 1651, this 
practice evoked a protest from the prosecution: “My lord, you 
have now some fruits of the notary. By the law of England, he 
that is impeached of High Treason is not to have the copy of the 
Indictment.””** 

In the same year, Gibbon pleaded that he was unable to make 
a proper defense, because, on arriving at Newgate, at the close of 
his first day’s trial, he found that his notary had been deprived 
of his notes, on which he had relied for copies of the charges and 
depositions against him.** With good reason, Hale, speaking to 
the law of Love’s indictment in 1651, argued that such notes were 
more inconvenient than useful, since they were often incomplete 
and inaccurate.’ In 1681, in Fitzharris’s case, it was admitted, 
as something “‘always done,” that another person might be al- 
lowed to take notes for the defendant.'* As a further concession, 
his wife was permitted to stand beside him, under the usual pro- 
test from the prosecution. He was, however, denied the right to 
employ a solicitor.’® A few years later, Chief Justice Holt ruled 
that “that [the presence of a solicitor to prompt the defendant’s 

* The defendant’s right to the use of pen, paper, and ink at his trial was 
regularized after 1603. In that year Lord Cecil, as a member of the court, offered 
it to Raleigh with a certain ill-grace, so that he might not interrupt the proceed- 
ings too frequently, but “repel” all the testimony at the end. State Trials, II, 17. 
Although offered regularly after 1660, it was declined by the defendant in one 
instance, who said that he could write but little, and would not need them. Jbid., 
V, 1185. In Love’s case, in 1651, the attorney-general agreed that Love might 
have a notary but only as a favor and it must not become a precedent. Jbid., V, 
214. Ten years later, the court refused a similar favor to James. Joseph Keble, 
Reports in the Court of King’s Bench .. . . from the 12th to the 30th year of the 
Reign of Charles II (London, 1685), 1, 179. 

% State Trials, V, 214. 

* Thid., V, 275. 8 Tbhid., V, 472. 

" Ibid., V, 215. * Tbhid., VIII, 333. 
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memory ] is an innovation that ought not to be; the Court cannot 
allow it.”?° 

And yet, in several cases of an even earlier period, this and 
much more had been tolerated. In 1680, for example, Sir Thomas 
Gascoigne, a deaf old man of eight-five, was on trial for treason. 
To expedite proceedings, the court overruled the objections of 
the prosecution and named a Mr. Hobart to serve as the defend- 
ant’s aid. He was to keep notes, repeat questions and answers, 
and in general act as the intermediary between the defendant and 
the court. He was cautioned, however, not to advise the old man 
as counsel, and on one occasion he received a rebuke from the 
judge for taking the initiative.** At another stage in the trial 
Gascoigne’s granddaughter was allowed to speak for the defend- 
ant, quite as if she were counsel for him.” In still another case, in 
1685, the court, “out of abundance of charity,” appointed the 
defendant’s son to “make his defence for him.”** 

Much more important was the changing practice of the 
courts which gave the defendant access to counsel in preparing 
for trial. This had become almost a matter of course, even before 
either judges or prosecutors were reconciled to what they regard- 
ed as a breach of procedure. The question was debated in court 
in 1681. The defendant, Colledge, had been denied official coun- 
sel, but he had received permission to see and consult with Robert 
West and Aaron Smith, who were attorney and solicitor, respec- 
tively. In the course of his trial, Colledge protested that some of 
his papers had been seized, and that they were indispensable to 
his defense. This supplied the occasion for the prosecution to ar- 
raign the legality of the assistance the defendant had been re- 
ceiving: 

If people are permitted to go up and down and ask counsel of per- 
sons, and bring it in papers to the prisoner, it is the same thing as if coun- 


* Ibid., V, 476. In 1684, Lord Jeffreys reproved Roswell for casting about 
him to “catch signs,” thereby missing his chance to challenge jurors. Jbid., X, 155. 

™ Ibid., VII, 996, 1019. * Tbid., VII, 964. 

* Tbid., XI, 474. In commenting upon this case (Bateman’s) Sir John Hawles 
called it “an extraordinary unparalleled favor; it was the first and last time that, 
or anything like it, had been done.” Ibid., p. 476. ‘The reason for it was that the 
court had ruled Bateman non sanae memoriae, in which case Hawles thought he 
should not have been tried at all. 
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sel came to him. Here is a busy Solicitor and he gets advice from counsel, 
and then he delivers it to the prisoner; it is the first of the kind certainly 
that ever was allowed, and if this be not to assign him counsel, I know not 
what it is.** 


Smith was taken into custody after being sharply rebuked by the 
court, and the papers were withheld from Colledge on the ground 
that they had come from an outside source. Chief Justice North, 
nevertheless, showed a surprising degree of temperateness in 
pleading with the prosecution to let Colledge have the use of the 
papers, or at least copies of them: “That which does not contain 
matter of scandal may be transcribed and given to the prisoner 
. . . « Thad rather let him have too much than too little.”** The 
arrangement was agreed to on all sides. 

The practice of at least tolerating unofficial counsel for the 
defense was continued and indeed became intrenched in judi- 
cial usage. In 1683 William Williams (later solicitor-general) 
helped Algernon Sidney prepare for trial. He supplied Sidney 
with a long list of detailed suggestions, instructing him how to 
challenge jurors, how to make exception to his indictment, and 
how to obstruct the prosecution generally. He even furnished 
Sidney with an approximate copy of the jury panel.” In the 
same year Lord Russell also had the expert advice of Sir Robert 
Atkins.** The court, in fact, countered Russell’s complaint with 
the statement that he had had more than the usual privileges, 
which included a week’s notice of his trial, “liberty of counsel to 
advise him,” together with an unofficial copy of his jury panel.** 
Certainly by 1696, although still regarded as matters of favor 
rather than of right, these concessions had become a recognized 
part of the procedure. In the trials of Charnock and Friend, 
which took place after the statute of 1696 had been passed but 

* Tbid., VIII, 583. 

* Tbid., VIII, 585. Smith, it appears from another record, was tried on an 
information by the attorney-general for putting “instructions or rather a libel” 


into Colledge’s hands. He was sentenced to the pillory and to pay a fine of two 
hundred pounds, but was later pardoned. Jbid., XII, 1295. 

* Tbid., 1X, 825 ff. 

* Atkins’ letters of advice, written to Lord Russell during the latter’s im- 
prisonment, were printed in his Defense of Lord Russell’s Innocency, Parlia- 
mentary and Political Tracts, second edition (London, 1741), pp. 332 ff. 


* State Trials, IX, 584. 
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before it had gone into effect, Chief Justice Holt denied that the 
defendants were entitled to the privileges of that law on any 
ground of equity. By means of direct questioning he was able to 
show that they had enjoyed the customary advantages, including 
an order for counsel to advise them outside of court, a week’s 
notice of the trial, and a copy of the jury panel, after pleading 
and joining issue.** These were actually some of the provisions 
of the new law whose benefits were being refused them. 

It was from such a background of changing usage and rising 
sentiment that the statute of 1696 emerged. The victory was won 
with the gradual awakening of opinion to the necessity of legal 
reform. Nowhere, before the debates in parliament called official 
attention to the question, was the urgent need of reform more 
vigorously expressed than in the pamphlets of two great Whig 
lawyers, Sir Robert Atkins and Sir John Hawles, unless it was in 
the pamphlet of Sir Bartholomew Shower, an equally prominent 
Tory lawyer, written in 1692, when the advocacy of reform had 
become Tory rather than Whig policy. In his controversy with 
Shower concerning the justice of Lord Russell’s conviction, At- 
kins presented the plea: “And I ever thought it a severity in our 
law, that a Prisoner for his life is not allowed the assistance of a 
grave and prudent lawyer, or some other friend to make his de- 
fence for him, even as to matter of fact, as well as to law.” 

With still greater thoroughness and a keener critical insight, 
Sir John Hawles applied the test of reason to one after another 
of the common-law rules of procedure and undermined the log- 
ical foundation on which they rested. Between Coke, writing in 
1613, and Hawles, in 1689, the difference is greater than the 
mere passage of time will account for. It is almost the difference 
between medieval and modern. It is the difference between one 


* Ibid., XII, 1384; XIII, 47. Already in 1691, Holt had appealed directly 
to the defendant for confirmation of a ruling he had made: “I know your lord- 
ship has had the benefit of counsel, and I know your counsel must tell you, that 
what you say goes for nothing... .. ” Tbid., XII, 654. In the same case Holt 
also ruled that the defendants might have a copy of the jury panel, although 
they were not entitled to it by law. The prosecution announced that it was ready 
for them, and a day’s delay was granted for the trial, in order to give them an 
opportunity to make inquiry about the jury, but not long enough to enable them 
to tamper with the jurors. Jbid., XII, 665. For similar rulings cf. ibid., XI, 413; 
XII, 1245. 

* Atkins, A Defence of Lord Russell’s Innocency, in Political Tracts, p, 348. 
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who repeats the reasons based on precedent and authority and 
perhaps hopes that they may still be true as well as good reasons, 
and one who penetrates to the core of reason or unreason which 
lies within the body of legal procedure. Hawles took the position 
that 

Where there is no positive law, asin thiscase . . . . natural reason 
must take its place ; and better reason cannot be given than what the pris- 
oner . . . . [Colledge] gave: if a man be cooped up, and not suffered 
to go about his business himself, and no friend must be employed to do it 
for him, how is it possible for him to make his defence? I know it is said 
his innocency must defend him.** 

Hawles labeled the last a “mortal saying,” for how could he 
prove his innocence? 

Is it that his innocence shall appear in his forehead, or an angel 
come from heaven and disprove the accuser, or shall the accuser be de- 
tected by the bare questions of the prisoner? 

In conclusion Hawles gave vent to an outburst of impatient in- 
dignation: 

It is a wonder how any prisoner escapes; it is a downright tying a 
man’s hands behind his back, and baiting him to death.*? 

The political, as distinguished from the legal, sources of the 
statute of 1696 are less remote and more easily traced. They 
carry us back only to the revolution of 1688. The sponsors of 
the bill in later years, who were themselves no great admirers of 
that revolution, nevertheless, constantly emphasized the fact 
that it was an obligation growing out of that event. They could 
cite in evidence the half-hearted gesture in the direction of re- 
form made by the committee which drafted the Bill of Rights: 

The hardships of the Nation endured in constructive Treason was 
one of the greatest motives and inducements to the late change; and, 
amongst other things, the regulation of Tryals for Treason was one of 
the Heads presented to the King to be redressed. Our public faith to the 
Nation was engaged in such a Bill as this.** 

* State Trials, VIII, 727. * Tbid., VIII, 733. 


* Sir Thomas Clarges, quoted in Debates of the House of Commons, col- 
lected by the Honorable A. Grey (London, 1769), designated hereafter as Grey’s 
Debates, X, 285. Cf. also ibid., X, 251. Both speakers had reference to the fact 
that among the original proposals submitted to the commons by the committee, one 
called for “Constructions upon the Statutes of Treason, and Trials, and Proceed- 
ings . . . . in Cases of Treason, to be regulated.” When it was decided, however, 
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The actual origin and inspiration of the measure are, however, 
independent of the Bill of Rights, although they belong to the 
same session of the revolutionary Convention parliament of 
1689. The credit for initiating the first bill for the regulation of 
the trial of treason must go to the house of lords, which played, 
on the whole, a very real and liberal part in the entire proceeding. 
On one point, in particular, the lords were firmly insistent, while 
the commons were equally stubborn in their refusal to concede it. 
Long before 1689, and almost with annual regularity, the house 
of lords had proposed a bill liberalizing and expanding the lord 
high steward’s court, which, in the intervals between sessions of 
parliament, was especially named and commissioned by the crown 
to try peers in a case of treason or felony.** From the first the 
proposal had raised a question of privilege as between the two 
houses, which the lower house was reluctant to yield to the other.* 

It was upon a bill of this character that the lords first grafted 
the larger reform of legal procedure in 1689.** In later years the 
order was reversed, and the lords’ pet scheme for reforming their 
own court was more appropriately embodied as an amendment in 
the broader measure. This point holds a curiously paradoxical 
place in the parliamentary history of the statute of 1696. In ad- 
dition to providing the occasion for the first bill of 1689, it also 
served for years as a real stumbling-block to the adoption of the 
general reform of legal procedure. It became the principal bone 
of contention between the two houses, until the commons finally 


to separate the heads “that are declaratory of ancient Rights” from such as were 
“introductory of New Laws,” this clause was dropped, and a rather weak article 
was put in its place. Journals of the House of Commons (1547-), X, 17, 21-22. 
Thus quickly were rebels transformed into maintainers of the established order, 
even before it was completely established. 


* The first of these bills was submitted in 1667. Journals of the House of 
Lords (1509-1832), XII, 129, 143. Others were proposed in 1669, 1673, 1675, 1679, 
and 1680, Cf. Lords’ Journals, XII and XIII, passim. 

* Cf. Grey’s Debates, I, 189; II, 447; III, 49; VI, 472; VIII, 171. It is almost 
exclusively from this standpoint that the statute of 1696 is considered by Turber- 
ville in his History of the House of Lords in the Reign of William ITI, pp. 106-12. 
He thereby misses the more important party aspect of the controversy, as well as 
its relation to the policy and interest of the crown. 

* The text of this first draft is printed in Manuscripts of the House of Lords, 
collected by the Historical Manuscripts Commission (London, 1887-95), volume 
for 1689-90, No. 18, pp. 31-34. 
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gave way in 1696. And yet it was only incidental to the real pur- 
pose of the bill. The commons could argue with some justice that 
it was extraneous material and scarcely pertinent to the main 
content of the measure.*’ Burnet himself is sponsor for the sug- 
gestion that “those who wished well to the bill looked on this as a 
device to lose it, as no doubt it was. . . . .”** Certainly the evi- 
dence points to the conclusion that on the general question of 
procedural reform there was po clear-cut division between the 
two houses. The real division was one of party; if not exactly a 
Tory measure with a Whig opposition, it was certainly an anti- 
government bill, to which the crown was in opposition from be- 
ginning to end. Since it was hardly in character with an admin- 
istration whose origin was revolutionary to resist too openly a 
bill which proposed to remedy an evil of the preceding régime, its 
spokesmen in parliament were, therefore, under the necessity of 
concealing their opposition by means of various subterfuges and 
political devices. In this they succeeded admirably on seven dif- 
ferent occasions, and in the end the bill was carried, according to 
Burnet, by a coalition of Tories and “sour Whigs.”*° 

The first bill of 1689, which had such a prosaic start as an 
amendment to the lords’ special privilege proposal, was also the 
most generous in what it undertook to accomplish. Restating an 
old familiar rule requiring two witnesses to prove guilt in trea- 
son, which had, however, fallen into abeyance, it made further 
provision for the grant of the full privilege of counsel to the de- 
fendant in the trial of treason. In some additional features, it 
would have reformed criminal-law procedure in general. There 
were, for example, clauses providing that in all capital offenses 
the defendant was to be given a copy of the indictment a week be- 
fore his arraignment, as well as a copy of the jury panel two days 
before the trial. There was an article requiring that in all crim- 


* Richard Chandler, History and Proceedings of the House of Commons 
(London, 1743), II, 394; Grey’s Debates, X, 227. 

* Burnet, p. 620. According to Macaulay, VI, 179, “There is strong reason 
to suspect that some able Whig politicians were responsible for this move by the 
peers, since it gave them a chance to hold back the whole bill on a pretext. .... 
Turberville (p. 106) exaggerates the importance of this issue when he concludes 
that “it was this latent jealousy between the two Houses that lay at the root of 
the difficulties which were found in settling the question of treason trials.” 


*” Burnet, p. 619. 
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inal cases thereafter the witnesses for the defense might enjoy the 
same degree of credibility as did those of the prosecution. They 
were to be allowed to testify under oath. And, finally, the indict- 
ment was to be the only method by which a criminal prosecution 
might be started in the future.“ 

In subsequent drafts of the bill the scope of the reform was 
reduced until it applied only to the trial of treason, and even in 
this case only to the ordinary trial at the common law. In the 
debate on the second bill of 1691, for example, which reached the 
stage of conference between the two houses, the chief spokesmen 
for the opposition were Attorney-General Treby and Solicitor- 
General Somers. Both men centered their attack upon an amend- 
ment by the house of lords which would have extended all the 
privileges of the new law to the trial of treason by parliamentary 
impeachment as well. Treby was afraid that it amounted to a re- 
peal of the statute of 1352, particularly “of Treasons reserved 
to the judgment of Parliament.”** Somers, in his turn, became 
almost dithyrambic on the necessity of preserving the purity of 
impeachment : 

The power of Impeachment ought to be, like Goliath’s sword, kept 

in the Temple, and not used but on great occasions. The security of your 
Constitution is lost, when you lose this Power. The Statute of 25 Edward 
III did foresee that men would be above the law; and I believe did not 
take away those that were treasons at common law. . . . . ” 
Finch, one of the principal advocates of the reform, justly dis- 
counted the fear that the amendment did more than give to those 
under impeachment the same degree of security as was being as- 
sured to the defendant in an ordinary trial.** The commons 
agreed to retain the amendment, with the additional safeguard 
that it might not “be liable to divers constructions, and the Pro- 
ceedings in such cases thereby be rendered ineffectual.’ In still 
later versions of the bill impeachments were expressly omitted 
from the application of the new procedure, and not until 1748 
were impeachment proceedings brought to the level of the ordi- 
nary trial.*° 

“ Cf. supra, note 36. “ Tbid., X, 209. 

“" Grey’s Debates, X, 206. * Tbid., X, 206. 


“ Commons’ Journals, X, 590. 
“20 George II, c. 30; Holdsworth, IX, 235. 
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The devices and pretexts employed by the official opposition 
in order to defeat or obstruct the bill varied with the time and oc- 
casion. 'T'wo arguments acquired the familiarity of frequent re- 
petition. In 1689 Treby took the position that the reform was 
unnecessary, now that provision had been made for good judges: 
“The best way is to preserve their majesties, who, I hope, will 
never permit such men to come into places of Judicature.”** To 
this Sir Charles Sedley is reported as having made the perfectly 
adequate retort: “Good Kings, good lawyers, and good judges 
are perishable commodities.” Now was the very time to alter the 
law.*? 

In 1692 the official opposition rested its case on the argument 
that the reform was a dangerous innovation. The times were not 
yet settled, and it would be wiser to wait at least until the end of 
the war. This plea, like the first, invited the retort, credited to 
Finch, that if the bill were really dangerous, it should never come 
into effect.** In a pamphlet written by Sir Bartholomew Shower 
in the same year, this argument was shown to be a mere pretext: 
“Tnnovation, and the dismal consequences on’t, was always a bug- 
bear both in church and state, to prevent alterations even for the 
better.” It was an argument which would have prevented even 
the Petition of Right.*® Sir Thomas Clarges, another persistent 
advocate of reform, felt called upon to defend the measure 
against the aspersion that “those who have not taken the oaths 
to the government are for the Bill.” His reply was that he had 
taken them and yet was for the bill.*° 

These pleas by no means exhausted the ingenuity of the op- 
position in discovering new methods of obstruction. On the con- 
trary, others still more promising were devised. In 1692 a coun- 
ter-attack was launched against the bill of that year. At a time 
of day when many members of the commons were out to dinner, 
the party which Bonnet, the Prussian minister in London, de- 

* Grey’s Debates, X, 174. 

“ William Cobbett, Parliamentary History of England (London, 1809), 
V, 658. 

* Grey’s Debates, X, 42, 49, 285 f. 

“” Reasons for a New Bill of Rights, reprinted in Somers’ Tracts (London, 


1809-15), X, 570. 
© Grey’s Debates, X, 286. 
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scribed as the most vigilant and identified as that of the Whigs, 
suddenly brought the bill up for consideration. They used the 
opportunity to advance the argument that, while the security of 
the subject was thus being assured, nothing was done for the 
greater safety of the crown. A resolution was accordingly moved 
and adopted under which the present bill was put on the table un- 
til another measure could be drafted and passed. This was to give 
added protection to the crown and actually amounted to an ex- 
pansion of the law of treason.’ When the absentees returned, 
they were naturally very much aroused over this stolen march, 
and, in Bonnet’s words, “promirent de s’en venger, ce qu’ils ont | 
peut-étre fait dés aujourdhuy en faisant différer l’examen des 
subsides pour l’armée de terre.”*’ A bill following out the in- 
structions of the resolution was actually drawn up and debated 
with unusual acrimony. The slumbering passion of Whig and 
Jacobite was awakened once more. Both bills were dragged down 
to defeat, and again the opposition had triumphed.” 

In 1694, the opposition resorted to still another kind of sub- 
terfuge. When the bill of that year reached the house of lords, 
the Marquis of Normanby, whom Bonnet described as “un des 
plus affidez Conseillers Privés,” submitted the draft of a measure 
which could be interpreted only as a rival proposal. It undertook 
to make perjury by a witness in any case involving life a feloni- 
ous offense punishable by death. Bonnet was undoubtedly re- 
porting current opinion when he characterized it : 

Ce pourroit bien étre quelque machine de cet adroit Marquis pour 
faire rejetter dans cette chambre le Bill touchant les procés de haute 


traison, parce que si une fois la Loy de talion a lieu, les accusations des 
faux témoins ne seront plus guéres a craindre.** 


This time, too, neither bill succeeded, and the purpose of the op- 
position would seem to have been achieved.*° 

Both in 1694 and 1695 the prestige of the crown itself was 
drawn into the controversy in order to block the adoption of the 
projected reform. In the first of those years King William him- 


= “Bonnet’s Reports,” printed in L. von Ranke, History of England (Oxford, 
1875), VI, 192. Cf. also Commons’ Journals, X, 730. 

® Ranke, VI, 192. * Thid., VI, 257, 264. 

* Tbid., V1, 197-98. * Ibid., VI, 266, 269. 
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self planned to attend the sitting of the lords at which the bill was 
to be debated, and, according to Bonnet’s report, it was hoped, 
“sa présence en pourra un peu faciliter la réjection, et de quelque 
importance que soit un Bill, il vaut mieux que la Négative en 
vienne d’une des deux chambres.”*’ On the second occasion, the 
king actually did attend, but his patient attention to a two-hour 
debate on the bill did not produce the anticipated result, for the 
vote on it was carried by a majority of ten.” 

The repeated consideration of the proposed reform of legal 
procedure had at least one advantage. As a result of drafting 
and redrafting it was hammered into an acceptable shape. In its 
final form the measure was not as complete as the earlier ones had 
been ; it carried upon it the marks of many compromises, which 
were removed in the course of time, some not until much later.** 
The immediate gain, however, resulting from these compromises 
lay in the fact that the last consideration of the bill was compara- 
tively brief and uneventful. It passed both houses in short order, 
once the commons agreed to the lords’ principal amendment, 


* Ibid., VI, 241. 

* Tbid., VI, 262. 

* A summary of the main steps by which the scope of procedural reform was 
enlarged in subsequent years may be in place here. In 1703 an act went into 
effect which extended the privilege of sworn testimony to the defendant in the 
case of felony, as well as of treason; 1 Anne, c. 9. In 1708 the trial of treason was 
further liberalized; 7 Anne, c. 21. The defendant was now to be furnished with a 
list of witnesses, as well as of the jurors, to be drawn upon at his trial, together 
with all the necessary information concerning their residence and occupation. The 
time allowed was also extended from five to ten days before the arraignment. So 
dangerous was this reform thought to be that it was made conditional. It was not 
to go into force until after the death of the Pretender (James III), and, in any 
case, not for three years after Anne’s successor had taken the throne. As late as 
1746, Justice Foster thought the act was too precipitate; it would have been more 
discreet to wait until the Pretender’s sons were also dead. It was, moreover, dan- 
gerous to give the defendant so much information as may tempt him to undertake 
the corruption of jury or witnesses. Sir Michael Foster, Discourse on High Trea- 
son (London, 1809), p. 249. This act was first put into effect in 1781, in the case of 
Lord George Gordon; State Trials, X, 268. 

The act of 1696 excluded impeachments from the application of the new pro- 
cedure. After the notorious impeachments of 1716, the house of lords passed a 
bill to fill the gap in the earlier law, but the commons rejected it on the second 
reading. Proceedings of the House of Commons, XI, 105. In 1748 impeachment 
procedure was finally brought to the level of the ordinary common law trial. 20 
George II, c. 30. Not until 1837 did the Prisoner’s Counsel Act formally allow the 
defendant in felony the use of counsel in open court. Holdsworth, History of Eng- 
lish Law, IX, 235. 
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which required that for the trial of a peer all lords were to receive 
a summons to be present and to serve as judges.” 

The facility with which the last bill was passed through par- 
liament attracted the notice of the contemporary chronicler, and 
he undertook to account for it. It was a newly elected parliament, 
said one, and, “to show their zeal to the People who chose them, 
by securing their Lives and Estates, before they so much as en- 
tered upon any publick Business, the so much desired Bill for 
Regulating Trials in case of Treasons . . . . was now brought 
again to the House of Commons, and in a short time read three 
times there. ... . 69 Burnet had another explanation to offer. 
The new parliament contained few Jacobites, but “many of the 
sourer sort of Whigs, who were much alienated from the King, 
were chosen. Generally they were men of estates, but many hot, 
young, and without experience.”™ It was his belief also that the 
new parliament had been greatly influenced by a scandal of the 
previous year. The government had failed in the prosecution of 
several men implicated in the Lancashire Plot. Its chief reliance 
had been placed upon two Irish informers, whose evidence had 
been discredited at the trials. The Tories took advantage of this 
defeat of the government and brought the matter into parlia- 
ment for investigation: ‘The examination was brought on with 
much noise to give the more strength to the bill for treasons.”®* 
Burnet, of course, disliked the bill, and it is a reasonable conclu- 
sion that “however much this bill may appear to be founded upon 
the essential principles of justice, yet the success of it was con- 
sidered as an evidence of the declining influence of the court.” 

A last question remains to be answered, especially since it is 
one raised by Sir James Stephen, and his solution cannot be ac- 
cepted as wholly conclusive. Did the statute of 1696 make any 

° Commons’ Journals, XI, 340, 366, 396, 407; Lords’ Journals, XV, 616, 
645, 647. 

* A. Boyer, History of King William III (London, 1703), III, 115. 


* Burnet, p. 619. Cf. also W. Belsham, History of Great Britain from the 
Revolution to the Accession of the Hanoverians (Dublin, 1802), p. 188. 


* Burnet, pp. 609-10. 


* Thomas Somerville, The History of Political Transactions in England to 
the Death of William III (London, 1792), p. 418. 
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real difference in the conduct of the trial of treason?** Stephen 
thought not. He was right in so far as he meant that the proce- 
dure of the trial had undergone considerable modification al- 
ready before 1696." On that head ample evidence has already 
been submitted. But that the new law made no real difference in 
the character of the trial for treason is scarcely tenable on any 
ground. In treason especially it is exceedingly difficult to make 
wholly clear the distinction between the spirit and the mere form 
of atrial. The motive of political vengeance, which has so regu- 
larly characterized the history of the law of treason in England, 
might still intrude upon the prosecution of treason, especially in 
an emergency such as that of 1716 or 1745, or even as late as 
1794, and convert the trial into a kind of persecution and baiting 
of the victims. The increasing precision and formalism of the 
trial, however, had the effect of narrowing the limits within which 
the spirit of vengefulness might have free play. The statute of 
1696 belongs to the formal side of the trial of treason. It set up 
definite rules of procedure, from which deviation was increasing- 
ly more difficult; the very formalism of modern criminal law 
procedure has had not a little to do with the humanization of the 
criminal trial.*° 


* A systematic summary of the contents of the statute of 1696 will be in 
place here. Broadly its provisions may be arranged under two heads: those regu- 
lating the procedure before the trial and those applying to the trial proper. As 
regards the first, the new procedure established a three-year limitation from the 
date of the offense for the prosecution of all treasons, except those involving the 
assassination of, or other injury to, the king. On being indicted, the accused was 
entitled to a copy of the indictment five days before his arraignment, and to a 
copy of the jury panel two days before his trial, thereby insuring him at least a 
week’s preparation for his trial. He might also demand that two counsels be as- 
signed to assist him both before and at the trial. The procedure of the trial proper 
was also modified in several important respects. The defendant was to have the 
full use of counsel at the trial. In addition, no overt act not included in the in- 
dictment might be offered in evidence against him, and two witnesses were needed 
for conviction, although these might be to two separate overt acts, provided they 
pertained to the same offense of treason. 7 William ITI, c. 3. 

* Stephen, History of Criminal Law, I, 399, 416-17. 

® For example, when the question of prosecuting the participants in the re- 
bellion of 1715 came up in parliament, impeachment was the method advocated 
and agreed upon. The reason given was that having been “excepted out of the 
last Statute of Treasons, which had fettered trials some . . . . impeachments 
were more plain, regular, and disentangled than any other Forms of Justice.” 
Proceedings of the House of Commons, III, 59. 
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There is evidence close at hand to show how immediate and 
significant an effect the new forms set up under the statute of 
1696 were having. Our illustrations must not, in fact, be too far 
removed in time from the year of the statute ; the political and so- 
cial conditions must be considered as approximately uniform. 
Without a doubt the most important feature of the new proce- 
dure was the clause permitting counsel to make full defense for 
the accused. The first trial under the new law took place on April 
21, 1696. It was a historic moment in the evolution of English 
criminal law, when for the first time Sir Bartholomew Shower 
took up the defense of Ambrose Rookwood in open court. Shower 
was a Tory who had written a pamphlet justifying and defend- 
ing Lord Russell’s conviction in 1683 against Whig aspersions. 
After the Revolution, he had become an advocate of legal reform. 
Now his réle was completely reversed. At first he was rather 
apologetic for the novel part he was called upon to play; never- 
theless, he did not scruple to make the most of his opportunity. 
His defense tactics were fully equal to those of the prosecution ; 
it is the first trial in the report of which, whatever the outcome, 
one does not feel the manifest inequality and unfairness which 
usually characterized such proceedings.*’ Although Shower’s 
innumerable exceptions and protests at times tried the patience 
of the court, Chief Justice Holt spoke for a new generation of 
judges when he stated: “I would have nothing remain unan- 
swered.” He listened first to one, then to the other, side, and at 
least one of his rulings amounted to a liberal construction of the 
statute in the interest of the defendant.” 


“ The Tryal of Ambrose Rookwood (London, 1696), passim. Rookwood’s 
trial had lasted from seven in the morning until three in the afternoon without a 
break. The court, as usual, was anxious to hurry matters. A second trial, involv- 
ing one of Rookwood’s accomplices, was accordingly put on for the late after- 
noon, adjournment being taken until five o’clock. The second trial was concluded 
in the course of the evening, and there was talk of putting on still a third. But 
the hour was late, and so the trial was put off until seven the next morning. It 
was hard to break with the old tradition of the short trial, which could be fin- 
ished at a single sitting, but one of the inevitable effects of counsel for the de- 
fense was to prolong, first the sittings, and then the trial itself. This revolution 
in the procedure of the trial was completed in the course of the next century. 

** Tbid., pp. 12, 18. The treatment accorded to the defense in this trial stands 
in sharp contrast with the typical trial as described in the following passage: 
“. . . . Well-meaning men of a jury ought to hear the law stated by such of the 
robe as are not in the pay of the crown; not only because the Bench too often 
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The importance of the new legal formalism established under 
the statute of 1696 can be illustrated in still another way. The 
two-witness rule was now binding, as it had never been before, 
and it became the principal reason and occasion for an act of 
flagrant injustice. Happily it is one of the last in English his- 
tory. Parliament passed a bill of attainder against Sir John 
Fenwick in the very same year in which it gave its sanction to the 
new procedure in the trial of treason.®® The paradox is complete 
when it is considered that the one act necessitated the other. Un- 
der the new legal dispensation, the one witness available against 
Fenwick could not have convicted him at the common law. The 
very humanity of this provision required that in this case parlia- 
ment resort to its extraordinary jurisdiction, which was beyond 
the reach of ordinary law.” Even in this case, however, although 
the method employed was in fact legislative, an attempt was made 
to preserve judicial forms. Fenwick was allowed counsel at the 
bar, hearings were held, and witnesses were examined in both 
houses. The division of the Lords on the bill was especially close, 
and forty peers signed an additional protest condemning the bill 


prevaricates, but because the prisoners are often wearied out .... with the 
clamorous harangues of the King’s counsel, and drop their defence when their 
. . » » lungs fail them.” State Trials, XII, 1249. 

The full significance of the defendant’s right to counsel is well enforced by 
an anecdote preserved in connection with the debates on the bill of 1696. Lord 
Ashley, grandson of the Earl of Shaftesbury, had arisen to speak for the bill. 
For a brief moment he was disconcerted and remained tongue-tied. Then, quickly 
recovering himself, he used the incident as a further argument in behalf of the 
bill: “If I, sir, who rise only to give my opinion on the bill now depending, and 
have no concern in the question, am so confounded that I am unable to find voice 
or words to express ... . that which I proposed to say; what must be the con- 
dition of that man who without any assistance is pleading for his life, and suf- 
fering under the immediate apprehensions of being deprived of it?” This emo- 
tional appeal, the chronicler reports, moved the speaker’s audience “more power- 
fully than the most labored eloquence,” adding that “the bill passed in a tumult 
of applause.” Belsham, pp. 189-90. 

Boyer would have it that Ashley “industriously feign’d to be so surpris’d 
that for a while he could not go on.” History of King William ITT, 111, 117. 


” Proceedings of the House of Commons, III, 33, 52. Cf. Burnet, p. 682. 


It was argued that “if they were tied up by the Forms and Methods of in- 
ferior courts, it was to no purpose to bring the Prisoner before this House.” Pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons, III, 40. 
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as illegal, since the defendant had been denied the full benefit of 
the new procedure.” 

In still a third way the difference produced by the statute of 
1696 in the trial of treason may be illustrated. After the abortive 
rebellion of 1715, a number of peers implicated in it were im- 
peached in parliament on the charge of treason. One of them, the 
Earl of Wintoun, pleaded not guilty and had his trial before the 
lords. Counsel was assigned to advise him privately ; he was of- 
fered the opportunity to summon witnesses and to present sworn 
testimony in his behalf. But the statute of 1696 did not extend 
to his case. He was, therefore, to present his own defense, accord- 
ing to ancient custom, without the aid of counsel, except in mat- 
ters involving law. This trial consequently stands in sharp con- 
trast with that of Rookwood or with those of Francia and Layers, 
occurring at approximately the same time. In these cases the de- 
fense was handled brilliantly by men like Shower, Hungerford, 
or Kettlebey. Wintoun’s trial, on the other hand, presented ev- 
ery element of a farce. The Earl of Wintoun made what was at 
once a pathetic and laughable attempt to defend himself. The 
constant burden of his complaint was that there were twenty 
lawyers against him, while he had “never examined a witness in 
my life.”” Why should not his counsel do it for him? In reply, the 
managers for the prosecution repeatedly pretended to disregard 
the plea: “My lords, if my lord at the bar does not think fit to 
ask this witness any questions, nor your lordships, we must call 
another witness.” This was accordingly done, and so the trial was 
hurried to its tragic conclusion in a wholly farcical manner.” 

Ata later stage in the trial, the Earl of Wintoun made a per- 
sistent effort to obtain a hearing for his counsel on a point of law. 
His counsel was, however, refused recognition until the defend- 
ant had himself stated the point at issue. Sir Constantine Phipps 
was rebuked by the court for attempting to speak, although he 


"™ Proceedings of the House of Lords, I, 464. The one unanswerable argu- 
ment available against Fenwick was, of course, drawn from the still novel doc- 
trine of parliamentary sovereignty: “There was lodged in the Legislature a 
Power to judge those Crimes that were sheltered from the Law... . and it 
should be hard if the Legislative Power could not reach him.” Proceedings of the 
House of Commons, IIT, 43. 


" State Trials, XV, 842. 
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was one of the assigned counsel for the defense.’* Even when 
Wintoun, altering his tactics, began to read a prepared state- 
ment, he was cautioned that he might not say the paper had been 
prepared for him. In the end, the defendant took the justifiable 
position that “since your lordship will not allow my counsel, I 
don’t know nothing.” He refused to make further defense, and 
the lord steward had no other alternative save to give sentence 
against him." 

In the ordinary common-law courts a trial quite as one-sided 
and as ridiculous as this one was no longer possible. The statute 
, of 1696 was in effective force as the entering wedge of a more 
modern and a more liberal procedure. By making an adequate 
' allowance of time for preparation, by requiring that a minimum 
amount of preliminary information be supplied, by setting up a 
more rigorous law of evidence, this law contained the first formal 
recognition of the human rights of one who at best was under the 
handicap of having the accusing finger of the whole government 
pointed at him. Besides this, the statute also promised that the 
essential spirit, as well as form, of the trial of treason was to be 
humanized. The responsibility for conducting the entire defense 
was now transferred from the inexpert and often helpless hands 
of the accused to the more skilful ones of trained counsel. What 
the trial might lose in the spectacular, it stood to gain in the hu- 
mane. In the last analysis the statute of 1696 implied that a man 
might actually expect to be tried for his offense now, instead of 
being merely placed on display as a horrible offender against all 
mankind. 

SAMUEL REzNECK 

RensseLaer Potytecu Nic I NstiruTe 


® State Trials, XV, 878. To add to the distress of the defendant there was 
the noise and confusion of the trial. The lord steward, sitting at one end of the 
room, could not hear what was said, and finally moved down closer to the bar. As 
to whether the rest of the peers could hear the proceedings nothing is said, and 
there was apparently no concern about them. The defendant’s voice was low and 
weak; the presiding officer finally had to name someone to repeat Wintoun’s an- 
swers for the benefit of the rest. And this was the character of a trial conducted 
in 1716, under the august auspices of a parliamentary impeachment. J[bid., 
XV, 860. 


* Tbid., XV, 892. 














GEOPOLITICAL CONDITIONS OF THE 
EVOLUTION OF RUSSIAN 
NATIONALITY 


ERHAPS the most significant fact of contemporary his- 
P tory, that which constitutes its individuality, is the ex- 

pansion of the European peoples, the formation of the 
world “empires.” The recognition of this phenomenon has cre- 
ated a host of new historical problems, the analysis of which leads 
us to modify completely our traditional view on the meaning of 
history and on the life of nations and states. The British empire, 
the United States, and Russia are creations which, not only from 
the point of view of their size, but also from that of their struc- 
ture, have but little in common with the political forms which the 
world has known hitherto. Now so far as concerns Russia this 
fact has not, up to the present, sufficiently attracted the attention 
of historians. The master of Russian historiography, Klyuchev- 
sky, had indeed stated at the beginning of his famous History of 
Russia that “the principal fact in the history of Russia is that of 
colonization” but he was far from developing all the conclusions 
which the statement of that truth involves. It was not so much 
the expansion of the Russian people per se which interested the 
great historian as the influence which it has exercised on the so- 
cial and political development of the center of Russia. Russian 
historical science has not up to the present had its John Robert 
Seeley. Among the Russian historians the one who grasped in 
all its fulness the problem of Russian colonization as a primor- 
dial factor of the national development was A. Shchapov, who, a 
Siberian by birth, found himself by this very fact in a position to 
consider the problem from an angle different from that which 
was customary, who looked upon the formation of the Russian 
empire, so to speak, not from the center but from the periphery ; 
but Shchapov, who died prematurely, was only able to throw out 
some illuminating hints, some ideas inspired by genius. More- 
over, these ideas have not yet exercised any appreciable influence 
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upon the general course of Russian historical thinking. Shchapov 
was the first to make clear the similarity between the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Russian as eminently colonizing peoples. 


Two European peoples [he wrote in 1864] have been destined to a 
vast colonizing expansion: Anglo-Saxon and Slavo-Russian. And, at the 
same time, it has been the destiny of these two peoples to carry out the 
great work of a new physiological and ethnographical organization of 
peoples. The vigorous and progressive Anglo-Saxon race which, thanks 
to its riparian situation, has taken’possession of the ocean, accomplishes 
the colonization of the ocean par excellence—that of islands—and at the 
same time creates a new racial type. The young Slavo-Russian race, 
given strength by its advantageous continental situation and appropriat- 
ing for itself a huge part of the European and the Asiatic continent [we 
should now say Eurasian.—P.B.], accomplishes the colonization of terra 
firma par excellence, and in this manner, by organizing the population of 
the Northeast, creates a new racial type—the continental type. So one 
may say that these two powerful races of the old world are elaborating 
the organization for the future of the greatest part of humanity.’ 


This idea of Shchapov needs to be corrected and completed. 
The expansion of the Anglo-Saxon race is not exclusively “oce- 
anic.” We must distinguish two processes of Anglo-Saxon de- 
velopment: that of the English people which has given birth to 
the British empire, and the other derived from it, that of the 
American people. Now the latter process is also continental par 
excellence. Just as the Russian people is “organizing,” to use 
the terminology of Shchapov, the old continent, the Eurasian 
continent, so the American people is organizing the New World, 
first of all the continent of North America and then, thanks to 
the Monroe Doctrine and to the pressure which it exercises on 
the nations of South America, the entire New World. 

The profound accuracy of Shchapov’s conception, at bottom, 
stands out even better if we compare it with earlier attempts to 
draw a parallel between the evolution of the Russian and Anglo- 
Saxon peoples. Already in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there were perspicacious men in Russia who were struck by 

? A. Shchapov, “Etnograficheskaya organizatsiya naseleniya v Rossii” [Ethno- 


graphic organization of the population in Russia], in Sobraniye sochineniy [Col- 
lected Works] (1906), II, 368. 
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the analogy of Russian colonial expansion with that of the Eng- 
lish people, but the difference between these two parallel processes 
escaped them, or at least it was interpreted by them in a manner 
far from satisfactory. Thus Ivan Pushchin, the Decembrist who 
was banished to Siberia, wrote from his exile in 1845: “In my 
eyes Siberia is the same as the United States of America, it could 
at this time separate from the mother country and be sufficient 
unto itself, being rich in all the gifts of nature.”’ A contempo- 
rary of Pushchin, Wiegel, who is known by his memoirs, sees 
more correctly when, in comparing the expansion of England 
with that of Russia, he insists on the economic dependence of 
Siberia on the mother country, a dependence conditioned by the 
absence of capitalism and industry in that region.* But even he 
does not see the essence of the matter: the difference between the 
continental expansion of the Russian people and that of the Eng- 
lish, which is oceanic. The relations which exist between Eu- 
ropean Russia and Siberia, or rather all of Russia which is called 
Asiatic, offer fewer analogies with those between England and 
her colonies overseas than with those between the American states 
which formed the original union and the West. The analogy 
could be pushed even farther. In reality the geopolitical struc- 
ture of the former Russian empire—now the Union of Socialistic 
Soviet Republics—presents a striking resemblance in its general 
characteristics to that of the North American union in so far as 
its territory consists of three principal parts: the north, the 
south, and the immense region open to colonization in the direc- 
tion of the Pacific. The appropriation of the continent, the spon- 
taneous effort to reach a natural limit, that is to say, the shores 
of the ocean, is the permanent fact which is common to the history 
of the two peoples, Russian and American: it is a fact scientifi- 
cally established that the seizure and colonization of the Eurasian 
continent by the Russian people was due principally to private 
initiative and that the government only followed the track of the 
pioneers—trappers, laborers who fled to Siberia to free them- 


71. Pushchin, Vospominaniya i pisma [Memoirs and letters] (1927), pp. 
153-54. 
*F. F. Wiegel, Vospominaniya [Memoirs] (1928), I, 257. 
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selves from serfdom or, indeed, later on after its abolition, in 
search of free land.‘ 

To this common characteristic of the two historical processes 
which we have just noted may be added another which results 
from the first: that is, the displacement in America toward the 
west, in Russia toward the east of the geographical center of 
population. In America this phenomenon could be observed from 
the beginning of the union. With respect to Russia it was fore- 
seen rather than proved by the famous scholar, D. Mendeleyev, 
in 1906, according to his conclusions from the results of the cen- 
sus of 1897 in Russia.° It must be kept in mind that the system- 
atic colonization of the immense Asiatic empire of Russia is of 
very recent date. In general the Russian government rather dis- 
interested itself in that empire. In the time of serfdom, which, as 
is known, was abolished only in 1861, Siberia was not treated as 
a colony for settlement, but rather as a colony for exploitation 
for the majority of those whom Siberia attracted ; the only meth- 
od of reaching it was by flight. And even after the abolition of 
serfdom the government did little to encourage emigration, be- 
ing convinced that Siberia could not support the newcomers. In 
1892, the issue of permits to emigrate was completely suspended 
for a time. Nevertheless, it has been established that in the year 
1893, 100,000 emigrants passed the Ural Mountains. So strong 
was the Drang nach Osten! It was only at the beginning of the 
twentieth century that the government, evaluating more correct- 
ly the natural resources of the Asiatic continent, took it upon it- 
self to organize the settlement of Russian colonies. From 1898 
to 1913, the annual figure of emigrants to Asiatic Russia varied 
in round numbers between 200,000 and 700,000. To give some 
idea of the dimension which the emigration to Siberia assumed in 
this period it is sufficient to compare two figures relating to the 


*On Russian colonization in Asia, see VY. K. Andriyevich, Istorichesky ocherk 
Sibiri [Historical sketch of Siberia], 5 vols. (St. Petersburg, 1887-89), Sibir v 
XIX vyekye [Siberia in the nineteenth century] (1889); S. Bakhrushin, Ocherki 
po kolonizatsii syevera i Sibiri [Sketches on the colonization of the north and of 
Siberia] (1922); A. N. Pypin, Istoriya russkoy etnografii [History of Russian 
ethnography] (1892), Vol. IV. 

5D. I. Mendeleyev, K poznaniyu Rossii, s prilozheniem karty Rossii [Con- 
tribution to the knowledge of Russia, with maps appended], third edition (St. 
Petersburg, 1906), here quoted from the Munich reprinting (n.d.), pp. 125-42. 
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sums allocated by the government for the establishment of emi- 
grants: in 1893, it spent 671,000 rubles, in 1912, 26,481,000 
rubles.® And this current of emigration, stopped by the war, has 
been renewed since the peace. Wiegel found what appears to be 
a most happy formula for expressing the relation between Russia 
and her Asiatic empire in his day: 

Indifferent Russia regarded Siberia as a rich owner looks upon a dis- 
tant estate which he has acquired by accident, which he never visits and 
the administration of which is entrusted entirely to agents. . . . . From 
this estate he receives the quit-rent regularly in gold, silver, iron, furs, 


and that is all he cares about. The political and moral condition of his 
estate does not interest him at all.’ 


It was not so toward the end of the nineteenth and the beginning 
of the twentieth century. From the completion of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway there was an effort to increase the revenue of 
the Russian possessions in the Far East. For the twentieth cen- 
tury, a really stupefying increase of the population in the towns 
of that region may be observed. For example, the town of Novo- 
Nikolayevsk, founded in 1894, which in 1896 had only 5,000 in- 
habitants, in 1913 counted 63,500, and in 1914, 80,000. Vladi- 
vostok in 1885 contained 13,000 and in 1913, 85,000. The total 
figure of the urban population in Asiatic Russia rose between 
1897 and 1911 from 1,411,190 to 2,493,920. Not long ago peo- 
ple used to think that the population of Asiatic Russia had near- 
ly reached the point of saturation, and its capacity of absorption 
was estimated at the highest at 50,000,000 people. At present 
specialists are of the opinion that Siberia alone can support 200,- 
000,000 inhabitants. 

If I stop over these details it is because a serious historical 
problem is connected with them. Political structures, such as 
Russia or the United States, each of which embraces a whole 
continent and is the child of colonization, resemble only approxi- 
mately the national states of western Europe, such as England, 
France, etc., whose historical evolution has long been regarded 
as typical and, so to speak, the only “normal” one. The historical 
concepts which we have formed for ourselves in studying the 

* Aziatskaya Rossiya { Asiatic Russia] (official publication, 1914), Vol. I. 

* Wiegel, loc. cit. 
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political history of Europe, which from time immemorial has 
been for historians the type form of history, history xar’ éfox 7», 
must be completely modified when we apply them to states such 
as Russia or the United States. Here the essential thing is the 
role of space and of mass. If Russia, unlike America, may be lia- 
ble to invasion it is none the less, exactly like America, actually 
impregnable. In this respect they both differ fundamentally 
from any European state whatever whose existence is unceasing- 
ly threatened, since it is surrounded by states each possessing a 
force more or less equal to its own. The cohesion of parties and 
their subordination to the political and national ensemble is much 
weaker in the first case than in the second. Certainly, the states 
of western Europe have each of them also known a period of de- 
velopment of local life to the disadvantage of the interests of the 
whole, and everywhere there were elements of regional antagon- 
ism and of reaction against unifying tendencies. Nevertheless, 
from the moment when this national unity was established no- 
where was this reaction manifested with such intensiveness as in 
America at the time of the Civil War; nowhere has regionalism 
assumed so threatening a form as in Russia after the Great War. 
It is true that war has at all times been for Russia a factor of 
the first importance in national unification. Until the most recent 
times war for the defense of the frontiers was a permanent condi- 
tion. Yes, these wars were for each of the frontiers in fact a spe- 
cial business. None of these wars became a national concern in 
the proper sense of the word. The immense spaces offered ob- 
stacles to that. As in the Roman empire and in the Carolingian 
monarchy, the frontiers were defended by army corps which were 
maintained permanently for this purpose. Hence the develop- 
ment of autonomy de facto in the frontier regions, the “Uk- 
raines.” “Ukraine,” a term which was later used specifically to 
designate the southern zone of European Russia means literally 
“frontier,” and corresponds to the Roman limes and the German 
mark. There was no connection between the different “Ukraines.” 
What happened in one was of no interest at all to the others and 
was only vaguely known in the central parts. Shchapov wrote, 


Since the Russian nationality is not yet definitely constituted, and 
since a national consciousness has not yet developed, the principal réle 
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in the history of Russia has always been played by bonds purely external, 
geographical, and territorial, and not by those of an internal, national, 
organic character. The history of Russia is the history of the soil rather 
than that of an organized nation. 


And Shchapov rightly emphasized the sharpness of regional an- 
tagonisms in Russia. “The Slavophils,” he writes, “are wrong in 
exalting the unity and the homogeneity of the Russian national- 
ity and its genius. The Russian world, the Russian nation is only 
in many respects discordia semina rerum.””* 

These words, written in 1865, the last year of the great crisis 
of the American union, have been justified by later events. The 
latent antagonism between the north and the south of Russia 
broke out with unexpected intensity in the years of the revolu- 
tion and the civil war. In many respects this war assumed the 
character of a war between regions, and principally between 
north and south. It must not be lost sight of that the Whites in 
southern Russia fought not only against the Reds but also 
against the Ukrainian rebels; who in turn fought against those 
same Reds who, in their eyes, were only the invaders from the 
north; and that a war arising from the insurrection of the “little 
patrie” against the great one was grafted upon the social war, 
the war between the communists and the anticommunists. And it 
is also a fact of the highest importance that, when the civil war 
was ended, the period of “reconstruction” of the political unity 
of Soviet Russia became at the same time that of the cultural dis- 
memberment of the Russian people, of the reaction of local 
groups against linguistic unity, of a tendency in the south to 
eject the written Russian language and to replace it everywhere, 
in schools, administration, and army, by the Ukrainian lan- 
guage, which is related to the Russian language, from the point 
of view of their respective historical development as is, for ex- 
ample, the langue d’oc to the langue d’oil, or as Catalan to Span- 
ish. In view of the fact that this movement embraces a region 
inhabited by 40,000,000 people, it must be considered as amount- 
ing to an attempt to create a distinct nationality in the Ukraine, 
and it is, indeed, to this end that the aspirations are directed of 
several idealogues of the “Ukrainization” of southern Russia, 

§ Shchapov, II, 410. 
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who even envisage with sympathy the eventuality of a complete 
separation of this region from the rest of Russia. 

It is from just the point of view of this problem of the rela- 
tions of north and south that the colonizing movement acquires a 
significance of the greatest importance. We are struck afresh by 
the analogy between Russia and America, especially by the anal- 
ogous role played in the history of the two countries by the zone 
of the “moving frontier,” which moves forward toward the ocean. 
Just as in America the zone of internal colonization has become 
the foyer of “Americanism,” so the corresponding zone of the 
Russian empire serves as a melting-pot which effects the fusion 
of divers racial elements and their absorption by the Russian 
element. 

Before the revolution, the whole of Russia, with the exception 
of its Asiatic empire, was a country organized as a hierarchy. 
Different social strata were grouped in orders. The written Rus- 
sian language was that of the higher class of society. As in the 
Roman empire, a provincial became a Roman by enrolling in the 
legion or by fulfilling the honorary duties of a municipality, so 
in Russia one became a Russian by serving in the army, by enter- 
ing the ranks of the bureaucracy, or, which was in fact the same 
thing, the nobility. The Russians formed a superior stratum of 
society, a governing class separated by a barrier from the rest of 
the population, which was subdivided into a number of local 
groups each having its own manner of speech and physiognomy. 
Between these peoples of Russia (compare the “peoples” of 
France under the old régime) and that Russian nation which was 
nothing more than an aristocracy, there was an intermediate 
stratum, that of the intellectuals grown out of the ranks of the 
people who, by their sympathies, traditions, and conviction 
found themselves nearer to the people than to the “nation,” and 
who, in many cases, embraced the cause of the people and looked 
upon this as a question of racial emancipation. Out of an eco- 
nomic and social question, they made a political question: that of 
nationalities. 

In Siberia there was nothing like this. Here there were no 
great landed estates, no hereditary nobility, but only a bureau- 
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cracy small in numbers and with little influence; an atmosphere 
of terra libera; a general equality of condition ; the intellectuals 
for the most part deported politicians ; a mixture of people aris- 
ing from all kinds of localities representing all the regions of the 
Russian empire, carried along in a common task. Like the Amer- 
ican “wild west,” Siberia is an immense melting-pot. And it 
was such from the beginning of Russian penetration. According 
to the testimony of Isaac Massa, the famous Dutch traveler, who 
wrote at the beginning of the seventeenth century, there were 
then in western Siberia “settlements, the population of which was 
a mélange of Poles, Tartars, Russians, and other peoples who 
lived together promiscuously.”® And the same phenomenon has 
been noted in Siberia by such observers as Speransky,*° the cele- 
brated statesman at the beginning of the nineteenth century who 
spent several years in Siberia as governor-general, and Shcha- 
pov." What was true of Siberia was equally true of all the other 
regions of Russian colonization, such as the Trans-Caucasian 
country and Central Asia. In 1926, the second general census of 
the population was taken in Russia (the first was made in 1897). 
This time the population was listed according to nationality and 
according to language. The Soviet government, as is well known, 
favors the development of dialects and local patois, as well as cul- 
tural and even, in form at least, the political autonomy of differ- 
ent ethnic groups. Every inhabitant was obliged to declare, first, 
his nationality, and, second, his maternal language. The results 
of the census may be summed up thus: The total number of those 
who declared themselves as Ukrainian or White Russian by na- 
tionality (respectively according to their origin) is higher than 
the figure of the total number of those who declared themselves 
Ukrainian or White Russian by language; or, which comes to the 
same thing, the number of those who declared themselves Russian 
by language exceeded the number of those who declared them- 

® Pypin, IV, 208. 

”V.I. Vagin, Istoricheskiya svyedeniye o dyeyatelnosti grafa M. M. Sper- 


anskago v Sibiri, s 1819 po 1822 god [Historical information on the activity of 
Count M. M. Speransky in Siberia, 1819-1822] (St. Petersburg, 1872), I, 76. 


4 Shchapov, II, 410; see also Andriyevich, Istorichesky ocherk Sibiri, I, 
801, 336. 
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selves such by nationality. What is most significant is that the 
difference between these two figures is greater for the regions of 
colonization (Siberia, Central Asia, etc.) than for European 
Russia.’* This means that in the regions of colonization the Rus- 
sian element absorbs the others and succeeds in acquiring for it- 
self, without any pressure, it must be understood, or anything 
other than its numerical strength, its assimilating power and its 
higher plane of civilization, a cultural ascendancy over all the 
non-indigenous elements. Thus the Russian nationality, threat- 
ened by disintegration in its homeland, reconstitutes, fortifies, 
and consolidates itself in its push across the vast Eurasian con- 
tinent toward the Pacific. 


P. Bizzi.u1 


UNIVERSITY OF SOFIA 
Sorta, BuLGARIA 


*S. N. Prokopovich, Byulleten ekonomicheskago kabineta {Bulletin of the 
Economic Office] (Prague, 1928), No. 60, pp. 8-20. 
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THE BRITISH RIGHT OF SEARCH AND 
THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE 


HE historic controversy between Great Britain and the 

United States over visit and search in connection with the 

African slave trade has been said to have come to an end 
definitively in 1858. American historians have agreed in giving 
credit to Buchanan and his secretary of state, Lewis Cass, for 
compelling, or at least inducing, Great Britain to relinquish her 
claim.’ The English historian, Professor A. P. Newton, also ac- 
cepts this date, though averring that the controversy was con- 
cluded because the British government was itself convinced, as 
the result of an inquiry of its own, that visit and search had no 
basis of legality.’ 

Nevertheless, the diplomatic correspondence reveals that the 
controversy was far from being terminated in 1858. While it 
never again became a matter of public discussion, it continued to 
be a live issue between the two governments until the end of the 
Buchanan administration. The American Civil War put an end 
to it forever. 

Food for controversy was supplied by the British attempt to 
draw a distinction between a right of search and a right of visit 
to verify, by inspection of papers, the nationality of a vessel. 
Maintenance of this distinction seemed to the British govern- 
ment essential to the success of its antislave trade crusade in view 
of the well-known abuse by slaving vessels of national flags. The 
abuse of the American flag was particularly extensive because 
the United States alone among the great maritime states hac 
steadfastly refused to negotiate a mutual right of search treaty.* 


1A. C. McLaughlin, Lewis Cass (Boston, 1891), pp. 326-30; G. T. Curtis, 
Life of James Buchanan, 2 vols. (New York, 1883), II, 214; James Schouler, His- 
tory of the United States of America under the Constitution, revised edition (New 
York, 1894-99), V, 418-19; C. R. Fish, American Diplomacy (New York, 1918), p. 
118; S. F. Bemis, editor, The American Secretaries of State and their Diplomacy 
(New York, 1928), VI, 322, article on “Lewis Cass” by L. Einstein. 

? Sir A. W. Ward and G. P. Gooch, editors, The Cambridge History of British 
Foreign Policy (Cambridge, 1922-23), II, 218-19. 

’W, E. B. Du Bois, The Suppression of the African Slave Trade to the 
United States of America, 1638-1870 (New York, 1896), pp. 140-43. 
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In practice there was little or no difference between the principle 
of visit and the alleged right of search, but in the mind of the 
British foreign office there was a clear legal distinction.* In an 
important note to our minister, Stevenson, in 1841 Aberdeen 
wrote that Great Britain renounced 


all pretension . . . . to visit and search American vessels in time of 
peace. Nor is it as American that such vessels are ever visited ; but it has 
been the invariable practice of the British navy . . . . to ascertain by 
visit the real nationality of merchant vessels met with on the high seas, if 
there were good reason to apprehend their illegal character.® 


Article 8 of the Webster-Ashburton Treaty of 1842 pro- 
vided a means of co-operation whereby Great Britain and the 
United States should each maintain on the African coast a squad- 
ron of vessels carrying not less than eighty guns, each squadron 
to act independently but to co-operate in every legitimate way 
for the suppression of the traffic.* Under this plan the American 
government issued a standard set of instructions to its command- 
ers, in which it gave a tacit recognition of the British viewpoint. 

The claim of the United States that their trading vessels should not 
be visited for any purpose . . . . presupposes that the vessel visited is 
really American. ... . The United States certainly do not claim that 
the mere hoisting of their flag shall give immunity to those who have no 
right to wear it.’ 


The American government, however, did not consistently 
adhere to its agreement, and American cruisers appeared on the 
African coast only spasmodically.* Great Britain herself relaxed 
her watchfulness during the Crimean War, but in 1857 she made 
preparations for a vigorous campaign. The British squadron 
had in the meantime taken some liberties with the American flag, 


* Leading publicists, examined by the writer, are practically unanimous in 
holding the British distinction to be inadmissible. W. B. Lawrence, Wheaton’s 
International Law, second edition (London, 1864), p. 257 and note, citing authori- 
ties; C. C. Hyde, International Law Chiefly as Interpreted and Applied by the 
United States, 2 vols. (Boston, 1922), I, 408-9; J. B. Moore, Digest of Interna- 
tional Law (Washington, 1906), IJ, 914-39; P. B. Potter, The Freedom of the 
Seas in History, Law, and Politics (New York, 1924), p. 145. 

5 United States Documents, Ser. No. 395, Document 1, pp. 36-38. 

* Jbid., Ser. No. 1008, Document 104, p. 25. 

* Upshur to Perry, March 30, 1843; ibid., pp. 3-7. 

* Du Bois, The Suppression of the African Slave Trade to the United States 
of America, pp. 185-87. 
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but had attracted little or no attention. The remoteness of seiz- 
ures on the African coast and the uniform care and tact with 
which visit and search was exercised prevented mere technical 
violations from becoming a source of irritation until 1858. 

The Buchanan administration made an effort to become more 
rigid in its attitude. It may have been impelled by a fear of trou- 
ble arising out of the eagerness displayed by Great Britain. It 
also watched with apprehension the movement, which had been 
gaining favor in France and England, for the export of “free 
negroes” to the West Indies under an apprentice system. Large- 
ly to check the British practice, Secretary Cass promised that the 
United States would now comply with the Ashburton Treaty. In 
restating with force and clarity the American doctrine of nation- 
al sovereignty over private vessels upon the high seas, he warned 
Great Britain that a serious collision might occur at any time 
when a British armed vessel met an American merchantman, so 
long as the British pretension was exercised, though admitting 
that there might be extenuating circumstances which would ex- 
cuse a visit. The national identity of a vessel could be determined 
only at the hazard of the visiting officer. 

There, no doubt, may be circumstances which would go far to modify 
the complaints a nation would have a right to make for such a violation 
of its sovereignty. If the boarding officer had just grounds for suspi- 
cion, and deported himself with propriety in the performance of his task, 


doing no injury, and peaceably retiring when satisfied of his error, no 
nation would make such an act the subject of serious reclamation.° 


In April and May, 1858, there occurred a series of startling 
visitations in the Gulf of Mexico and in Cuban waters. The Brit- 
ish West Indian squadron began a systematic search of Ameri- 
can coastwise vessels, firing upon several which refused to show 
their colors. News of these unwarranted visits, entirely without 
precedent in the American coastwise trade, excited a wave of in- 
dignation throughout the country. Cass at once asked for a dis- 
avowal, and later, when additional reports had arrived, sent a 
formal protest to the British government.”® His action was fully 


*Cass to Napier, April 10, 1858; United States Documents, Ser. No. 929, 
Document 49, p. 49. 

*” Cass to Napier, May 4, 1858; British and Foreign State Papers (London, 
1812—), XLIX, 1103-4. Cass to Dallas, May 18; United States Documents, Ser. 
No. 930, Document 59, p. 3. 
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supported by a report of the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, which resolved that American vessels on the high seas in 
time of peace were immune from visitation by the vessels of any 
other power, and that the violations in the Gulf of Mexico re- 
quired a final disposition of the controversy." 

Reports of these outrages reached England in the latter part 
of May and bewildered the British government. Immediately, 
and prior to the receipt of Cass’s protest, it dispatched peremp- 
tory orders to its West Indian squadron to observe caution,’* and 
informed Dallas that the outrages had not been warranted.** 
Subsequent investigation disclosed that the responsibility rested 
upon the shoulders of the young and inexperienced naval officers 
in command of the West Indian squadron, who interpreted their 
instructions too liberally.** Decision had been made by the Pal- 
merston ministry, before going out of office, to transfer the anti- 
slave trade activities to West Indian waters, under the belief that 
the sole effective means of prevention lay in establishing a strong 
patrol around Cuba, where slavers could be more easily appre- 
hended than along the extensive African coast. There had been 
no intention, however, to interfere with American coastwise com- 
merce, and the admiralty stated that the orders regarding visita- 
tion of American ships had not been changed.*° 

Meanwhile the American government desired to take advan- 
tage of this crisis in order to secure a definite end of the practice 
of visit and search. Dallas hoped, indeed, by appealing to British 
public opinion to force the British government to give up its al- 
leged right.’* With great ability he prevailed upon Malmesbury, 
the British foreign secretary, to agree to an important modifica- 
tion in the British practice. On June 8 the foreign secretary 


™ Congressional Globe, Thirty-fifth Congress, First Session, pp. 2451-52. 

® Statement of Seymour Fitzgerald, under-secretary of state, June 1, 1858; 
T. C. Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, 3d ser., CL, 1312. 

% Dallas to Cass, June 4, 1858; United States Documents, Ser. No. 1095, 
Document 7, pp. 91-92. 

* Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, 3d ser., CLI, 2078-90. 

® Tbid., CLI, 1090. 

* United States Documents, Ser. No. 1095, Document 7, pp. 91-92. 
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handed him a memorandum, the essentials of which were as fol- 
lows: 

1. The British Government “are not prepared to justify or excuse 
such acts on the part of their officers as have been complained of by the 
United States government, if they are truly reported.” 

2. They recognize the principles of international law as laid down 
by the Secretary of State in his note of April 10, 1858. 

3. They think it indispensable that some arrangement be arrived at 
to verify the nationality of a vessel suspected of carrying false colors, 
and desire the views of the United States in detail. 

4. Until such an arrangement is secured, “orders will be given to 
discontinue search of United States vessels.”** 


Meanwhile, exhaustive discussion in England, aroused by 
the crisis in relations, revealed considerable confusion over the 
theoretical aspects of visit and search. Lord Lyndhurst ex- 
pressed the correct British legal viewpoint when he stated: “We 
have surrendered no right, for, in point of fact, no such right as 
that which is contended for has ever existed. We have... . 
abandoned the assumption of a right, and in doing so we have, I 
think, acted justly, prudently, and wisely.””** 

The right of search had thus become an outworn and academ- 
ic subject. Just when the claim to it was relinquished by the Brit- 
ish government has been a matter of considerable controversy. 
Professor Newton, in the Cambridge History of British Foreign 
Policy, decides that it was relinquished as the result of an opinion 
given by the law officers of the crown in the case of the Sardinian 
vessel “Cagliari.” But a study of the debates in parliament for 
July, 1858, and February, 1859, reveals that there was no una- 
nimity of opinion in that body at the time.*? Malmesbury e- 
lieved that it had been given up by his own ministry in 1858, but 
Aberdeen and Clarendon denied that there had been any essen- 
tial change since 1841.” Just what, if anything, had been given 


 Ibid., Ser. No. 997, Document 2, p. 35. This memorandum has hitherto 
been interpreted as yielding the principle of visit and search. Yet, as the text 
shows, it recognized only the principles laid down by Cass, and deftly left open 
the principle of visit. 

* Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, 3d ser., CLI, 2078-90. 

” Ibid., CL, 2195-2218; CLI, 41-56, 2043-46, 2078-90; CLII, 314-27. 

* Ibid., CLI, 2083-90; CLII, 314-27. 
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up was not clear even to the ablest men of the time. To the pres- 
ent writer it seems that Aberdeen’s note to Stevenson in 1841 
clearly renounced the assumed right, that the “Cagliari” opinion 
merely cleared up an ambiguity, and that Malmesbury’s mem- 
orandum of June 8 restated the same view but deftly side-stepped 
the main issue. Malmesbury did not promise to discontinue the 
search of all vessels, but only United States vessels. 

Nothing tangible was surremlered, either in 1841 or 1858, as 
developments soon showed. To the British the important thing 
was not the right of search, but the limited right of visit. The 
best legal minds in the house of lords agreed that, while no right 
of search existed, there was a right to verify the nationality of a 
vessel by examining her papers, and that uniform rules should be 
adopted by the maritime states governing the exercise of the 
right in order to avoid complications. The British government 
had already taken steps to secure an agreement thereto, in ac- 
cordance with the opinion expressed by the foreign secretary in 
his memorandum of June 8,”* but these overtures received no en- 
couragement. It had been Malmesbury’s diplomacy to persuade 
Cass to suggest a uniform rule, but the secretary of state prompt- 
ly threw the responsibility back upon the British government 
and tried to discourage further negotiations.*” Cass was indeed 
in a hard position, and the British foreign secretary was most 
adroit. The American consul, Blythe, at Havana had been faith- 
fully active against the slave-traders, and opportunely made 
suggestions, which found their way to the foreign office, for the 
stricter registry of American vessels. Malmesbury promptly 
supported these suggestions, and if adopted they would no doubt 
have struck at the root of the Cuban slave trade, without British 
interference, but the American government simply ignored 
them.” 

** Malmesbury to Napier, June 11, 1858; United States Documents, Ser. No. 
997, Document 36, p. 9. 


* Cass to Dallas, June 30, 1858; ibid., pp. 39-41. 


8 Dallas to Cass, June 26, 1858, and inclosures; ibid., Ser. No. 1095, Document 
7, pp. 107-10. Blythe’s suggestions were two: (1) that American vessels sold in 
Havana be compelled to give up their American registry and give bond not to 
engage in the slave trade; (2) that the consul be empowered to visit suspected 
American vessels. The adoption of these suggestions would have required legisla- 
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The visitations paid on the African coast to vessels wearing 
the American flag, meanwhile, did not cease. Between March, 
1857, and March, 1860, ten cases of actual seizure were report- 
ed.** Two of these, the “Kate Ellen” and the “Isabella,” were 
seized in September, 1858 ;** two others, the “Anglo-Saxon” and 
the “Rufus Soulé,” were taken in the following month, after be- 
ing examined and found to be equipped for the slave trade. The 
latter vessel the British commander found so old and leaky that 
he felt obliged to sink her.** Protracted correspondence on these 
cases ensued between the two governments. Each case was inves- 
tigated by the British government, which freely recognized its 
responsibility to do so. In four instances it censured the conduct 
of its naval officers and disavowed their proceedings, in four 
others it upheld them, and in the other two Cass voluntarily with- 
drew his complaint.” 

The seizure and destruction of the “Rufus Soulé” was a typi- 
cal case which roused Cass to launch an additional protest to the 
British government. This vessel, shipping a Spanish master and 
crew and an American mate, who was nominally in command, and 
carrying the American flag and papers, though really owned by 
a Spanish slave-dealer, was bound from Cuba to the Congo, when 
she was visited by Lieutenant Hodgkinson of H.M.S. “Viper.” 
The British commander found her papers in order, and allowed 
her to proceed, but subsequently obtained information as to her 
true character. One month later he again fell in with her and 
boarded her, whereupon the Spanish captain voluntarily threw 
the American colors and papers overboard. Then the hatches 
were opened and the vessel was found to be equipped for the slave 
trade. This action, Cass contended, was entirely unjustifiable, 
since the question was not what the vessel was doing, but whether 
she belonged to the United States. Her flag and her papers, he 
said, were conclusive evidence of her American nationality.” 
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tion by congress, which, under the existing political situation, would have been 
impossible. At this very time there was a strong movement in the South for a 
repeal of the laws against the African slave trade. 


™ Cass to Dallas, March 31, 1860; ibid., pp. 400-14. 
* Ibid., pp. 289-90. * Tbid., pp. 304-6, 327-28, 381-89. 
7 Cass to Dallas, March 31, 1860; ibid. p. 412. 8 Ibid. 
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Considerable recrimination passed between the two gov- 
ernments in this correspondence. The American government 
charged that the British grants of prize money for captured 
slaving vessels encouraged naval crews to put undue pressure on 
the captains of suspected vessels to destroy their American pa- 
pers. The British government, on its part, retorted that the re- 
peated complaints of the secretary of state encouraged slave 
dealers to trump up “cases” for themselves.*® It would be un- 
profitable to examine here in detail the merits of these charges. 
Suffice it to say that a report rendered by U.S. Flag-Officer T. A. 
Conover, commanding the African squadron, exonerated the 
British and deprecated the acceptance of uncorroborated testi- 
mony offered by ex-slave-dealers.*® There is evidence, too, in 
these papers that Cass was actuated mainly by the desire to keep 
the danger of encroachment constantly before the British gov- 
ernment and did not expect a major concession.*' 

The refusal of the secretary of state to enter into any further 
convention with the British government on the subject induced 
Malmesbury to try an indirect method of attaining the same end. 
The foreign secretary returned now to the policy of co-operation 
with France, and gained the rather reluctant consent of the lat- 
ter to issue a set of identical instructions to its naval vessels, pro- 
vided the United States would do likewise.** These instructions 
went part way to meet the objections of the American govern- 
ment. They recognized the principle of the immunity of national 
flags, but they allowed a warship to make a demonstration to 
compel a merchant vessel to show her colors. In case of suspicion 
the war vessel might resort to verification, which was not to ex- 
ceed an examination of papers. The responsibility for boarding 
a foreign merchant vessel was placed upon the captain of the war 
vessel, and, if the boarding should prove unjustifiable, a claim for 
indemnity might arise.** 


* Ibid. See also pp. 136-43, 235-36, 239-40, 305, 315, 316-24, 329-30, and, 
for additional correspondence, British and Foreign State Papers, LI, 1104-9. 

*” United States Documents, Ser. No. 1095, Document 7, pp. 538-89. 

* Thid., p. 330. 

* Malmesbury to Napier, February 11, 1859; British and Foreign State 
Papers, L, 769. 

* United States Documents, Ser. No. 1023, Document 2, pp. 78-79. 
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Adoption of these instructions was urged strongly upon the 
American government, and in April, 1859, an informal agree- 
ment was arrived at between the three countries to abide by the 
principles embodied in the instructions.** On May 12 Cass hand- 
ed to Lord Lyons, the new British minister, a note stating his 
substantial agreement with Great Britain and France, but added 
his usual reservation concerning the immunity of American ves- 
sels. In addition, he promised to issue new instructions to the 
American squadron and to dispatch a force of steamers to both 
the African and the Cuban coasts.** 

It will be remembered that in 1857 Secretary Cass had prom- 
ised the British government to carry out the terms of Article 8 of 
the Ashburton Treaty, but not until the spring of 1859 was the 
promise fulfilled. A practical difficulty lay in the lack of suffi- 
cient vessels in the American navy, but the government was now 
in a position to purchase a number of steam vessels of light draft, 
specially adapted for patrol purposes. Eight of these were de- 
tailed for the suppression of the African slave trade, four to be 
stationed on the coast of Guinea and two on each side of the coast 
of Cuba.** The instructions issued to the squadron impliedly 
recognized the principle of visit, but carefully circumscribed the 
discretion of the American commanders. They were not identical 
with the instructions suggested by Malmesbury, for, like previ- 
ous instructions, they stressed the protection of American vessels 
against foreign interference, rather than the suppression of the 
slave trade.*’ They embraced a very timid form of co-operation, 
which was no departure from the former policy enunciated in the 
instructions of 1843. Indeed, they were less cordial than the orig- 
inal instructions, and if literally carried out would have nullified 
any real chance of suppressing the slave trade. Thus Cass did 
not really abide by his earlier agreement, or at least tried to 
evade it. 

* Lyons to Malmesbury, April 25, 1859; British and Foreign State Papers, 
I., 786-87. 

* Tbid., pp. 789-92. 


* Report of the secretary of the navy; United States Documents, Ser. No. 
1025, Document 2, p. 1138. 


* Toucey to Inman, July 6, 1859; ibid., Ser. No. 1023, Document 2, pp. 87-89. 
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That the policy thus adopted was not satisfactory to the 
British government became clear early in 1860. Palmerston re- 
turned to power at the end of 1859, and Russell entered the for- 
eign office. Both of these men favored prosecution of the preven- 
tive squadron policy. The dispatch of the American squadron 
had not resulted in a decrease in the traffic, and in February, 
1860, Russell proposed that the ministers of France, Portugal, 
Brazil, and the United States hold a conference in London with 
the British government.** To this invitation Cass, after a month’s 
delay, sent a refusal and abstained from offering any alterna- 
tive.*® The British government promptly countered with a pro- 
posal for joint cruising in Cuban waters in co-operation with 
Spanish vessels,*° but the American government, after a similar 
delay, also rejected this plan.** Every constructive proposal 
made by the British government for the suppression of the traffic 
thus met with either evasion or rejection. Undoubtedly in 1859 
the Buchanan administration was sincere in its intentions to put 
down the slave trade, else it would not have volunteered to send a 
special patrol into Cuban waters. But its instructions to its com- 
manders were so contradictory and circumscribed that only a 
vessel with slaves on board could be captured. Under this system 
the American patrol captured twelve slavers in 1860, more than 
had been captured by the American force in any year since the 
cruising squadron system had begun.*? But in 1860 the African 
slave trade was showing greater virulence than ever, and this 
weak and temporizing policy of the United States government 
was not calculated to inflict any decisive blow on the traffic. 

The interminable controversy was broken only by the Civil 
War. As a part of his plan to attract European opinion to the 
side of the North, Secretary Seward signed with Great Britain, 


* Russell to Lyons, February 6, 1860; ibid., Ser. No. 1095, Document 7, pp. 
889-90. 

*® Cass to Lyons, April 3, 1860; ibid., 414-16. 

“ Russell to Lyons, April 28, 1860; British and Foreign State Papers, LI, 
1082. 

“ Trescot to Irvine, August 10, 1860; United States Documents, Ser. No. 
1095, Document 7, pp. 446-48. 

“ Du Bois, The Suppression of the African Slave Trade to the United States 
of America, p. 187. 
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on April 7, 1862, a treaty granting a mutual right of search and 
setting up a system of mixed courts for the adjudication of cases 
of seizures.** Thus by a war policy deliberately adopted by the 
North the British government finally won recognition for what 
had been consistently refused to it for nearly half a century. 
Neither the kernel of its principle nor its practice had been aban- 
doned, though it is perfectly correct to say that the right of 
search as assumed by Great Britain had been repudiated. This 
was accomplished clearly by the Aberdeen note in 1841, though 
Lord Aberdeen himself intended no change in policy. There was 
a theoretical difference between the fictitious right of search of 
bona fide merchant vessels flying foreign flags and the principle 
of visit to verify the nationality of the flag. The right of search, 
strictly interpreted, was a treaty right which Great Britain pos- 
sessed mutually with certain foreign powers. It did not exist in 
general international law, but to cope with the slave-traders 
Great Britain evolved her principle of visit, which, when applied 
to the situation, amounted virtually to a right of search. This 
she practiced with such circumspection that down to the affair in 
the Gulf of Mexico the American government did not care to pro- 
test. Thereafter the United States became more assertive in de- 
manding the absolute immunity of its flag, but it cannot be said 
that its tortuous and legalistic attitude served any useful purpose. 
Indeed, despite its sincerity in sending a cruising squadron, the 
Buchanan administration tied its own hands. The British prac- 
tice continued as before, and the ill-considered protests of the 
American government were calculated to result only in bad 
feeling. 
Ricuarp W. Van ALsTYNE 


Strate Teacuers’ COLLEGE 
Curico, CALIFORNIA 


“'W. M. Malloy, Treaties and Conventions, United States Documents, Ser. 
No. 5646, I, 674-87. 











THE PROTEGE SYSTEM IN MOROCCO! 


INCE the opening of Morocco to tourism, Europe and 
America are taking a keener interest in the life of the 
natives. Regions which were formerly impenetrable have 

been made accessible. High-pdwered de luxe autobuses run on 
schedule from one end of the country to the other. The protect- 
ing arm of France has made it safe for foreigners to travel any- 
where in the civil and military districts without weapons, except 
in the Grand and Middle Atlas. In Rabat, where both the sul- 
tan and the French resident-general have their palaces, an 
Institute of Higher Moroccan Studies has been established. 
Here, with a leisure that is Moroccan, natives and foreigners 
can delve into the history of the country. The library of the 
Institute has a past. A large section of it was formerly the 
property of the Deutsche Orient Bank, of Tangier. It was col- 
lected by the Oriental Seminar, of the University of Berlin, 
under the direction of Professor George Kampffmeyer. In 1911 
and in 1915 the first and second halves, respectively, of the cata- 
logue were published in the Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir Ori- 
entalische Sprachen.'* When the Great War broke out, France 
naturally took over the bank’s property in Tangier, including 
the Marokko-Bibliothek. In due time, the library was sent to 
Rabat. 

Peace reigns in Morocco today. The French protectorate 
has reduced the sultan to a rubber stamp in fact though not in 
theory. The fierce absolutism, which once was the nightmare of 
natives and foreigners alike, no longer exists. Even Moham- 
medan fanaticism has abated somewhat. Conditions have become 
so stable that the casual observer can hardly detect the signs 


*A paper read at the meeting of the American Historical Association in 
Indianapolis on December 31, 1928. 

* Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen an der Kéniglichen 
Friedrich-Withelms-Universitaét zu Berlin, Jahrgang XIV, Zweite Abteilung 
(Berlin, 1911), pp. 1-85; and ibid., Jahrgang XVIII, Zweite Abteilung (Berlin, 
1915), pp. 131-86. 
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of former despotism. Yet despotism there was. It expressed 
itself in the form of piracy, capture of subjects of Christian na- 
tions, and the confiscation of the property of foreign merchants. 
Natives were subject to oppressive taxation, imprisonment, and 
death. Protection was the need of the hour. 

Evidence of the despotic rule of the sultans is available. The 
late Count Henry de Castries has edited Les sources inédites de 
Vhistoire du Maroc de 1530 @ 1845.? Unfortunately, this col- 
lection is still far from complete. Owing to the policy of the 
archives of the French foreign office, documents after 1845, ex- 
cept in so far as they have been published under the title of Doc- 
uments diplomatiques, Question de la protection diplomatique 
et consulaire du Maroc and Affaires du Maroc,* are not avail- 
able. French travelers in Morocco in the nineteenth century 
have observed the need of protection.* 

The official documents of Great Britain concerning foreign 
protection center around the Conference of Madrid, which was 
held in 1880.° The British Documents on the Origin of the War 
contain only casual references to the question.° Donald Mack- 
enzie’s report on protected persons is indispensable, while P. 
D. Trotter’s account of his mission to the court of Morocco in 
1880 adds local color.’ 

German material on the subject appears to be scarce. Two 
volumes of Aktenstiicke iiber Marokko, published as “White 


*Comte Henry de Castries, Les sources inédites de Uhistoire du Maroc de 
1530 a 1845. Premiere série. Dynastie Saadienne, 1530-1660 (Paris, 1905). 

* France, Ministére des Affaires étrangéres, Documents diplomatiques. Ques- 
tion de la protection diplomatique et consulaire au Maroc (Paris, 1880) ; Affaires 
du Maroc, 1901-1912, 6 vols. (Paris, 1905-12). 

“Notably M. de la Martinié¢re, Morocco: Journeys in the Kingdom of Fez 
and to the Court of Mulai Hassan, with Itineraries Constructed by the Author 
and a Bibliography of Morocco from 1844 to 1887 (London, 1889). 

5 Great Britain, Foreign Office, Correspondence relating to the Conference 
held at Madrid in 1880 respecting the right of Protection of Moorish Subjects by 
the Diplomatic and Consular Representatives of Foreign Powers in Morocco 
(London, 1880). 

* British Documents on the Origin of the War, 1898-1914 (London, 1926—), II, 
369; III, 101-2. 

*Donald Mackenzie, A Report on the Protégé System in Morocco (London, 
1890). P. D. Trotter, Our Mission to the Court of Morocco in 1880 under Sir John 
Drummond Hay (Edinburgh, 1881). 
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Books” in 1906 and 1908, respectively, contain little informa- 
tion of consequence.* The recent publication of Die Grosse 
Politik der Europiischen Kabinette, 1871-1914 does not in- 
clude information of the type that throws much light on the pro- 
tégé system.’ An effort made in the summer of 1926 to obtain 
permission to use unpublished manuscripts in the archives of the 
German foreign office proved futile. Through the courtesy of 
the chief of one of the departments, however, a brief abstract of 
Germany’s policy toward protégés was obtained. But this does 
not add material of consequence. 

The United States, no less than the European powers, was 
interested in the question of protection in Morocco. Aside from 
the treaties with the sultan, its relations were governed by the 
Regulation of 1863 and the Convention of Madrid. Again, in- 
formation is scanty. Apart from a brief report of the American 
consul at Tangier of 1888,"° the Consular Reports fail totally 
to reflect the agitation against the Protégé System in the late 
eighties. Ion Perdicaris’ efforts to help the natives against their 
foreign protectors resulted in the private publication of his 
correspondence" and the recall of the American consul. 

What is the Protégé System? The idea of protection in 
Morocco is an old one. It grew out of the unstable conditions 
in the country. Since the Middle Ages the land has been divided 
into the bled-el-makhzen and the bled-el-siba. The former is the 
territory of the tribes loyal to the Sultan and paying regular 
contributions. The latter is the territory of unconquered tribes. 
Whenever the sultan decided to attack the tribes of the bled-el- 


8 Germany, Auswirtiges Amt, Aktenstiicke iiber Marokko, January, 1905— 
October, 1905 (Berlin, 1906) ; ibid., September, 1906—A pril, 1908 (Berlin, 1908). 

* Die Grosse Politik der Europdischen Kabinette, 1871-1914 (Berlin, 1922- 
27), III, Nos. 664-66; VIII, 1914-71; XVII, 5171-92; XX, i, 6512-37. The arrest 
of a German mokhallet in February, 1904, caused Biilow to suggest the sending of 
a German gunboat to Tangier; ibid., XX, 6512. A mokhallet is a protégé in the 
sense of Article IX of the Convention of Madrid. 

* United States Department of State, Consular Reports, Special Issue No. 
1, March 16, 1888, pp. 1-4. Treaty of July 18, 1787, in W. M. Malloy, Treaties, 
etc., between the United States of America and Other Powers, 1776-1909 (Wash- 
ington, 1910), I, 1210-19. 

“Ton Perdicaris, American Claims and the Protection of Native Subjects in 
Morocco by a Foreign Resident (London, 1886). 
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siba, he found it necessary to levy extra contributions upon the 
bled-el-makhzen. But when a loyal tribe objected, he granted 
special immunity from taxation to the caid or to the cherif. 
Thus, there arose a group of prominent natives who were pro- 
tected against the exactions of the government. By and by 
some of the villages under their control were freed from the 
jurisdiction of the sultan’s tax-collector. Soon the great per- 
sonages of the court began to protect their interests by seeing 
to it that their servants, tenants, and employees escaped the 
authority of the makhzen.’* Thus, there developed a group of 
protected natives over whom the sultan had very little juris- 
diction. 

In more recent times, the system of protection has been ex- 
panded to include natives in the employment of foreigners. This 
development was the result of the bombardment of Salé and 
Laraiche, two nests of Moroccan pirates, in 1765 by a French 
naval expedition.** In the treaty, which was signed by Louis 
XV and Sidi Mouley-Mohammed in 1767, native secretaries, in- 
terpreters, and brokers (called censawa) in the employment of 
French consuls and French merchants were promised freedom 
from interference and taxation by the Moroccan authorities. 
In this way sums of money intrusted to native agents for com- 
mercial transactions were safeguarded against the rapacity of 
local governors.** On account of the hostility of Mohammedans 
toward Christians, the first censaua were not Moroccans but 
Hebrews. Strictly speaking, the treaty of 1767 did not confer 
foreign protection upon a selected group of natives. It merely 
restricted the sultan’s right of taxation over them. They were 
still subject to the “law of the land.” In view of the fact, how- 
ever, that subsequent agreements dealt with the withdrawal of 
protected persons from the sultan’s jurisdiction as abuses, it 


“1. Martin, “Le Régime de la Protection au Maroc,” in Archives Maro- 
caines, XV (1919), fase. I, 5-7. See also Sarah Haimowitz, The Protégé System 
in Morocco to 1880 (Master’s thesis, New York University, written under my su- 
pervision in 1926-27). A caid is the leader of a tribe; a cherif is the head of a re- 
ligious fraternity. Makhzen means government. 

* E. Rouard de Card, Les traités entre La France et le Maroc (Paris, 1898), 
pp. 33-34. 


* Article 11; P.-Louis Reviére, Traités, Codes et Lois du Maroc, I, 20-21. 
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seems certain that the consuls and foreign merchants were not 
slow to bring their censaux under the authority of the consular 
courts. 

The privileges granted to the French in 1767 were extended 
to the consuls and the merchants of the United States by the 
treaty of 1787. In 1856 Great Britain signed a treaty of com- 
merce and navigation with Morocco,"* by virtue of which her 
subjects were permitted to select native brokers. These brokers 
were promised complete liberty of buying and selling and as- 
sured protection against any interference on the part of the 
sultan’s officials. This extension of protection to natives by 
foreigners did not become serious until after the war between 
Spain and Morocco, usually called the “Tetouan War,” in 
1859-60. The treaty of commerce between Spain and Morocco, 
signed in 1861," indicated that the Protégé System was spread- 
ing and needed definite recognition. Thus, Article III stated 
that the chargé d’affaires and consul-general might choose their 
interpreters and servants freely from Mussulman subjects or 
the subjects of other countries, and that persons enjoying their 
protection should be exempt from all regular and irregular 
taxes. The same privileges were accorded consuls, vice-consuls, 
and consular agents residing in Moroccan ports. When such 
vice-consuls and consular agents were subjects of the sultan 
they were not permitted to take anyone under their protection 
save the members of their families living under their roof. 

Judging from the Regulation of Tangier of 1863,'’ the 
system of protection, which had just obtained recognition, was 
badly in need of definition. Apparently, the Mussulman and 
Hebrew vice-consuls and consular agents were arrogating to 
themselves the privileges of foreign officials of the same rank. 
In other words, they were taking natives, other than the mem- 
bers of their immediate families, under their protection. For 
the purpose of regulating the situation, France and Morocco 
agreed to a specific set of rules. These rules received interna- 
tional sanction by the signatures of the representatives of Bel- 


* Tbid., I, 43 (Art. 4). 
* Jbid., 1, 49-50, 55 (Arts. 3, 8, 47). " Tbid., 1, 59. 
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gium, the United States, Great Britain, Sardinia, and Sweden. 
For the first time, we really have an analysis of the situation 
and an attempt to set up uniform regulations. 

According to the Regulation of Tangier, protection was in- 
dividual and temporary. It covered the native, his wife, and his 
minor children living under his roof. Save in the instance of the 
Benchimol family, which had provided interpreters for France 
for many years, protection was not hereditary. All protected 
persons were divided into two categories. The first comprised 
the natives in the employment of the legations and of the vari- 
ous consular authorities. The second included the native fac- 
tors, brokers, and agents employed by French merchants en- 
gaged in the wholesale import and export business in Morocco, 
each wholesale house being allowed two brokers. If it had 
branches in various ports, however, it might have additional 
agents. 

The question of native protégés engaged in agriculture was 
a troublesome one. As foreigners could not purchase property 
in Morocco, they resorted to partnerships with natives for the 
cultivation of land, or they took a native farmer under their 
protection. Thereby they provided security for their invest- 
ments and enjoyed the benefits of landholding. After November 
1, 1863, such “agricultural associates” were not permitted.** 
But the sultan made a concession when he agreed that natives 
employed by the French as farmers and shepherds should not be 
subject to arrest without the immediate notification of the com- 
petent consular authority. 

In order that the sultan might know the names, the number, 
and the nature of the services rendered by natives enjoying pro- 
tection, the consulates were obliged to furnish lists of their pro- 
tégés to the local authorities and to give the protégés identifica- 
tion cards printed in French and Arabic. He had a cogent 
reason for demanding this information. For, by inference, all 
protégés, irrespective of their status, were no longer subject to 
his tax exactions or to his courts. His sovereignty was being 
curtailed. 


* The Regulation of Tangier was signed August 17. 
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From the accounts of Europeans, who traveled in Morocco 
between 1863 and 1880, it is obvious that the Regulation of 
Tangier was largely a paper affair. Gerhard Rohlfs,’® the Ger- 
man traveler, says that he was received in 1864 by Si-ben-Allel, 
a French protégé, to whom he presented a letter of recommenda- 
tion obtained from the French consul in Laraiche. This native, 
he adds, lived near Tangier. When the sultan tried to take his 
property, he put himself under French protection. 

After Moulay Hassan became sultan in 1873, he made ev- 
ery effort to get rid of the “right of protection.” In this he was 
supported by his naib, Mohammed Bargash* in Tangier, and 
by Sir John Drummond Hay, the British representative. Hay 
stated in 1877 that the abuse of protection was spreading so 
rapidly that soon all wealthy merchants and farmers would be 
under foreign protection and refuse to pay taxes.” In 1880, 
P. D. Trotter, an English traveler, wrote that the Jews in the 
seaport towns carried their heads high, owing to foreign pro- 
tection. Trading agents were appointed in the interior, who 
entered into partnerships with others, whether Jews or Moors. 
These irregular protégés robbed and plundered in the name and 
under the protection of the protecting government. About 1,800 
wealthy Jews, he estimated, were under foreign protection, while 
the poor ones, numbering about 200,000, suffered at the hands 
of the Moors. These conditions he ascribed to the inability of 
the consuls in the coast towns to control the actions of their 
agents in the interior. 

Under date of April 11, 1880, Trotter cites an interesting 
instance of the abuse of protection. A protected Moor and an 
inhabitant of Alcazar were partners in sheep-breeding. When 
their stock had increased to 600 head, the sheik of the district 
decided to levy a tithe. The Moor, saying that the whole herd 
belonged to him, refused to pay the tax. He was not molested. 


* Gerhard Rohifs, Reise durch Marokko, Ubersteigung des grossen Atlas, 
Exploration der Oasen Tafilet, Tuat und Reise durch die grosse Wiiste dber 
Rhadames nach Tripoli (Bremen, 1868), p. 5. 

* Naib, the sultan’s representative in Tangier. 

™ A Memoir of Sir John Drwmmond Hay, Sometime Minister at the Court 
of Morocco: Based on his Journeys and Correspondence, Compiled by his Daugh- 
ters (London, 1896), p. 321. 
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But when the Alcazari came to claim his 300 sheep, of which 
he was willing to pay his tenth, the Moor denied the fact of 
partnership and refused to give them up. An appeal to the 
Moroccan authorities was useless, since they feared the protect- 
ing power to whom the Moor threatened to make false represen- 
tations. The same writer states that while on a mission to the 
court of the sultan he was obliged to make a detour, because 
of the failure of a sheik to send an escort. When taken to task 
for his negligence, the sheik excused himself by saying that he 
had no control over his people as most of them were under for- 
eign protection.” 

Italian interests in Morocco in 1880 were limited. Italy’s 
trade, says Trotter, was nil and the number of Moorish subjects 
legally under her protection was ten. But, he continues, upon 
her “‘list” and off it there were a hundred or more protected per- 
sons. The two Italian ironclads in the harbor of Tangier in 
April, 1880, were there, presumably, for the purpose of adding 
weight to Italy’s arguments at the forthcoming conference in 
Madrid.” 

In 1879, Sir John Drummond Hay called a conference of 
the foreign representatives residing in Tangier™ to discuss the 
problem of the protégés. He was supported by Mohammed Bar- 
gash, the sultan’s naib. Owing to divergent interests, the con- 
ference could not arrive at definite conclusions. Thereupon, 
England obtained the acquiescence of the powers to meet in Ma- 
drid in the following year. At the conference, which met from 
May 19 to July 3, the powers took the attitude that, owing to 
the condition of the country, foreign protection of natives was 
indispensable. M. de Freycinet, the French minister of foreign 
affairs, saw the situation clearly. He described it in a note to 
Admiral Jaurés, the French ambassador at Madrid, as early as 
May 11. He said: 

Protection, which the European Powers grant to certain natives in 
the Cherifian Empire, is based on a system of conventional right, which 

* Trotter, Our Mission to the Court of Morocco, pp. 14, 59-60, 282-84. 


* Tbid., pp. 5-6. 
* Correspondence relating to the Conference held at Madrid in 1880, pp. 4-9. 
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is traditionally admitted as alone able to assure to foreigners in Mussul- 
man countries the means necessary for entering into relations with the 
local populations. We cannot fail to realize that an abusive application 
of this system has sometimes aroused the just susceptibilities of the ter- 
ritorial sovereign, from whose jurisdiction an excessive number of indi- 
viduals were being withdrawn. Some of the Powers have multiplied be- 
yond measure and without legitimate cause the number of their protégés: 
this has resulted in recriminations and conflicts, which have developed 
into a state of unquestionable evil.”° 

At the Conference of Madrid, France and Italy objected to 
radical changes. The German delegate was instructed by his 
government to support France.** On July 3 a formal conven- 
tion was signed by twelve powers. This convention legalized 
conditions as they had developed since the Regulation of Tan- 
gier. It became the basic law of the Protégé System. 

Morocco and the powers agreed on a number of disputed 
points: (1) The conditions under which protection might be 
granted were those specified in the British treaty of 1856, the 
Spanish treaty of 1861, and the Regulation of Tangier of 1863. 
(2) Protected persons chosen by the legations should be exempt 
from all taxes except the gate tax and the agricultural tax. The 
same rights appertained to the protégés of consuls, vice-consuls, 
and consular agents, who were restricted in their choice of na- 
tives to an interpreter, a soldier, and two servants. If a foreign 
representative appointed a subject of the sultan to the post of 
consular agent, the latter was entitled to the privileges of pro- 
tection but not permitted to choose more than one soldier-pro- 
tégé for the exercise of his function. (3) Additional restrictions 
were placed upon the selections of foreign officials. No sheik or 
other employee of the Moorish government, except the mokhaz- 
nis of the legation and the consulate guards, could be made a 
protected person. In regard to Moroccan subjects under prose- 
cution, it was provided that trials of civil cases in progress be- 
fore protection was granted should be terminated in the courts 
in which they were begun, the sentence to be communicated im- 
mediately to the interested foreign officials. Trials of ex-pro- 


* Documents Diplomatiques. Question de la Protection ... . au Maroc, pp. 
40-41. 


* Grosse Politik, III, 8397-98. 
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tégés, begun before protection ceased, had to be concluded by 
the original tribunal. Persons charged with a misdemeanor or a 
crime were not eligible for protection until the authorities of the 
country had tried them, and until, if found guilty, they had 
paid the penalty. (4) The nature of protection and the regula- 
tions concerning lists were similar to those of 1863. Article [X, 
however, was a little confusing. It declared, first, that servants, 
farmers, and other native employees of native secretaries and 
interpreters did not enjoy protection, and that the same held 
true of native employees and servants of foreign subjects; sec- 
ond, that the local authorities might not arrest such employees 
and servants without notifying the interested party ; third, that 
Moroccan subjects in the service of foreigners, who robbed, 
wounded, or killed, would be arrested immediately and the re- 
spective diplomatic or consular authority notified. The gist of 
this provision seemed to be that even the servants of native pro- 
tégés and foreign subjects enjoyed a kind of protection. (5) 
No changes were made regarding the censawa. (6) Two de- 
cided innovations were made in Articles XI—XIII. Article XI 
granted foreigners the right to hold property in Morocco with 
the consent of the sultan, while Articles XII and XIII recog- 
nized the sultan’s right to levy a gate tax and an agricultural 
tax upon protégés and foreigners. (7) Article XV dealt with 
the question of Moroccans naturalized abroad. It appears that 
a number of natives lived abroad long enough to acquire foreign 
citizenship, and that they returned to Morocco to enjoy all the 
privileges of foreigners. They were exempt from taxation and 
from the jurisdiction of the sultan’s court, and they enjoyed 
the right to have protégés. To remedy this situation, the con- 
vention stipulated that Moorish subjects naturalized abroad 
and returning to Morocco should opt, after residing in the 
country the length of time required to obtain their foreign 
status, to submit to the laws of the land or to leave the country 
—unless, of course, foreign naturalization had been obtained 
with the consent of the Moroccan government. (8) Finally, ir- 
regular protection should not be granted in the future. This, 
however, did not refer to “customary protection.” The latter 
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was reserved for persons who performed signal services for a 
foreign power. Their number was restricted to twelve.” 

Did the Convention of Madrid really reform abuses? De la 
Martiniére, while on a journey in Morocco, met a “consular 
agent of France, a pleasant Algerian, who was quite up to the 
ungrateful diplomatic task of protecting, moderating and paci- 
fying a population of Algerians and Jews, who think of nothing 
but sores, bumps and indemnities.”** But he has another story 
to tell of his cook. This fellow claimed to be an Algerian and 
carried a regular diploma. In Fez, his pugnacity got him into a 
fight with some Moors, in the course of which his watch was 
broken and his face blackened. At once he complained to the 
attaché of the French legation, who agreed to bring the matter 
before the pasha. The latter called the mokkadem of the section 
of the city in which the trouble occurred, ordered him to-find 
the thieves, and to return the money. Then the pasha ordered 
the sum to be paid immediately out of his own purse. Thus, 
everybody profited; the pasha, who was about to levy a large 
tax upon the quarter, the mokkadem, who was about to do the 
same but to a lesser extent, and the protégé.” 

The United States consul in Tangier was by no means ex- 
empt from the enjoyment of the benefits growing out of the 
abuses of the Protégé System. In 1885, Ion Perdicaris, who was 
later to be captured by Raisuli, championed the cause of de- 
fenseless natives against the consul. He says that he found 142 
natives under American protection, who were pressing claims 
amounting to almost $100,000, and that at a time when there 
were only three bona fide American citizens in the country.*° In 
1886, he was imprisoned without trial by the American vice- 
consul, the son of the consul, for refusing to deliver a native who 
had taken refuge in his house. This protected native had found 


* Martin, loc. cit., XV (1919), fasc. I, 17-82; Rouard de Card, Les Traités 
entre la France et le Maroc, pp. 125-51; Documents diplomatiques. Question de 
la protection, pp. 271-78. 

* De la Martiniére, Morocco: Journeys in the Kingdom of Fez, p. 397. 

* Ibid., pp. 380-84. Mokkadem, an official in charge of a “ward” of a town. 

* Perdicaris, American Claims, pp. ii-iii. See also translation of an article 
by Dr. (Richard) Jannasch on “American Claims and the Protection of Native 
Subjects in Morocco” (Perdicaris) in Export (Berlin), June 29, 1886. 
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it impossible to pay the exactions demanded by the vice-consul 
and had appealed to Mr. Perdicaris to save him from arrest. 
The injustice of the whole matter so incensed Perdicaris that he 
came to the United States to present the case to the state de- 
partment. In the Trenton Daily True American of October 16, 
1886, he issued a detailed statement of the situation. As a re- 
sult of this protest, Mr. Lewis was sent to Tangier to relieve 
Consul Mathews. 

In his report of 1888, the new consul throws light on the 
question of American protégés. He states that, when he arrived, 
the number of official and unofficial protected persons was more 
than 800. This number he diminished by abolishing unofficial 
(irregular) protection. Then he cites a curious instance of 
abuse. 

A small village of 800 persons, whose inhabitants were employed as 
beaters, etc., at boar hunts organized by the United States consulate, re- 
fused to pay a tax to the Sultan. When the pasha inquired at the con- 
sulate, he was told that the villagers were employes of the consulate and 
must be exempt from taxation. 

In spite of all this, Mr. Lewis believed that a legitimate system 
of protection was indispensable for commercial intercourse.” 

No nation seems to have been exempt from enjoying the 
abuses of protection. Mr. S. Bonsal, who accompanied Sir 
Charles Euan Smith to the court of the Sultan in 1892, states 
that Sir Euan made a native runner a British protégé for life 
to save him from the wrath of Moulay Hassan. He also says 
that “in the course of time ... . the system has become a 
source of income for dishonest and impecunious consuls, who 
sell protection papers to wealthy Jews and wealthy Moors, who 
are not entitled to them.” “Selling a Moor” seems to have been 
a favorite indoor sport. It worked as follows: A wealthy Moor 
who had committed a crime rushed to a consulate to purchase 
protection. As soon as the caid heard of it, he went to the con- 
sul and inquired what he would take to remove protection. The 
consul stated his price. The caid paid it. The Moor was ar- 
rested.*” 


™ Consular Reports, Special Issue, No. 1, March 16, 1888, p. 1. See also p. 4. 


* Stephen Bonsal, Morocco as It Is, with an Account of Sir Euan Smith's 
Recent Mission to Fez (London, 1894), pp. 114, 335, 337-38. 
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In 1905 a number of enterprising Germans decided to get 
rich quickly. They obtained mokhallet certificates** from the 
embassy, which they sold to natives anxious to get exemption 
from the payment of taxes. Native farmers in the interior seem 
to have been their best customers. Some of them paid as high as 
240 marks a year for the certificate. Fifteen or twenty custom- 
ers of this kind would insure a man a comfortable living in any 
Moroccan city.** 

The Protégé System in Morocco grew out of conditions in 
the country long before foreigners insisted upon the right to 
trade there. By various treaties, the rights of foreigners were 
more or less definitely defined. Before long abuses arose. The 
system, established as a means of engaging in legitimate trade, 
eventually became a method of illegally increasing the income 
of legation and consular officials. The possibilities of using the 
system for what has been euphemistically called “pacific pene- 
tration” need hardly be pointed out. 

Hueco C. M. WenvDEL 
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33 See footnote 9. 


“R. Zabel, Im Muhammedanischen Abendlande: Tagebuch einer Reise 
durch Marokko (Altenburg, 1905), p. 211. 











THE IMPORTANCE OF THE CLASS 
STRUGGLE IN MODERN HISTORY 
(CONCLUDED)' 


X TERNAL contacts like these have not solely the pur- 
1D pose of strengthening or protecting the power of an in- 
dividual class but rest also upon the different ideas of 
the opposing classes with regard to foreign policy. I need only to 
mention the word imperialism and you will all immediately recall 
how the labor movement of modern times directed itself against 
this policy, and did so primarily because of the new concept of 
the state animating the class which was just forging to the front. 
This distinction probably became most clearly visible in the 
Russian revolution of 1917, for while the rebellion of the classes 
hitherto oppressed destroyed the old tsarist class tyranny, at the 
same moment it shattered the principle of force upon which tsar- 
ist Russia—or more correctly, to quote the characteristic expres- 
sion used—all the Russias—was built up. The revolution there- 
fore liberated not only the people, but straightway all peoples, 
those different nations which by the earlier policy of conquest 
had been joined together. Thus the social revolution proved to 
be also a national revolution. This outcome has both a spiritual 
and a political significance: not only did there spring out of old 
Russia several new national states, but within these states the 
different folk languages acquired new significance. 

The most recent Russian development has perhaps in just 
this aspect surprised many since it had become customary to con- 
ceive of the social class war as foreign, or even as hostile, to the 
national movement. This view, however, was rooted more in 
party politics than in history. For history actually proves that 
class war is one of the strongest factors in the formation of na- 
tions. 

I know that this has not been generally recognized, indeed, 

1 Because of an accident in the transmission of the manuscript, the conclud- 
ing pages of Professor Koht’s article (Journal, I, 353-60) were not printed. 
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that the thought has remained foreign to most people. Person- 
ally, I have arrived at this point of view by the study of the na- 
tional development of my own people.? There I saw that the 
nation was originally nothing more than the political and spir- 
itual union of a higher class which, though small in numbers, was 
nevertheless in sole possession of power and culture. I believe 
that the downfall of an independent Norwegian state and higher 
cultural life was essentially conditioned by the fact that the 
nobility of the country relinquished its national interests so that 
it might promote its class interests in closer association with for- 
eigners of the same class. Then, however, a new class conscious- 
ness grew up out of the rise and grouping together of a new or- 
der, the bourgeoisie. And this class it really was which achieved 
the new political independence of the country. The great national 
development, however, did not set in until the numerous peasant 
class, hitherto treated and regarded as lower class, entered as a 
united force into the national life. In this connection it is signifi- 
cant to note that in the beginning the peasants manifested no 
national interests whatsoever ; their national activity was merely 
a consequence of the social and political rising. If, then, quite 
recently the working class throughout the land has also united 
in order to fight for its social and political interests, this means 
that a new stratum of the people is entering into the national 
life, that is, the nation is expanding. That this view is not a 
purely theoretical one, but embodies practical reality, is borne 
out by the way in which our working class has appropriated 
always new national demands as its own, first in economic ques- 
tions, then also in cultural matters, particularly with respect to 
the language movement. 

Thus it seems to me irrefutable that class war, which of itself 
leads to class grouping, has contributed materially to the inner 
expansion of the Norwegian nation, leading it forward to an ever 
more inclusive unity. Class conflict begins by producing a new 
antithesis within the nation; it therefore appears to lead toward 
a disintegration of the national solidarity ; however, gradually 
it becomes transformed into a unifying force. 


2 Published as a brief sketch in 1910, this development was somewhat more 
fully presented in 1926 in my book Norsk Bondereising. 
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What has thus been found true for Norwegian history may 
certainly claim general validity. For the same forces and phases 
of development that we have discovered in Norway we find also in 
other countries. Class war and class grouping are general phe- 
nomena which from like causes produce like results. The national 
significance of class emergence may perhaps be demonstrated 
most clearly in federal states where the gathering together of 
classes needs to break through strong internal boundaries. I am 
thinking of countries like the United States of America and the 
German Reich. 

It is well known that one of the conditions which helped to 
precipitate the organization of the American union under the 
constitution of 1787 was the necessity felt by the upper classes 
of uniting defensively against the revolutionary risings of the 
lower classes. Later on, however, the uniting of these very lower 
classes, the farmers and the workers, became a strong element in 
the growing national sentiment; I call to your mind the forma- 
tion of the Republican party in 1856 and its championship of 
the maintenance of the union in the War of Secession. More 
particularly the industrial development created the need for an 
ever extending national legislation, which more than once was 
caused directly by class conflict. It seems certain to me that the 
powerful national organizations of the workers actually form 
one of the firm foundations of the American union and assure 
its continued existence.* 

We have all recently observed the national activity of the 
working class in Germany in the interest especially of the unity 
of the Reich. The happenings there were in no way a surprise to 
me. In a book on Bismarck which I published in 1911 I closed 
the presentation of my views on the national results of his policy 
with the proposition that social democracy, in the struggle with 
which he had suffered his greatest political defeat, had now be- 
come the most powerful force for the safeguarding of his national 
achievement. With unexpected rapidity this proposition was 
confirmed when in the years right after the Great War the na- 
tional idea was forced to defend itself against disintegrating 


* See my books Den Amerikanske nasjonen i upphav og reising (Christiania, 
1920) and Amerikansk kultur under det nittande drhundradet (Stockholm, 1922). 
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tendencies. At that time social democracy unitedly ranged itself 
upon the side of national policy. 

I beg you to note that I am not at all insisting that the class 
conflict, be it in Germany, be it in any other country, was the sole 
factor in national evolution. I know several other concurrent 
factors. It has, however, been my task to demonstrate class con- 
flict as a real national factor in historical development. 

Whether this condition of things will remain so also in the 
future, about that we know nothing. I have already pointed out 
that the class consciousness of the Norwegian nobility ultimately 
brought it to the point of subordinating national interests to 
class interests. Must we assume that the class interests of the 
workers will gradually overcome their national feeling? The 
bourgeoisie was in its evolution linked to the idea of nationalities 
more firmly than any other class had ever been bound, and yet we 
observe that even this class in the struggle over its interests pro- 
ceeds wholly without regard for nationality. Capitalism, like 
capital itself, has become international. 

We shall probably have to conclude that the idea of nation- 
ality in the future will be much transformed, that perhaps it will 
wholly disappear. The historical fact, however, will stand that 
also the last class conflict, the rising of the worker, has at least 
for the present to a very high degree promoted the national life. 


Hatvpan Kour 
University or Osto 

















A LETTER OF LOUIS KOSSUTH 
[: THE early fifties, American public interest alternated 


between the dominant issues of slavery in America and de- 
mocracy in Europe. The importance which the former issue 
came to assume soon afterward has hitherto obscured the signif- 
icance of the latter. In relation to present-day problems, how- 
ever, the attitude of American public opinion toward the revolu- 
tion in Europe and the Crimean War is of considerable interest. 

A small group of European political refugees transferred its 
revolutionary activities to London, New York, and the Middle 
West. The United States, intended by them as an archimedic 
fulcrum of a democratic and nationalistic world-revolution, was 
drawn into the orbit of Welt politik, and, in a sociological sense at 
least, the “great society” was in its early phase of organic articu- 
lation. The London correspondent of the New York T'ribune, for 
one, harped on the polarity of the Western revolutionary spirit 
and Eastern imperialism. The fact that the T'ribune frequently 
printed those letters in guise of editorials did not diminish their 
effectiveness, nor need it further obscure the fact that the Ameri- 
can people were thus taught to do their first international think- 
ing by Kar] Marx.* 

If the temptation to indulge in a new philosophical interna- 
tionalism came to the American public from that quarter, the 
urge to “make the world safe for democracy” in Europe came 
first through Louis Kossuth. His appeal for American interven- 
tion on behalf of the principle of the self-determination of na- 
tional minorities entails both elements in the technique of the new 
statesmanship: intervention of a foreign state in the policies of 
another on behalf of a political principle and the meddling of a 
foreign statesman in domestic party politics through the manip- 
ulation of a minority group. The former element in Kossuth’s 
mission is well known: he proposed that the American govern- 
ment, alone or in conjunction with England, serve notice on the 


1N. Rjasanoff, Gesammelte Schriften von Karl Marz und Friedrich Engels, 
1852-62 (Stuttgart, 1920). 
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tsar that Russian intervention in Hungary would be considered 
a violation of the law of nations and resented here as an “un- 
friendly act.’”” 

On the second element in Kossuth’s mission, his last resort to 
force the hand of an American administration by organizing a 
German political group, which would hold the balance of power, 
around the principle of intervention and making this principle a 
condition of allegiance of that group to the one or the other party 
in a presidential campaign, the following letter throws consider- 
able light. 

While Kossuth failed in his purpose of securing American 
intervention, he greatly aroused both native and foreign-born 
American groups. In the former case, it was the constituency of 
Calvin that was disposed to rush into the path of intervention 
which the democracy of Jefferson and Jackson so feared to tread. 
On the interventionist logic of Calvinistic thinking in America, 
the religious periodicals of the time throw considerable light.’ In 
the case of the foreign-born citizenry, it might be said that while 
Kossuth accomplished little of benefit to the national minorities 
of Austria, he came near giving America a national minority of 
its own. For the German party movement undoubtedly gathered 
momentum out of the Kossuth rally and the Agitationsvereine, 
Freie Minnervereine, turner societies, etc., rapidly integrated 
into a well-defined and articulate national and revolutionary ir- 
redenta. Through the influence of the more spectacular profes- 
sional radicals over its press, the group was kept alert with the 
millennial hope of the coming of the “sixth world-power,” a dem- 
ocratic world-revolution with socialistic trimmings. In that mood 
the group walked out of the Democratic party ; in that frame of 
mind it joined the Republican crusade. If Karl Schurz could 
afford to ignore the radical element in the group in 1860 because 
he was sure of it, this was not the case with Lincoln in 1863, nor 
with his successors in 1866. The issue which Marx and Kossuth 


* For Kossuth’s purpose and career in America see J. B. McMaster, A His- 
tory of the People of the United States (New York, 1883-1913), VIII, 143-57. 
His four requests included recognition of Hungary, intervention on her behalf, 
and a loan. For his appeal to the Germans on June 23, 1852, see ibid., pp. 156-57. 

*See The Presbyterian Magazine, February, 1852, pp. 52-53, 55-59; com- 
pare Philip Schaff’s position in the Deutscher Kirchenfreund (1852), pp. 37-43. 
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had defined between 1852 and 1856 outlived the fifties and six- 
ties. If it accounts in part for the downfall of the Democratic 
party, it also accounts for the vagaries of the Frémont crowd, 
the unpopularity of Seward, and the worries of Lincoln over the 
Cleveland sectarians in 1863 and the election in 1864.* 

With some forty-eighters at least, the hope of American in- 
tervention on behalf of democracy in Europe died hard. 


Hetnricu HerMAn MAvureErR 
Lewis INstTITUTE 
CHICAGO 


LETTER OF LOUIS KOSSUTH TO GEORG SCHNEIDER® 


New York Juny 29 1852 
GEEHRTER Herr! 


Ich hoffe Sie haben bis jetzt bereits meine Deutsche Abschiedsrede 
im Tabernacle in New York 25 Juny sowie die darauf erfolgten Resolu- 
tionen des meetings gelesen. Auch hoffe ich dass der Eindruck den diese 
Angelegenheit bei den beiden Parteien erregt, Ihrer Aufmerksamkeit 
nicht entgangen ist. 

Fiirwahr es ist nicht zu verkennen dass die stimmfahigen Deutschen 
Biirger Amerika’s auf die Platform der in meiner besagten Rede auf 
gestellten Prinzipien, in eine iibereinstimmende Richtung vereinigt, die 
Macht des Ausschlags in der Hand haben. Sie kénnen entscheiden iiber 
die Richtung der Auswirtigen Politik der kiinftigen Administration der 

*Cf. Deutsche Turnzeitung, January 15, April 1, 1852; Esselen’s Atlantis 
(the foremost Hegelian organ in America), 1852-59; Deutsch-A mericanische 
} Monatschefte, I (1864-66), 110-19, 124-25; Anzeiger des Westens, March 5, 1854. 
Kossuth’s activity, the Bedini episode, Know-Nothingism and the Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill together mobilized the German group. For the influence of the inter- 
national outlook of that group on its attitude toward the Republican party, see 
K. Heinzen, Der Pionier, March 30, 1856; also Julius Frébel, America, Europa 
und die Politischen Gesichtspunkte der Gegenwart (Berlin, 1859). For a con- 
venient survey of personnel, press, politics of the German group, see F. I. Herriott, 
Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society (Springfield, Illinois, 1928), 
} XXXV, 101-91. For a synopsis of the German language press in its stand on the 
| plank in the Cleveland (1863) platform demanding “Verbindung mit der Revo- 
lution in Europa,” see Illinois Staatszeitung, October, 1863. 





* Georg Schneider, owner of the Illinois Staatszeitung (Chicago), friend of 
Abraham Lincoln, key man of the latter for the German element, delegate to the 
Republican convention of 1860, etc. The original is in the library of the Chicago 
Historical Society among the Schneider papers, containing letters of Sigel, 
Blencker, Washburne, and others. The letter has on the upper left corner a mar- 
ginal note in the handwriting of the letter itself, which reads as follows: 

“Soweit confidential N. B. der Brief nicht der Offentlichkeit iibergeben son- 


dern nur zu Privatmitteilungen beniitzt werde.” 
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Vereinigten Staaten und damit iiber den Triumpf oder den Untergang 
der Freiheit in Europa. 

Nie waren noch die Deutschen Biirger Amerika’s in dieser entschied- 
enen Machtlage. Die Parteifiihrer sind zur Erkenntnis dieser Macht ge- 
langt, und sind alarmiert, denn sie wissen dass auch im schlimmsten Falle 
die Deutschen wenigstens jede Combination, jede Berechnung der Karte 
unsicher machen kénnen. 

Werden die Deutschenn Biirger Amerika’s die Wichtigkeit ihrer 
Stellung auffassen, die ihnen in einem Jahrhundert nicht wieder kommt? 
Ich hoffe es! Gott der allmichtige Beschiitzer der Freiheit verhiite dass 
sie den Moment vernachlissigen. Werden sie Prinzipien nicht héher 
achten als Namen und Parteibenennungen? Ich hoffe sie werden es. 
Die Machtstellung Amerika’s, die Freiheit Europa’s, Deutschland’s, Un- 
garn’s, Italiens liegt in ihrer Hand. 

Um Gottes willen, wirken Sie dahin dass Ihre Deutschen Mitbiirger 
diese Stellung einnehmen und durch meeting-resolutionen die in meiner 
besagten Rede aufgestellten Prinzipien gutheissen und die dort ange- 
deutete Bahn zur ihrigen erkliren. 

Rasch gehandelt, die Macht der Stellung uncompromittiert in der 
Hand behalten bis eine oder die andere Parthei thatsichlich Garantien 
bietet ; das ist uns von der dussersten Wichtigkeit. 

Sollte ich so gliicklich sein, dass die Deutschen Biirger in verschiede- 
nen Teilen der Vereinigten Staaten meine Prinzipien und die angedeutete 
Richtung éffentlich gutheissen, und dadurch 6ffentlich den Nachweis 
liefern, dass sie diese Politik zu der ihrigen machen so wiirde dieses mich 
in die Lage setzen wirksame Unterhandlungen mit den Partheien zu 
betreiben und ihnen Garantien bieten zu kénnen, die den Prinzipien und 
den Sympathien Deutscher Herzen entsprechen wiirden. 

Gott sieht meine geheimsten Gedanken, er weiss dass nicht eitle 
Wichtigthuerei mein Herz bewegt; nein és ist das Bewusstsein dass die 
Freiheit Europas von der einhelligen Unterstiitzung der Deutschen Biir- 
ger Amerikas abhingt, das mich diese Communication machen laesst. 
Meine Bitten sind folgende: 

1. Veranstalten Sie dass ohne Zeitverlust ein Deutsches Meeting 
berufen wird um zu beraten welchen Weg die Deutschen Amerikas ein- 
schlagen sollen in der Frage der Prisidentenwahl. 

2. Lassen Sie ein Committee von einflussreichen Mannern womdg- 
lich von beiden Partheien Resolutionen vorbereiten, und unter diesen die 
Folgenden: 

a) Dass die stimmfahigen Biirger von Chicago die Prinzipien die ich 
in meiner New Yorker Rede vom 23. Juny aufgestellt, gutheissen und die 
dort angegebene Politik zur der ihrigen machen weil sie selbe fiir solche 
anerkennen die den wahren Interessen der Vereinigten Staaten und der 
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Freiheit Europas einzig angemessen sind, und daher jedem Deutschen 
Birger zur Richtschnur dienen sollten. 

b) Dass sie mich éffentlich auffordern, die Vereinigten Staaten nicht 
zu verlassen, ohne dass ich vor meiner Abreise den Deutschen Biirgern 
von Chicago mitgeteilt, welche Partei die entsprechenden Zusicherungen, 
ja Garantien erteilt habe, da sie entschlossen seien auf dieser Basis in der 
Prisidenten-Wahlfrage zu handeln. 

c) Dass sie insbesondere den Widerruf oder aber wenigstens eine 
den Prinzipien der durch die Constitution garantierten individuellen 
Rechte der Biirger der Vereinigten Staaten entsprechende Interpreta- 
tion der Neutralititsgesetze von 1818 fiir eine speziell gewiinschte is- 
sue betrachten. 

d) Dass sie ihre Mitbiirger anderer Stémme auffordern mit ihnen 
sich auf dieser erhabenen Basis der Weltfreiheit und der Ehre und 
Wohlfahrt der Vereinigten Staaten zu verbinden. 

Dieser Weg wuerde von unendlicher Wichtigkeit sein. Offene Tatig- 
keit und geheime Intriguen sind im Spiel um diesen Erfolg zu paraly- 
sieren. Aber die Deutschen sind eine Macht geworden. Wehe wenn man 
diesen Wink der Vorsehung missachten sollte. Man muss die Bewegung 
cristallisieren damit die Kraft nicht auseinanderfliesst. Je mehr es of- 
fenkundig wird dass ich und meine Politik auf die Unterstiitzung der 
Deutschen Biirger rechnen kann, desto mehr kann ich fiir die Sache 
thun die auch ihrem Herzen teuer ist. 

Im Namen der Verehrung die ich fiir Amerika hege, im Namen der 
unterdriickten Vélker Europas beschwore ich Sie, mir Ihre Hand in der 
gegebenen Richtung zu reichen. Lassen Sie mich bald von einer er- 
wiinschten Thiatigkeit héren. 

Mit Hochachtung, Brudergruss und Handschlag. 


Ihr ergebener 
L. Kossutu 














A LETTER OF FRANCIS JOSEPH 


N THE course of the week that followed the battle of Kénig- 
griatz,' it became clear to the Austrian government that the 
mediation of Napoleon III was not producing the desired 

results. In spite of the admonitions of the Emperor of the 
French, the Italians were menacing the retreat of the Austrian 
army in Venetia and the Prussians were drawing nearer to Vien- 
na. The French ambassador has left a vivid picture of the con- 
fusion and consternation that prevailed at Vienna on July 8 and 
July 9.* The Austrian government was awaiting with impatience 
and anxiety the result of Napoleon’s efforts to bring about an 
armistice. The Duc de Gramont wrote,’ 


Aujourd’hui que l’inefficacité des lettres, des messages, des pourpar- 
lers paraissait demontrée, il était nécessaire de savoir sur quoi on pouvait 
compter de la part de la France; en un mot, le moment était venu de 
demander a l’Empereur Napoléon s’il était disposé 4 appuyer sa parole 
par l’envoi d’un corps d’armée vers le Rhin et l’envoi d’une flotte 4 Venise. 
En conséquence, M. le Baron de Beust avait été chargé par l’Empereur 
Francois-Joseph de se rendre 4 Paris pour éclairer Sa Majesté sur le 
véritable état de choses 4 Vienne, et obtenir, s’il est possible, la mesure 
positive de sa bienveillance. 


Beust, himself, has told in his memoirs :* 

Es war am 9. Juli, in sehr spaiter Abendstunde,*® als Graf Moritz 
Esterhazy in mein Zimmer trat, um mir‘zu sagen, der Kaiser wiinsche 
mich zu sprechen; und zwar handle es sich darum, mich nach Paris zu 
senden, um vom Kaiser Napoléon ein kraftigeres Eingreifen zu verlan- 
ae Graf Esterhazy fiihrte mich zum Kaiser. ... . Ich 
nahm nicht Anstand, meine Bereitwilligkeit zur Ubernahme der Mis- 
sion unter Voraussetzung der Erlaubniss des Konigs zu erkliren, ohne 
meine Zweifel iiber die Chancen des Gelingens zu verschweigen. In- 


* July 3, 1866. 

*Gramont to Drouyn de Lhuys, July 10, 1866; Les origines diplomatiques de 
la guerre de 1870-71 (Paris, 1910—), X, No. 2947. 

* Tbid. 

‘F. F. von Beust, Aus Drei Viertel-Jahrhunderten (Stuttgart, 1887), II, 9 f. 


* The time given is probably inexact. Gramont’s telegram of July 9 to Paris, 
announcing the mission, is marked 4:20 p.m. and was sent after an interview with 
Beust. Cf. Les origines diplomatiques, X, Nos. 2931 and 2947. 
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struktionen erhielt ich weder miindlich noch schriftlich. Alles wurde 
meinem Ermessen iiberlassen. Ein Allerhéchstes kaiserliches Hand- 
schreiben erhielt ich zu meiner Legitimation. 


Beust’s reports of his activity in Paris were published in 
1926,° but the text of the “kaiserliches Handschreiben” seems to 
have remained unknown. In the summer of 1929, the document 
came into the possession of the Austrian National Library. 
Through the kindness of the direction of the Manuscript Divi- 
sion, I am able to print it in full. 


LawreENcE D. STEEFEL 
Untverstry oF MINNESOTA 


LieBer FREIHERR VON Bevust! 


In Betracht der engen Gemeinschaft, welche in der gegenwiartigen 
ernsten Krisis zwischen den Interessen Oesterreich’s und Sachsen’s be- 
steht, ersuche Ich Sie, Sich nach Paris zu begeben, um dem Kaiser Na- 
poléon sowohl in Meinem Namen als im Namen des K6nigs Ihres Sou- 
verains die ganze Ausdehnung der Gefahren darzustellen, welchen das 
politische Gleichgewicht und die Zukunft Europa’s ausgesetzt sein wiir- 
den, wenn nicht Frankreich durch eine augenblickliche und energische 
Intervention die Einstellung der Feindseligkeiten bei den kriegfiihren- 
den Miachten durchsezt. Ich verbleibe Ihr wohlgeneigter 


[signed] Franz Joser 
WIEN, AM 9TEN Jv 1866." 


*H. Oncken, Die Rheinpolitik Kaiser Napoleons III (Stuttgart, 1926), I, 
334 ff. and 348 ff. 

* National Bibliothek, Vienna, Autogr. 55/41. No draft or copy was pre- 
served in the Haus, Hof und Staatsarchiv. So far as I have been able to learn, 
the full text has not been published before. 























EDWARD RAYMOND TURNER, 1881-1929 


DWARD RAYMOND TURNER, professor of Euro- 
1D pean history in the Johns Hopkins University, died in 
Baltimore on December 31, 1929, after a brief illness. 
Apparently in the best of health, he contracted a chill on Christ- 
mas Day which developed into lobar pneumonia, and the disease 
soon ran its course. He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Eleanor 
Bowie Turner, and two children. 

Turner was born in Baltimore on May 28, 1881. Graduat- 
ing from St. John’s College in 1904 and receiving his Ph.D. from 
Johns Hopkins in 1910, he was successively associate in history 
at Bryn Mawr College (1910-11), professor of European his- 
tory in the University of Michigan (1911-24), and professor 
of English history in Yale University (1924-25). When Dr. 
John M. Vincent retired from the chair of European history in 
Johns Hopkins, Turner, who was deeply attached to the univer- 
sity and to Baltimore, was appointed to fill it, and he returned to 
his native city with enthusiasm and delight. He was a member of 
the American Historical Association and the Royal Historical 
Society. 

An indefatigable worker, Turner had a long list of writings 
to his credit. His dissertation, T'he Negro in Pennsylvania, was 
awarded the Justin Winsor Prize in 1910. This was followed by 
The New Market Campaign (1912) and by Ireland and Eng- 
land (1919). Then came three textbooks, Europe, 1789-1920 
(1920, revised as Europe since 1789, 1924), Europe since 1870 
(1921), and Europe, 1450-1789 (1923), which were attrac- 
tively printed and often distinguished by fresh points of views. 
His magnum opus had to do with the history of the British cabi- 
net, upon which he had been engaged for many years and which 
was based on extended research abroad. The first two volumes, 
published under the title The Privy Council of England in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries (1927-28), aroused con- 
siderable controversy. Volumes III and IV, The Cabinet Coun- 
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cil in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, had been com- 
pleted before his death, and will be published. The third part of 
the work, King, Ministers, and Parliament in the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries, was only partly written; to finish it, 
Turner had planned to go to England again in 1930. He was 
also intensely interested in the question of responsibility for the 
Great War, and in many articles sought to rebut the arguments 
of the “revisionists.” His last contribution on this subject is an 
article in the American Historical Review for January, 1930: 
“Sale of Securities, July 1914.” Readers of this Journal will 
recall his review of Salandra’s La neutralita italiana. 

Turner was a man of great knowledge, a master of many lan- 
guages, and a gentleman of wide culture. Though his aloofness 
of manner told against him in a crowd, he was keenly appreciat- 
ed by his friends, for whom he dispensed a gracious and charm- 
ing hospitality, as the writer of this notice is happy to remember. 
His passing removes one of the most ardent disciples of History 
and will be greatly lamented, even by those who did not always 
agree with the views which he advanced with energy and erudi- 
tion. 


E. 











BISMARCK 
) ee in 1923, the late Friedrich Rachfahl published an article 


which he called “Die Umwilzung der neuesten Geschichts- 

schreibung durch die letzten Quellen der Bismarckzeit.”' To 
illustrate the point, Rachfahl showed how the materials that had been 
published since the war had modified the picture of Bismarck’s foreign 
policy after 1871 as it had been painted by Hans Plehn’ in a book 
finished in the last years of the war. Most important of these new ma- 
terials were the documents published in the first section of the huge 
and valuable Grosse Politik der Europdischen Kabinette, 1871-1914.° 
This section of six volumes, covering the years from the preliminary 
peace treaty of Versailles in 1871 to the dismissal of Bismarck in 1890, 
was published in June, 1922,.and at once provided the basis for a host 
of books and articles. Since the appearance of Rachfahl’s article in 
1923, the publication of sources and of books and articles has contin- 
ued at a pace that has left the standard bibliographical aids* about two 
years in arrears. Because of its connection with the so-called “Kriegs- 
schuldfrage,” the period of the empire has remained that of the great- 
est activity, but the earlier years of Bismarck’s political career are 
now receiving a fairer share of attention. 

Much of the work of Bismarck that has been published since 1918 
is of a highly controversial nature. This is due in part to the well- 
known fact that there is much in what Bismarck wrote or is reported 
to have said that is open to various interpretations. It is very difficult 
to prove, even in the limited historical sense of the word, Bismarck’s 
motives and policies. Everyone who studies the great statesman and 
his work in detail soon realizes the ambiguities and conflicts in the evi- 
dence and tends to develop a point of view in interpreting it. The 
differences of interpretation, inevitable in the normal course of histor- 
ical and biographical studies, have, in the case of Bismarck, been 
complicated by the abnormal situation in Germany since the war and 


* Archiv fiir Politik wnd Geschichte (1923), I, 193-224; reprinted as Heft I 
of H. Roeseler’s Hinzelschriften fiir Politik und Geschichte (Berlin, 1923). 

* Bismarcks auswdrtige Politik nach der Reichsgriindung (Munich and Ber- 
lin, 1920). 

* Die Grosse Politik der Europiischen Kabinette 1871-1914. Sammlung der 
diplomatischen Akten des Auswirtigen Amts. Herausgegeben von J. Lepsius, A. 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy, F. Thimme. 40 vols. (Berlin, 1922-27). 

*Jahresberichte der deutschen Geschichte and Historische Vierteljahr- 
schrift. 
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the revolution. German scholars, and they have produced most of the 
work that we have to consider, could hardly remain unaffected by the 
clash of political and social opinions which have divided their fellow- 
countrymen. 

In the confusion immediately following the Armistice and the over- 
throw of the imperial government, there was for a short time a tend- 
ency to question the fundamental bases of Bismarck’s work. Karl 
Scheffler,’ in a book which purports to be the fruit of earlier study and 
reflection but which was written during the months of the great col- 
lapse, attempted to establish the thesis that the German empire had 
followed the wrong road in giving its destiny into the hands of a man 
like Bismarck. Hermann Kantorowicz,°® in a vigorous pamphlet, main- 
tained that the German people had been worshiping false gods, and 
that in 1960 Bismarck would appear as he had in 1860, “‘as the seducer 
of the political character of the German people and by his very victory, 
the cause of their downfall.” From another point of view, Friedrich 
Withelm Foerster,’ the pacifist, criticized the Bismarckian solution of 
the problem of German unity. These works had little influence. More 
symptomatic of what was to follow was Der missverstandne Bismarck 
by Otto Hammann.* The author, who was for many years chief of the 
press section in the foreign office, tries to show that Bismarck’s suc- 
cessors attempted to follow a Bismarckian policy and deviated from it 
because they misunderstood the original. Gradually Bismarck has be- 
come a criterion for the Germans in testing the policies, foreign and 
domestic, of the present as well as of the recent past. His genius is 
seldom questioned. 

Rachfahl’s figure, of a revolution in historical writing on the Bis- 
marck period, is somewhat exaggerated. It seems safe to say that the 
decade since the war has produced no violent or far-reaching revision 
of the best pre-war judgments of the Iron Chancellor. The sources 
which have been published, and the discussions that have followed 
them, have broadened and deepened our knowledge, they have cor- 
rected many errors of fact and some of opinion, but, for the most part, 
they have affected details and not the whole. To borrow a comparison 
from an indefatigable publisher of Bismarckiana,’ the new material has 

°K. Scheffler, Bismarck. Eine Studie (Leipzig, 1919). This was sharply criti- 


cized by A. H. Kimpfer, War Bismarck eine Genie oder nicht? Ein Beitrag zu 
dem durch Dr. Schefflers “Bismarck” angeregten Problem (Halle, 1920). 

*H. Kantarowicz, Bismarcks Schatten (Freiburg i. B., 1921). 

'F. W. Foerster, Bismarcks Werk im Lichte der fideralistischen Kritik 
(Ludwigsburg, 1921). I mention only the most respectable of this type of work. 

*O. Hammann, Der missverstandne Bismarck. 20 Jahre deutsche Weltpoli- 
tik (Berlin, 1921). 

*H. v. Poschinger, Bausteine zur Bismarck Pyramide (Berlin, 1904). 
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provided many building stones for the Bismarck pyramid but has not 
fundamentally altered its shape. 

None of the biographies of Bismarck that fall within the chrono- 
logical limits of this survey gives an adequate reflection of the present 
state of our knowledge. C. G. Robertson’s volume’? in the “Makers of 
the Nineteenth Century” series is a brilliant interpretation of Bis- 
marck’s statecraft with its emphasis on the state as power (Macht). It 
was completed too soon, however, to benefit even from Goriainow’s 
publication of the texts of the “Dreikaiserbund” and “reinsurance” 
treaties. Munroe Smith’s Bismarck and German Unity" is well bal- 
anced, sound in judgment, but too condensed to serve as more than an 
introduction to the subject. In Germany, Erich Marcks’s** stimulating 
sketch has been reprinted and Spahn’s’* and Egelhaaf’s** biographies 
have come out in new editions. Wilhelm Schiissler’s Bismarck’ is in- 
teresting as the first scholarly biography to appear since the publica- 
tion of the Grosse Politik, but neither it nor G. Roloff’s'® shorter sketch 
goes very far toward filling the gap in the literature. Emil Ludwig’s 
famous books’’ have attracted wide attention and made Bismarck 
more than a name to thousands of people, but they will not satisfy 
any one who really wants to understand Bismarck and his time. Per- 
haps the best substitute for an up-to-date Bismarck biography is Maxi- 
milian von Hagen’s Das Bismarckbild in der Literatur der Gegenwart 
(1915-27),’* which is based, however, to too great an extent on the 
books which were sent to the author for review. We can but hope, 
now that the source collections are becoming more complete and are 
being digested in many monographs and articles, that someone will take 
up the task of completing the great Bismarck biography of which Erich 
Marcks has given us only the first volume. 

Before dealing with the literature on the various periods of Bis- 
marck’s career, a few other works deserve mention. Bismarck’s religion 
has been dealt with most successfully by Otto Baumgarten, whose Bis- 


*C. Grant Robertson, Bismarck (London and New York, 1919). 

" Revised edition, New York, 1923. 

“E. Marcks, Otto von Bismarck. Ein Lebensbild (Stuttgart, 1915, and 
later editions). 

*M. Spahn, Bismarck, 2d and 8d editions (Miinchen-Gladbach, 1915-22). 
The best biography of Bismarck from the German Catholic viewpoint. 

*G,. Egelhaaf, Bismarck, Sein Leben und sein Werk, 3d edition (Stuttgart, 
1922). 

* Leipzig, 1925. 

* G. Roloff, Bismarck (Leipzig, 1929). 

"E. Ludwig, Bismarck (Stuttgart, 1921); Bismarck. Geschichte eines 
Kdmpfers (Berlin, 1926). 

* Berlin, 1929. Published originally (without the Index) in the Zeitschrift 
fir Politik, XVIII (1928-29), 240-65, 299-320, 396-412, 472-84. 
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marcks Glaube (Tiibingen, 1915) he followed in 1922 by Bismarcks 
Religion.*® A Lutheran pastor, Carl Schweitzer, has studied Bis- 
marck’s relation to the Christian state.2® He reaches the conclusion 
that with his strong feeling of duty and responsibility, his sense of 
justification from above, Bismarck, through all his political career, was 
a truly Christian statesman. In 1847, Bismarck had proclaimed that 
the end of the state was “the realization of Christianity” (des Chris- 
tentums), even if the state could not always attain this end. Bismarck’s 
state was essentially Christian and Bismarck’s political realism and his 
Christian idealism were not mutually exclusive, according to Schweit- 
zer. On the other hand, it is clear from Jéhlinger’s exhaustive mono- 
graph on Bismarck’s relations to the Jews and the Jewish problems** 
that the anti-Semitic views of the junker of 1847 were quickly and 
thoroughly modified by his wider experience in diplomacy and politics. 
A little more information on the religious aspect of Bismarck’s char- 
acter and policy can be found in E. vy. Dryander’s memoirs and in Walter 
Frank’s book on Adolf Stécker and the Christian-Socialist movement.** 

Bismarck’s knowledge of history and his use of historical examples 
is the subject of an interesting investigation by Dr. Maria Fehling.* 
In the library at Schénhausen, she examined the books to see what 
historical literature Bismarck had actually read. The opinion that his 
study of history was unsystematic is confirmed, but it is of real value 
to have a list of books that he certainly read and to know something 
about what he underlined and annotated. On the basis of this, two 
other scholars have attempted to deduce Bismarck’s philosophy of his- 
tory. The Swiss, Valentin Gitermann,”* takes as his point of departure 
a statement of Bismarck’s from 1838: “We live in a period of material 
interests.” Up to the revolution of 1848, Bismarck was caught within 
the limits of his party and his thought tended to be idealistic. In the 
revolution, he experienced for the first time the victory of the force of 
circumstances over the ideal, and from that he developed his new his- 
torical point of view. Gitermann emphasizes Bismarck’s words about 
necessity in historical events and concludes that Bismarck allowed 


* Klassiker der Religion, Vol. XVI (Géttingen, 1922). 

*C. Schweitzer, Bismarcks Stellung zum christlichen Staate (Berlin, 1923). 
Schriftenreihe der Preussischen Jahrbiicher, No. 7. Chapter ii was published in 
the Preussische Jahrbiicher, CLXXXVII (1922), 305-31. 

*Q, Jéhlinger, Bismarck und die Juden (Berlin, 1921). 

™E. v. Dryander, Erinnerungen aus meinem Leben (Bielefeld, 1922); W. 
Frank, Hofprediger Adolf Stocker und die christlich-soziale Bewegung (Berlin, 
1928). 

*M. Fehling, Bismarcks Geschichtskenntnis (Stuttgart, 1922). 

* VY. Gitermann, “Die geschichtsphilosophischen Anschauungen Bismarcks. 
Ein Versuch,” Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, LI (1923), 382- 
440. 
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small scope for the individual in his concept of history. Helmuth 
Wolff,”® in a book written without knowledge of Gitermann’s article, 
reaches different and, I think, more satisfactory conclusions from the 
same material. He emphasizes the will to power (Machtwille) as the 
central characteristic of Bismarck’s historical thinking and believes 
that the position and possibilities of the individual dominate. 

Bismarck’s views on the state are presented by Eppstein and Born- 
hak in a new edition of their collection Bismarcks Staatsrecht.*® The 
most satisfactory discussoin of the subject and indeed of what may be 
called his Weltanschauung is given by Hans Rothfels in the introduc- 
tion to Volume XXI of the series: ‘“‘Der deutsche Staatsgedanke.”*" 

The Siiddeutsche Monatshefte for 1921 contain the recollections 
of Luise Freiin von Poellnitz on Bismarck’s personality and some let- 
ters of Heinrich Fiilscher, Bismarck’s last legal adviser.** In Bis- 
marck als Gutsherr,*® the head forester of Varzin gives a delightful 
picture of the statesman’s life in the country. His family relationships 
are illustrated by his letters to his son, Wilhelm,*° of which the one of 
August 1, 1866, from Nikolsburg is of especial interest, and by Jo- 
hanna von Bismarck’s letters to the same son and to her sister-in-law.”* 
In addition, of course, many of the memoirs and works that will be re- 
ferred to in other connections* incidentally provide a mass of material 
on Bismarck’s character and personality. 

The so-called “Friedrichsruh” edition®* of Bismarck’s collected 
works is of equal importance with the first series of the Grosse Politik** 
for the study of Bismarck’s political and diplomatic career. Volumes I 
to III, edited by Hermann von Petersdorff, contain the political papers 

*H. Wolff, Geschichtsauffassung und Politik in Bismarcks Bewusstsein 
(Munich, 1926). 

* Bismarcks Staatsrecht. Die Stellungnahme des Fiirsten Otto von Bis- 
marck zu den wichtigsten Fragen des Deutschen und Preussischen Staatsrechts. 
Neu bearbeitet und herausgegeben von G. Frhr. v. Eppstein und C, Bornhak, 2d 
edition (Berlin, 1923). 

* Otto von Bismarck. Deutscher Staat. Ausgewiahlte Dokumente einge- 
leitet von Dr. Hans Rothfels (Munich, 1925). 

*% Luise Freiin von Poellnitz, “Bismarcks Persénlichkeit,” and H. Fiilscher, 
“Briefe,” in Siiddeutsche Monatshefte, XIX (1921), 105-37. 

” E. Westphal, Bismarck als Gutsherr. Erinnerungen seines Varziner Ober- 
forsters (Leipzig, 1922). 

*” Bismarcks Briefe an seinen Sohn Wilhelm. Im Auftrage der Grifin Wil- 
helm Bismarck, herausgegeben von Wolfg. Windelband (Berlin, 1922). 

" Johanna von Bismarcks Briefe an ihren Sohn Wilhelm und thre Schwdgerin 
Malwine von Arnim Krichlendorff, geb. von Bismarck. Im Auftrage der Grifin 
Wilhelm Bismarck, herausgegeben von Wolfg. Windelband (Berlin, 1924). 

*™ Cf. especially notes 42, 43, 98, 100, 102. 

“ Bismarck: die gesammelten Werke (Berlin, 1923 ff.). 

* Cf. note 3. 
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to September, 1862; Volumes IV, V (in two parts), edited by Fried- 
rich Thimme, those to the end of 1866; Volumes VII, VIII, IX, edited 
by Willy Andreas, the political conversations; Volume X, edited by Wil- 
helm Schiissler, the beginning of the new edition of the speeches. By 
the time this article has appeared in print, other volumes may have 
been finished. It is to be hoped that we shall at last have a definitive 
edition of Bismarck’s letters which are now so scattered. At present 
this collection consists for the most part of a carefully edited selection 
of material which is already known; the largest contribution of new 
material is that in the volumes edited by Thimme. 

For Bismarck’s early life, Erich Marcks’s unfinished biography* 
remains unsurpassed and almost unsupplemented. The new materials 
and studies begin with the Frankfurt period. Hermann von Petersdorff 
has edited three volumes of Bismarck’s political correspondence from 
Frankfurt, St. Petersburg, and Paris.** He has published a few new 
“private” letters and some Immediatberichte to Frederick William IV 
and to Prince William of Prussia. His principal contribution has been 
the re-editing of the materials already published by Poschinger® and 
Raschdau.** The documents in Poschinger’s Preussen im Bundestag 
1851-1859 were not always accurately reproduced, and some parts 
were omitted because of Bismarck’s consideration for the allied Aus- 
tria-Hungary. Raschdau’s editing was much better than Poschinger’s, 
but whenever possible, Petersdorff checked the reprints by the original 
documents. Bismarck’s correspondence with Schleinitz, which was 
available only in the “Cotta” edition of 1905, was inserted in its chron- 
ological place. Neither Poschinger’s nor Raschdau’s books can be dis- 
carded, however, as limitation of space made it necessary for Peters- 
dorff merely to give references to some of the documents already 
printed. 

Bismarck’s correspondence with Kleist-Retzow,*® which continued 
into the periods following that under discussion, adds a little to the 
mass of documents. By far the most important contribution is A. O. 
Meyer’s Bismarcks Kampf mit Osterreich am Bundestag zu Frankfurt 
(1851-59 ),*° in which, for the first time, the Austrian archives are used 

* E. Marcks, Bismarck, eine Biographie. Bd. I, Bismarcks Jugend (Stutt- 
gart and Berlin, 1909). P 


* Bismarck: die gesammelten Werke, Bd. I (1923), to 1854; Bd. IT (1924), 
to March 1, 1859; Bd. III (1925), to September, 1862. 

"H. v. Poschinger, Preussen im Bundestag 1851-59. Dokumente der k. 
preuss. Bundestags-Gesandtschaft. 4 vols. (Leipzig, 1882-84). 

* IL. Raschdau, Die politischen Berichte des Fiirsten Bismarck aus Peters- 
burg und Paris (1859-1862). 2 vols. (Berlin, 1920). 


* Bismarcks Briefwechsel mit Kleist-Retzow. Herausgegeben von H. v. Pet- 
ersdorff. Cotta’sche Handbibliothek, No. 211 (Stuttgart, 1919). 


“ Leipzig, 1927. 
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to supplement Bismarck’s version. Thun, Prokesch, and Rechberg give 
their pictures of Bismarck as he gave his of them. 

Bismarck’s letters to Rudolf von Auerswald,* especially in 1860— 
61, throw some light on his differences with Schleinitz, and K. v. 
Schlizer’s Petersburger Briefe*? gives a vivid picture of Bismarck’s 
advent at that capital. Some extracts from the diary of the Baroness 
von Kothen** record a few incidents from this period including Bis- 
marck’s statement: “Il nous faut une Allemagne—et c’est la Prusse 
qui devra se mettre a la téte du mouvement unificateur. Cela ne se fera 
pas sans conflit'd’opinions et il nous faudra annexer différents terri- 
toires allemandes pour arriver 4 la création d’une Allemagne.” 

Baron B. Nolde** describes the milieu in which Bismarck lived 
in St. Petersburg and especially the diplomatic conflicts during the 
Italian war. This first important treatment of Bismarck’s work at St. 
Petersburg is in Russian. In addition to the printed materials, he used 
the archives of the Russian embassy in Paris. A few letters from this 
source, in French, are reproduced in the notes. 

In his introduction to the fourth volume of Bismarck: die gesam- 
melten Werke,* the editor states that Volumes IV to VI are to contain 
Bismarck’s political papers from his appointment as chief Prussian 
minister in September, 1862, to his dismissal in 1890. The main em- 
phasis, however, will be laid on the period of the founding of the em- 
pire, 1862 to 1871. For the Jater period only the most important 
papers that have not been included in Die grosse Politik will be print- 
ed. It soon became clear that the material would require more than 
three volumes. So far, Volume IV (1862 to 1864), Volume V (1864 
to 1866), and Volume V, part II (1866) have appeared. The sub- 
stance of some of this material is familiar, as it was used by Heinrich 
von Sybel in his Begriindung des deutschen Reiches,*® but about four- 
fifths of it is new. In his introductions, Thimme emphasizes the con- 
servative character of Bismarck’s policy. In the light of the evidence 
printed in Volume V, the traditional view that, from the summer of 

“H. v. Petersdorff, “Vier Briefe Bismarcks an den Minister Rudolf von 
Auerswald,” Deutsche Rundschau, CCIX (1926), 60-70. 

“ K. v. Schlizer, Petersburger Briefe (1857-62) nebst einem Anhang: Briefe 
aus Berlin-Kopenhagen (1862-64). Herausgegeben von L. v. Schlézer (Stutt- 
gart, 1921). Cf. also Rémische Briefe 1864-69 (Stuttgart, 1922). 

“Alma d’Oertzen, née Baronne de Kothen, Bismarck, “Souvenirs d’une 
visite a Friedrichsruh 30 Mai 1894.” Avec une introduction par sa fille Héléne, 
une preface et des notes explicatives par George H. Falkiner Nuttall, F.R.S. 
(Cambridge, 1926). 

“B. E. Nolde, Peterburgskaya missiya Bismarka, 1859-1862. Rossiya i 
Evropa v nachale tsarstvovaniya Aleksandra II. (Prague, 1925). 

“ Berlin, 1927. 

“ Munich, 1889, and other editions. 
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1864, Bismarck was doing all in his power to provoke a war with 
Austria, must be modified. 

Bismarck’s diplomacy cannot be described from his own writings 
alone. It is necessary to know the reports which he received from the 
Prussian representatives abroad, and especially what he was saying to 
foreign diplomats at Berlin. The dispatches of the French representa- 
tives at Berlin from December 23, 1862, are appearing in the great 
French collection, Les origines diplomatiques de la guerre de 1870- 
1871.47 This work, which was interrupted by the war, now reaches the 
late spring of 1867 and, as the remaining volumes are said to be ready 
in manuscript, should soon be completed. Bismarck’s conversations 
with the French representatives at Berlin are of absorbing interest, 
illustrating his amazing skill at conveying an impression without mak- 
ing a promise. The volumes that have appeared since the war include 
the most important of the so-called “Cercay papers” that were restored 
to France in accordance with the treaty of 1919. In them, we can 
follow in detail the attempts of the French government to secure com- 
pensation for the great gains of Prussia, and the history of the famous 
Benedetti draft treaty is at last cleared up. Other documents of great 
value have been printed by Hermann Oncken in Die Rheinpolitik Kaiser 
Napoleons III.** They have been selected to show the desire of France 
for the left bank of the Rhine, and Oncken sometimes overestimates 
the importance of this motive in Napoleon’s policy. Nevertheless, used 
in connection with what has been printed elsewhere, they throw a flood 
of light upon the negotiations between France and Prussia, and France 
and Austria, from 1863 to 1866, and on the attempt to form an anti- 
Prussian alliance of France, Austria, and Italy from 1867 to 1870. 

Alfred Stern, in the last two volumes of his Geschichte Europas,*® 
presents much hitherto unpublished material, especially from the Prus- 
sian and Austrian archives, in his chapters on the founding of the em- 
pire, but his account does not entirely supersede Erich Brandenburg’s 
Die Reichsgriindung.”° The first volume of Johannes Ziekursch, Die 
politische Geschichte des neuen deutschen Kaiserreichs (1858-71 ),°* 
deals with the problem too much from the point of view of modern 
democratic ideas, and is weak on the diplomacy of the period. 

Two other collections of documents which overstep the chronolog- 

* Paris, 1910 ff. 

“H. Oncken, Die Rheinpolitik Kaiser Napoleons III, von 1868 bis 1870 und 


der Ursprung des Krieges von 1870-71. Nach den Staatsakten von Oesterreich, 
Preussen und den siiddeutschen Mittelstaaten. 3 vols. (Berlin and Leipzig, 1926). 


“A. Stern, Geschichte Europas seit den Vertrigen von 1815, Vols. 1X and 
X (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1923-24), 


” Leipzig, 1916; 2d revised edition, 1922. 
" Frankfort, 1925. 
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ical limits of this period may, for the sake of convenience, be mentioned 
here. Bismarck und die Nordschleswigsche Frage 1864—1879°* con- 
tains the Prussian and German foreign office papers on this subject; A. 
Friis’s Det Nordslesvigske Spgrgsmaal 1864—1879°* presents Danish 
and other sources. Platzhoff’s introduction to the German volume is 
inadequate. Friis’s work at present reaches only the end of 1870. The 
source collection is the basis for his discussion of the policy of the Dan- 
ish government in the North Schleswig question. 

A number of other sources have been published in recent years 
which do not bear as directly on Bismarck as the foregoing but are of 
great interest for the period. Among the most important are two sets 
of letters of King William,™* the diary of the Crown Prince Frederick 
William,®® the papers of Grand Duke Friedrich of Baden,*® of the 
Hessian minister Dalwigk,*’ unpublished papers of Max Duncker,”® 
and the correspondence of a group of liberal politicians and scholars 
including Twesten, Sybel, and Baumgarten.*® The Letters of Queen 
Victoria® and the Later Correspondence of Lord John Russell® also con- 
tain many items of importance for the history of Bismarck’s action. 

° Bismarck und die Nordschleswigsche Frage 1864-1879. Die diplomatischen 
Akten des Auswirtigen Amtes zur Geschichie des Artikels V des Prager Friedens. 
Mit einer historischen Einleitung von W. Platzhoff. Im Auftrage des Auswirti- 
gen Amtes, herausgegeben von W. Platzhoff, K. Rheindorf, Joh. Tiedje (Berlin, 
1925). 

" A. Friis, Det Nordslesvigske Spgrgsmaal 1864-1879. Aktstykker og Breve 
til Belysning af den Danske Regerings Politik. Bind I, Fra Efteraaret 1864 
til Marts 1868; Bind II, Fra 1 April 1868 til 31 December 1870 (Copenhagen, 
1921, 1925). Den danske Regering og Nordslesvigs Genforening med Danmark, 
Bind I (Copenhagen, 1921). 

* Kaiser Wilhelms I. Weimarer Briefe. 2 vols. Kaiser Wilhelms I. Briefe 
an seine Schwester Alexandrine und deren Sohn Friedrich Franz II. Herausgege- 
ben von Joh. Schultze (Berlin and Leipzig, 1924, 1927). 

* Friedrich III: Tagebiicher von 1848-1866. Herausgegeben von H. O. 
Meisner (Leipzig, 1929). 

* H. Oncken, Grossherzog Friedrich I von Baden und die deutsche Politik 
won 1854 bis 1871. Briefwechsel, Denkschriften, Tagebiicher. 2 vols. (Stuttgart, 
Berlin, Leipzig, 1927). 

* W. Schiissler, Reinh. Freiherr v. Dalwigk zu Lichtenfels. Die Tagebiicher 
aus den Jahren 1860-71 (Leipzig, 1920). 

Max Duncker, Politischer Briefwechsel aus seinem Nachlass. Herausgege- 
ben von Joh. Schultze (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1923). 

* Deutscher Liberalismus im Zeitalter Bismarcks. Eine politische Brief- 
sammlung. Vol. I, 1859-70; Vol. II, 1871-90. Herausgegeben von P. Wentzcke 
und J. Heyderhoff (Berlin, 1925). 

© Letters of Queen Victoria. Second Series 1862-1885. 3 vols. (London, 
1926 ff.). Cf. also for this and later periods of Bismarck’s career, Sir F. Ponson- 
by, Letters of the Empress Frederick (London, 1928). 

" G. P. Gooch, The Later Correspondence of Lord John Russell, 1840-1878, 
Vol. II (London, 1925). 
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The problem of when Bismarck ceased to be a Prussian and be- 
came a German has often been discussed. Gunther Frantz deals with it 
most successfully in a little book on Bismarcks Nationalgefihl.* He 
concludes that the real question in Bismarck’s attitude is not whether 
he was Prussian or German but that of state or nation. Looked at 
from this angle, and it is certainly the correct one, it becomes clear 
that Bismarck’s enthusiasm and interest were for the state and not for 
the nation. Bismarck was a Prussian until a German state came into 
existence, then he was a German. 

Except for the problem of the Hohenzollern candidacy and the 
origins of the war with France, most of the other contributions to the 
study of Bismarck’s policy in the period of the Reichsgriindung are 
fragmentary. L. Bergstrisser, “Kritische Studien zur Konfliktszeit’”’®* 
reminds us that there were two sides to the constitutional conflict. R. 
H. Lord discusses the relations of Russia and Prussia during the 
Polish insurrection.** He was not able to use new material from the 
Prussian side, but his researches in the Russian archives are an im- 
portant contribution to a much-vexed problem. He shows that Bis- 
marck’s repeated statement that in the summer of 1863 Alexander II 
appealed in vain to King William to join him in the war against Aus- 
tria is inaccurate and misrepresents the situation on both sides. A. O. 
Meyer, “Die Zeilsetzung in Bismarcks schleswig-holsteinische Politik 
von 1855 bis 1864’°° reconciles the apparently conflicting statements 
of Bismarck on the subject. R. Sternfeld’s article®® on the Prussian 
crown council of January 2 and 3, 1864, prints the protocol which had 
already appeared as an appendix to Volume IX of Stern’s Geschichte 
Europas. He believes, as against Stern, that it really was at this meet- 
ing and not at that of January 29 that Bismarck presented the an- 
nexation of Schleswig-Holstein as the real aim of his policy. A lucky 
chance, the falling apart of an old wooden box in the Prussian ministry 
of state, disclosed Bismarck’s correspondence with Lassalle. From this 
and from the protocols of the council of ministers, Gustav Mayer works 
out Bismarck’s relations with Lassalle and their influence on the ques- 

" Leipzig, 1926. 

* Historische Vierteljahrschrift, XIX (1919-20), 346-76. I have not seen 


C. Misch, “Bismarck und die Rheinischen Liberalen. Politische Briefe aus der 
Zeit des Konfliktes und der Einigungskriege,” Rheinischer Beobachter (1926), 
pp. 263 ff. 

*R. H. Lord, “Bismarck and Russia in 1863,” American Historical Review, 
XXIX (1923), 24-48. 

* Zeitschrift der Geselischaft fiir schleswig-holsteinische Geschichte, LIII 
(1928), 103-34. 

”R. Sternfeld, “Der preussische Kronrat vom 2./3. Januar 1864,” His- 
torische Zeitschrift, CXXXI (1925), 72-80. 
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tion of universal suffrage in the reconstructed Germany.®’ Bismarck’s 
negotiations with discontented Hungarians before the war of 1866 
were supplemented by negotiations with the Serbs. Hermann Wendel’s 
Bismarck und Serbien im Jahre 1866°* is based on researches in the 
archives of Berlin, Vienna, and Belgrade. In the notes to his monu- 
mental work on Das Osterreichische Staats-und Reichproblem® Joseph 
Redlich prints a number of important documents on the origins of the 
war of 1866 and the peace settlement, including the protocols of the 
relevant council meetings at Vienna and the reports of the Austrian 
negotiators, Kd4rolyi and Brenner. Gustav Roloff has published a study 
of the discussions at Prussian headquarters at Briinn and Nikolsburg.’® 
F. de Jessen has described the relations of France to that part of 
Article V of the Treaty of Prague which provided for a possible cession 
of the northern districts of Schleswig to Denmark."' The papers of Use- 
dom and Biegeleben provide the basis for a study by Straganz on the 
origin and consequences of Usedom’s “‘Stoss ins Herz-Depesche”’ to the 
Italian government on June 17, 1866.’* G. Pagés’s account of the 
Luxemburg crisis of 1867"* is based principally on the documents pub- 
lished in Les origines diplomatiques de la guerre de 1870-1871, of 
which he is one of the editors. 

A large number of publications throw light on the obscure and tan- 
gled diplomacy of the years between the Austro-Prussian and the 
Franco-German wars. Edward von Wertheimer exploited the Austrian 
archives for his study of the projected anti-Prussian alliance of France, 
Austria, and Italy.** H. Oncken deals with the same subject in the 
introduction to his book on Napoleon III’s Rhine policy*® and he prints 
the texts of the relevant documents. Gradually the background of the 
war of 1870 is being filled in. K. Rheindorf has studied the French 
project to buy the Belgian railroads and the attitude of the Great 

"G. Mayer, Bismarck und Lassalle, thr Briefwechsel und ihre Gespriche 
(Berlin, 1928). Cf. G. Mayer, “Grifin Sophie von Hatzfeldt, Bismarck, und das 
Duell Lassalle-Racowitza,” Historische Zeitschrift, CX XXIV (1926), 47-56. 

* Berlin, 1927. 

” Vol. II (Leipzig, 1926). 

"G. Roloff, “Briinn und Nikolsburg,” Historische Zeitschrift, CXXXVI 
(1927), 457-517. 

"F, de Jessen, L’intervention de la France dans la question du Slesvig du 
Nord (Paris, 1919). 

"P.M. Straganz, Zur Geschichte der “Stoss ins Herz-Depesche” des Grafen 
Usedom (17 Juni 1866). Ein Beitrag zur Beleuchtung Bismarck’scher Politik 
auf Grund von Aufzeichnungen Usedoms (Innsbriick, 1922). 

" G, Pages, “L’affaire de Luxemburg,” Revue d’histoire moderne, I (1926), 
5-23, 401-23. 

“E. v. Wertheimer, “Zur Vorgeschichte des Krieges von 1870,” Deutsche 
Rundschau, CLXXXV (1920), 1-26, 220-40, 342-55; CLXXXVI (1921), 35-76. 

* Cf. note 48. 
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Powers toward it.”° W. Platzhoff’ shows from the Prussian archives 
that even before 1871 Bismarck’s policy was to work with Russia and 
Austria as he did in the later League of the Three Emperors. A second 
interesting article by Platzhoff’* presents evidence which indicates 
that the inspiration of the plan to give William I the imperial title 
that was discussed in 1869 and 1870 came from Lord Clarendon but 
that later Lord Clarendon opposed the project. Gustav Roloff’® has 
dealt with this and the relation between it and the disarmament nego- 
tiations of the winter of 1869-70. Le monde slave*® prints a report of 
January 3, 1870, from Wimpffen to Beust that records an interesting 
conversation with Bismarck. Among other things, the Prussian minister 
expressed his views on Austro-Prussian relations since 1866 and on 
conditions in France, and he assured Wimpffen that he had no inten- 
tion of trying to secure the German part of Austria for a German 
empire. 

There are only a few significant contributions to the history of 
the ‘“Hohenzollern candidacy” before the beginning of July, 1870. 
Wertheimer’s article on Crown Prince Frederick William and the 
Spanish candidacy*' shows King William’s hesitancy and Bismarck’s 
urgence. Although he admits that Bismarck supported the candidacy 
in order to secure political and military advantage, like most of the 
German writers on the subject, he insists that Bismarck was not seek- 
ing to provoke a war. F. Frahm, in presenting Bismarck’s correspond- 
ence with General Prim,** holds similar views. R. H. Lord,®** who was 
not allowed: to use earlier material than that for July, 1870, has pub- 

* K. Rheindorf, “Der belgisch-franzisische Eisenbahnkonflikt und die 
grosse Michte 1868/69,” Deutsche Rundschau, CXCV (1923), 113-35. 

™ W. Platzhoff, “Die Anfiinge des Dreikaiserbundes 1867-1871,” Preussische 
Jahrbiicher, CLXXXVIII (1922), 283-806, 

* W. Platzhoff, “England und der Kaiserplan vom Friihjahr 1870,” His- 
torische Zeitschrift, CX XVII (1923), 454-75. 

® G. Roloff, “Abriistung und Kaiserplan vor dem Kriege 1870,” Preussische 
Jahrbiicher, CCXIV (November, 1928). 

“Un jugement de Bismarck sur l’Autriche et le France au début de 1870,” 
Le monde slave, n.s., III, i (1926), 140-46. 

* K. v. Wertheimer, “Kronprinz Friedrich Wilhelm und die spanische 
Hohenzollern-Thronkandidatur (1868-1870),” Preussische Jahrbiicher, CCV 
(1926), 273-807. 

2 F, Frahm, “Bismarcks Briefwechsel mit General Prim,” Historische Vier- 
teljahrschrift, XXIII (1926), 64-86. 

®*R. H. Lord, The Origins of the War of 1870 (Cambridge, Mass., 1924). 
Cf. K. Rheindorf, “Ein amerikanisches Buch iiber den Kriegsausbruch von 1870,” 
Forschungen zur Brandenburg-Preussischen Geschichte, XXXVIIT (1926), 117- 
28, 
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lished a splendid edition of the Prussian documents on the immediate 
origins of the war, supplemented by a little material from Spanish and 
Austrian sources. His introduction, which aims only at the description 
of the Prussian action, has not met with complete approval in Ger- 
many. He emphasizes the stiff attitude taken by Bismarck in an early 
stage of the crisis. An instructive example of modern historical criti- 
cism is Lord’s proof that Werther’s report containing the suggestion 
of a letter of apology from King William to Napoleon III arrived at 
Ems too late to have influenced Abeken’s telegram about the king’s 
interviews with Benedetti. The best recent treatment of the candidacy 
from the French angle is that of H. Salomon, containing some evidence 
from the Austrian archives.** 

England’s attitude toward the Franco-Prussian war is presented 
by D. N. Raymond’s Columbia University thesis*® and in a monograph, 
based on the Prussian archives, by Rheindorf.*® G. v. Schoch’s essay 
on Bismarck and the Eastern question in 1870*°' adds a little to the 
story of Prussia’s relations with Russia. The central thread of Russian 
policy since the Crimean War, the Black Sea question, is sketched with 
special attention to Russo-Prussian relations and to the London con- 
ference of 1871 in Rheindorf’s book.** 

As the archives of the lesser German states as well as those of 
Austria and Prussia are now available, the establishment of the empire 
is being studied from that side also. Two studies of Mecklenburg’s 
policy may be mentioned: A. Riitz, ‘““Mecklenburgs deutsche Politik 
1850-1866,” and K. Pagel, “Mecklenburg und die deutsche Frage, 
1866—1870/71.”°® Both deal competently with a minor problem and 
throw some light on the achievement of German unity. Hermann 
Oncken’s essay on Grand Duke Friedrich I of Baden,*® E. Schneider's 


“H. Salomon, L’incident Hohenzollern; Vévénement—les hommes—les re- 
sponsabilités (Paris, 1922). 

“D. N. Raymond, British Policy and Opinion during the Franco-Prussian 
War (New York, 1921). 

“ K. Rheindorf, England und der deutsch-franzisische Krieg 1870-71. Ein 
Beitrag zur englischen Politik in der Zeit des Ueberganges vom Manchestertum 
zum Imperialismus (Bonn and Leipzig, 1923). 

* G, v. Schoch, “Bismarck und die orientalische Frage im Jahre 1870,” Preus- 
sische Jahrbiicher, CXCII (1923), 326-42. 

*K. Rheindorf, Die Schwarze-Meer-(Pontus-) Frage vom Pariser Frieden 
v. 1856 bis zum Abschluss der Londoner Conferenz von 1871 (Berlin, 1925). 

® Jahrbuch des Vereins fiir Mecklenburgische Geschichte, LXXXVI, 43-90; 
LXXXVII, 27-70. 


” H. Oncken, Grossherzog Friedrich I von Baden. Ein fiirstlicher National- 
politiker im Zeitalter der Reichsgriindung (Stuttgart, 1926). 
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study on Wiirttemberg,”’ and M. Doeberl’s book on Bavaria®*® are much 
more important. Doeberl, who has a long series of works on Bavarian 
history to his credit, maintains that at the three critical points in Ba- 
varia’s relations to the North German Confederation in 1870, the 
recognition of the casus foederis, the negotiations on the German con- 
stitution, and the question of the imperial title, the initiative came from 
the ministry and not from King Ludwig. 

The first six volumes of Die Grosse Politik der Europdischen Kab- 
inette®® contain the most important sources for the study of Bismarck’s 
foreign policy. They are supplemented by A. F. Pribram’s Secret 
Treaties of Austria-Hungary 1879-1914,°* which includes a history of 
the Triple Alliance negotiations, based on the Austrian archives. A 
number of important Russian documents on negotiations with Bismarck 
during the 1880’s were published by S. Goriainow in the American 
Historical Review in 1917 in his article on “The End of the Alliance 
of the Emperors.” Others have appeared from time to time in the 
Soviet periodical, Krasny Arkhiv. E. Daudet, in La Mission du Comte 
de St. Vallier (déc. 1877—déc. 1881), gives us a group of selections 
from the correspondence of the second French ambassador to the Ger- 
man empire, and other extracts have been printed by E. Bourgeois and 
G. Pagés in Les origines et responsabilités de la grande guerre.*® The 
French government has begun to parallel the Grosse Politik by a sim- 
ilar publication from the French archives.*’ In addition to the sources 
contained in these works, a number of the special studies contain other 
material from the archives of Berlin and Vienna. 

Next in importance to the source collections for the understanding 
of Bismarck’s personality and policy in this period are the memoirs 
and papers of Count Waldersee,®* General von Schweinitz,*® Freiherr 

* E. Schneider, “Wiirttembergs Beitritt zum deutschen Reich 1870,” Wiirtt. 
Vierteljahrhefte fiir Landes Geschichte, N.F., X XIX, 121-84. 

"M. Doeberl, Bayern und die Bismarckische Reichsgriindung (Munich, 
1925). 

"Cf. note 3. 

“A, F. Pribram, Die politischen Geheimvertrdge Oecesterreich-Ungarns 
1879-1914. Nach den Akten des Wiener Staatsarchivs. Bd. I (Vienna, 1920). 
Translated, 2 vols. (Cambridge, Mass., 1920-21). 

* Paris, 1918. * Paris, 1922. 

* Documents diplomatiques frangais, 1871-1914. te série, tome premier, 
10 mai 1871—380 juin 1875 (Paris, 1929). 

* Denkwiirdigkeiten des General-Feldmarschalls Alfred Grafen von Wald- 
ersee. Auf Veranlassung des Generalleutnants Georg Grafen von Waldersee 
bearbeitet und herausgegeben von H. O. Meisner. 3 vols, (Stuttgart, 1922-23). 
Bd. I, 1882-88; Bd. II, 1888-1900. Aus dem Briefwechsel des Generalfeldmar- 
schalls Alfred Grafen von Waldersee. Bd. 1, Die Berliner Jahre 1886-1891. 
Herausgegeben von H. O. Meisner (Stuttgart, 1928). 

” Denkwiirdigkeiten des Botschafters General v. Schweinitz. 2 vols. (Berlin, 
1927). 
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Lucius von Ballhausen,’°° J. M. von Radowitz,’°' and Kurd von 
Schlézer.’°? It is impossible in the limits of a brief survey to give an 
adequate appreciation of the wealth of interesting detail recorded by 
Waldersee. As military attaché at Paris in 1870, at Ems during some 
of the critical days in July of that year, for a time in Paris again as 
chargé d'affaires, and then active in the general staff and as quarter- 
master-general of the army, he was close to the center of German 
political activity. Schweinitz also was in a position to record much of 
interest and value. He became acquainted with Bismarck at Frankfort, 
where he served as adjutant to the commander of the federal troops 
from 1854 to 1857. From 1857 to 1860 he was attached to the service 
of the crown prince, and from 1861 to 1863 he served as military at- 
taché in Vienna. He was again attached to the service of the crown 
prince from 1863 to 1865. He did much to smooth the relations be- 
tween the heir to the throne and the minister-president. As military 
attaché in Paris he was present with Count Goltz at Biarritz during 
Bismarck’s famous visit in 1865. From Paris he went to St. Petersburg 
as the military representative of King William. From 1869 to 1876 he 
was ambassador at Vienna, and from 1876 to 1892 at St. Petersburg. 
His notes contain the record of verbal instructions from Bismarck that 
find no place in the official records. As a member of the Reichstag and 
then, from 1879 to 1890, as minister of agriculture, domains, and 
forests, Lucius von Ballhausen was in close touch with Bismarck. 
Radowitz as minister at Athens and ambassador at Constantinople 
was not so close to affairs at Berlin. Schlézer’s most important contri- 
bution concerns the settlement of the Kulturkampf. With these im- 
portant memoirs, W. Windelband’s study of Herbert Bismarck’® may 
be mentioned. 

The most detailed single work on Bismarck’s foreign policy after 
1871 is Rachfahl’s Deutschland und die Weltpolitik.‘°* This huge vol- 
ume is unsatisfactory, not only because of its lack of footnotes (omitted 
to reduce the expense of publication), but also because it does little 
more than fit material from the recently published documents into the 
framework of notes arranged for university lectures. In this and in 

**° Bismarck-Erinnerungen des Staatsministers Freiherrn Lucius von Ball- 
hausen (Stuttgart, 1921). 

 Aufzeichnungen und Erinnerungen aus dem Leben des Botschafters Jo- 
seph Maria v. Radowitz. Herausgegeben von Hajo Holborn. 2 vols. (Stuttgart, 
1925). 

™ K. v. Schlizer, Letzte rémische Briefe (Stuttgart, 1924). 

** Wolfg. Windelband, Herbert Bismarck als Mitarbeiter seines Vaters 
(Stuttgart, 1921). 

™F, Rachfahl, Deutschland und die Weltpolitik 1871-1914. Bd. I, Die 


Bismarcksche Aera (Stuttgart, 1923). “Zur auswirtigen Politik Bismarcks,” 
Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, XXI (1925), 76-134. 
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other works Rachfahl overestimated Bismarck’s desire for an alliance 
with England and failed to appreciate the flexibility of Bismarck’s 
system and the brilliant versatility of his tactics. In this respect, the 
first volume of Otto Becker’s Bismarck und die Einkreisung Deutsch- 
lands’** is much more satisfactory. Becker holds that Bismarck did 
not seek to bring about a complete reconciliation of the three great 
rivals in the Eastern question but, at the same time, did not want a 
war to break out between them. “Bismarck’s ideal was a state of con- 
tinued political opposition between our friends that would not go so far 
as to produce a war, but which would make each of the three perma- 
nently dependent on Germany’s friendship.” In an appendix to his 
second volume, Becker takes issue with Rachfahl’s conclusions and 
discusses in detail the literature on the controversy over the alternative, 
Russia or England, in Bismarck’s foreign policy.’ 

Bismarck’s policy from 1871 to 1890 is dealt with as a whole in 
a few other works, most of which are brief surveys.’ K. Stahlin’s 
articles in the Zeitschrift fiir Politik’*® are a convenient guide by a 
competent scholar. W. Naf’s Bismarcks Aussenpolitik 1871-1890" 
is worth reading for its penetrating criticism of Bismarck’s system. 
The judgment of this Swiss scholar is that the object of Bismarck’s 
policy was to keep the peace. N. Japikse, a Dutch historian, has de- 
veloped this thesis. His book, Europa en Bismarck’s Vredespolitik™® 


%°Q, Becker, Bismarck und die Einkreisung Deutschlands. Erster Teil, 
Bismarcks Biindnispolitik; zweiter Teil, Das franzdsisch-russische Biindnis (Ber- 
lin, 1923, 1925). 

1 E.g., Rachfahl’s work as in note 104; H. Rothfels, Bismarcks englische 
Biindnispolitik (Berlin, 1924); G. Ritter, Bismarcks Verhdltnis zu England und 
die Politik des neuen Kurses (Berlin, 1924) ; M. v. Taube, Fiirst Bismarck zwischen 
England und Russland (Stuttgart, 1923). 

™ E.g., V. Valentin, Bismarcks Aussenpolitik von 1871-1890 (Berlin, 1922) ; 
W. Platzhoff, Bismarcks Friedenspolitik (Bonn, 1923); H. O. Meisner, “Bis- 
marcks Biindnispolitik 1871-1890,” Preussische Jahrbiicher, CXC (1922), 265- 
97. 

18 “Aus den diplomatischen Akten des Auswirtigen Amtes. 1. Das deutsch- 
ésterreichische Biindnis und seine Anbauten bis 1884,” “2. Bismarcks Verhiltnis 
zu England und zu Frankreich 1879-1885,” “3. Die Balkankrisen 1885-1886,” 
“4, Die englische Mittelmeer-Entente mit Italien und Oesterreich 1887,” “5. Der 
Riickversicherungsvertrag 1887,” “6. Fortwirkungen der bulgarischen Krise 
1887,” “7. Die englische Balkan-Entente mit Italien und Oesterreich 1887,” “8. 
Vom Berliner Zarenbesuch bis zum Tode des alten Kaisers,” “9. Die 99 Tage,” 
“10. Von der Thronbesteigung Wilhelms II. bis zum Sturz Bismarcks,” in Zeit- 
schrift fiir Politik, XII (1922-23), 8384-51, 485-513; XIII (1923-24), 144-71, 435- 
49, 505-75; XIV (1924), 19-49. 

2 St. Gallen, 1924. 

1° N. Japikse, Europa en Bismarcks vredespolitiek. De internationale ver- 
houdingen vax 1871-1890 (Leiden, 1925). Contains some new material from the 
British archives. I have not seen the Dutch original. German translation: Eu- 
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is not as the title might seem to indicate, a work of propaganda but a 
serious, conscientious historical study. 

Half of G. P. Gooch’s Franco-German Relations 1871-1914'" 
covers the years to 1890 and offers a convenient introduction to the 
subject in the light of the German foreign-office publication. Hans 
Herzfeld has used much unpublished material for his study of the 
three years after the war: Deutschland und das geschlagene Frank- 
reich 1871—1873."'* Herzfeld also has a useful study on the war scare 
of 1875,'** in which he gives especial attention to the French military 
law. A. Wahl*** emphasizes the relation of the incident to the Kultur- 
kampf. H. Holborn'*® has shown that Radowitz was sent to Peters- 
burg to smooth out incipient difficulties. over details of the Eastern 
question. There is no evidence in Radowitz’ papers, or in those of the 
German foreign office, to support the French thesis that Bismarck 
offered Russia support in the Near East in exchange for a free hand 
against France. Both Holborn and a Dutch scholar, W. J. Jou- 
wersma,'’® lay especial weight on the manifestations of revanche senti- 
ment in France in their judgments on the origins and the development 
of the crisis. The French viewpoint is presented by A. Lajusan in 
“L’alerte diplomatique du printemps 1875.’**" 

E. v. Wertheimer, “Zur Vorgeschichte des deutsch-Osterreichisch- 
ungarischen Biindnisses von 1879,’’'** publishes some confidential cor- 
respondence of Andrassy, Karolyi, and Bismarck from 1875 on the 
attitude of Schweinitz in Vienna, in consequence of which the latter 
was transferred to St. Petersburg. The same scholar’s article on An- 


ropa und Bismarcks Friedenspolitik. Die internationalen Beziehungen von 187 1- 
1890. Herausgegeben vom Niederlindischen Komitee zur Untersuchung des 
Weltkrieges (Berlin, 1927). 

441 Tondon, 1923. 

™ H. Herzfeld, Deutschland und das geschlagene Frankreich 1871-1873. 
Friedensschluss, Kriegsentschddigung, Besatzungszeit (Berlin, 1924). K. Linne- 
bach, Deutschland als Sieger im besetzten Frankreich (Stuttgart, 1924), deals 
mainly with the facts of the occupation and not with the political problem. 

™ H. Herzfeld, Die deutsch-franzdsische Kriegsgefahr von 1875. For- 
schungen und Darstellungen aus dem Reichsarchiv. Heft 3 (Berlin, 1922). 

™ A, Wahl, Vom Bismarck der 70er Jahre (Tiibingen, 1920). 

*® Hajo Holborn, Bismarcks europdische Politik zu Beginn der 7Oer Jahre 
und die Mission Radowitz (Berlin, 1925). 

“6 W. J. Jouwersma, De duitsch-fransche oorlogscrisis van 1875. En haar 
voorgeschiedenis (Leiden, 1927). I know this only from reviews. 

™ Revue d’histoire moderne, I (1926), 368-84. 

48 Deutsche Rundschau, CLXXXII (1920), 354-71. Cf. K. Klingenfuss, 
“Beust und Andrdssy und die Kriegsgefahr von 1875,” Archiv fiir Politik und 
Geschichte, VII (1926), 616-43. 
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drassy’s Near Eastern policy in 1876-77'"® gives some interesting de- 
tails on that statesman’s relations with Bismarck after the Reichstadt 
meeting of 1876. A. Friis'*® shows how Bismarck used the international 
situation in the spring of 1878 to secure from Austria-Hungary the 
abrogation of that part of Article V of the Treaty of Prague of 1866 
which provided for a possible cession of part of Schleswig to Den- 
mark. Count E. Corti uses the papers of his uncle, the former Italian 
minister for foreign affairs, in an article on “Bismarck und Italien am 
Berliner Kongress 1878.”"*! It seems quite clear that Bismarck did 
not offer Tunis to Italy as well as to France. The policy of the powers 
in the question of Tunis is described by W. L. Langer in the American 
Historical Review.'** 

The significance of the alliance with Austria-Hungary in Bis- 
marck’s policy is discussed from the Austrian side by E. Heller on the 
basis of the published documents, and from the German, by K. Schiine- 
mann, on the basis of published and unpublished material.'** Colonel 
Heller also has an interesting article on Bismarck’s attitude toward 
the conduct of a war on two fronts.’** J. Behrendt’s study of the Po- 
lish question and the Austro-German alliance’*® deals with a problem 
of great importance which deserves further elucidation. 

Bismarck’s policy in the 1880’s has been a favorite subject of 
controversy and many points are still unsettled." J. V. Fuller’s Bis- 
marck’s Diplomacy at its Zenith’*" is very critical of Bismarck, espe- 
cially in connection with the war scare of 1887, the Mediterranean 

° “Neues zur Orientpolitik des Grafen Andrdssy 1876-77,” Historische 
Blatter, I (1921), 252-76. 

*” A, Friis, Ophaevelsen af Pragfredens Artikel 5 (Tilskueren, 1921), pp. 
106-18; translation in Historische Zeitschrift, CX XV (1922), 45-62. 

"1 Historische Vierteljahrschrift, XXIII (1926), 456-71. 


13 “The European Powers and the French Occupation of Tunis 1878-1881,” 
American Historical Review, XX XI (1925-26), 55-78, 251-65. 


13K. Heller, Das deutsch-dsterreichisch-ungarische Biindnis in Bismarcks 
Aussenpolitik (Berlin, 1925). K. Schiinemann, “Die Stellung Oesterreich-Un- 
garns in Bismarcks Biindnispolitik,” Archiv fiir Politik und Geschichte, VI 
(1926), 549-94; VII (1926), 118-52. 

%* FE. Heller, “Bismarcks Stellung zur Fiihrung des Zweifrontenkrieges,” 
Archiv fiir Politik und Geschichte, VII (1926), 677-98. 

28 “Tjie polnische Frage und das ésterreichisch-deutsche Biindnis 1885- 
1887,” Archiv fiir Politik und Geschichte, VII (1926), 699-767. 

A review in the Revue historique, CLXII (1929), 174-75, announces the 
publication of a book on this period based on the Russian archives: S. Skazkin, 
Konets avstro-russko-germanskogo soyuza, Vol. I (Moscow, 1928). 

1 Cambridge, Mass., 1922. 
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agreements and the “reinsurance” treaty, and in his Bulgarian policy. 
H. Triitzschler von Falkenstein uses some documents that were not 
accessible to Fuller for his book on Bismarck und die Kriegsgefahr des 
Jahres 1887,'** and comes to different conclusions on many points. He 
devotes an appendix to a detailed criticism of Fuller’s attitude. Count 
Corti’s Alexander von Battenberg,'*® based on the prince’s papers, is 
an important contribution to the history of the Bulgarian question and 
of Bismarck’s policy toward Austria and Russia. F. Frahm,'*° unlike 
most German historians, is inclined to believe that the authenticity of 
the so-called ‘Bulgarian documents” has not been adequately dis- 
proved. The “reinsurance” treaty has been discussed by nearly every 
writer on Bismarck’s policy or on that of his successors.**' On its sig- 
nificance depends to a great extent the interpretation of Bismarck’s 
policy toward Russia, Austria, and England. H. Holborn, Deutschland 
und die Turkei 1878/90,'** has some bearing on this complex problem. 
From the papers of Radowitz, the documents in the foreign office, and 
a few memorandums of the Deutsche Bank, the author shows that Bis- 
marck’s lack of interest in the Eastern question did not exclude an 
active diplomacy at Constantinople. If Germany should happen to 
have war with Russia, Turkey could be a useful ally. 

The studies of Bismarck’s attitude toward England as a possible 
ally need to be supplemented by those on his colonial policy. M. v. 
Hagen’s Bismarcks Kolonialpolitik’** was in press before the first 
volumes of the Grosse Politik were published. A revised edition would 
fill a great gap in the Bismarck literature. Later works of some im- 
portance on the subject are: H. Rogge, “Bismarcks Kolonialpolitik 
als aussenpolitisches Problem,”*** M. Townsend, The Origins of Ger- 

Berlin, 1924. Cf. also W. N. Medlicott, “The Mediterranean Agreements 
of 1887,” in Slavonic Review, V (1926), 66-88, 

” E. Corti, Alexander von Battenberg. Sein Kampf mit dem Zaren und 
Bismarck (Vienna, 1920). 

4° “England und Russland in Bismarcks Biindnispolitik,” Archiv fir Politik 
und Geschichte, VIII (1927), 365-431. 

1 Cf. in addition to works already mentioned: F. Rachfahl, “Der Riick- 
versicherungsvertrag, der ‘Balkandreibund’ und das angebliche Biindnisangebot 
Bismarcks an England vom Jahre 1887,” Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, XVI 
(1920-21), 23-81; XVII (1921-22), 268-77; G. Raab, Der deutsch-russische 
Riickversicherungs vertrag in dem System der Bismarckschen Politik vornehm- 
lich des Jahres 1887 (Wetzlar, 1923); W. L. Langer, The Franco-Russian Alli- 
ance, 1890-1894 (Cambridge, 1929), pp. 26-28. 

48 Berlin, 1926. 

* Stuttgart, 1923. 

* Historische Vierteljahrschrift, XX1 (1922-23), 305-33, 423-43. 
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man Colonialism,’** and A: Hasenclever, “Zur Geschichte des Helgo- 
landvertrages.”**° 

Less attention has been paid to Bismarck’s domestic than to his 
foreign policy.'*? The memoirs of Lucius von Ballhausen*** and of 
A. v. Scholz'*® contain some new evidence. H. Rothfels prints some 
hitherto unpublished documents in his Bismarck, Deutscher Staat.'*° 
He publishes a group of letters with special reference to the beginning 
of Bismarck’s social policy in the Archiv fiir Politik und Geschichte. 
This same periodical contains articles by K. Thieme on “Bismarcks 
Sozialpolitik” and by L. Maenner on ‘“Deutschlands Wirtschaft und 
Liberalismus in der Krise von 1879.”"** Neither of these articles con- 
tains new material. Only in connection with the problem of Bismarck’s 
dismissal has there been an active and systematic attempt to work out 
the questions of internal policy. 

Bismarck’s dismissal has long been a subject for controversy. The 
new materials that have appeared since the end of the war have cleared 
up many of the points at issue but have added others. Each of the 
protagonists has given his version of the conflict, William II in his 
Ereignisse und Gestalten, Bismarck in the long-awaited third volume 
of his Gedanken und Erinnerungen.*** A large amount of additional 
information is available in the published papers of a number of Prus- 
sian statesmen,’** and in the reports and letters of the representatives 

*% New York, 1921. ™ Archiv fiir Politik und Geschichte, V (1925), 507 ff. 

tT have not seen J. Curtius, Bismarcks Plan eines deutschen V olkswirt- 
schaftsrats (Heidelberg, 1919), or M. Spahn, “Der dritte Band der ‘Gedanken 
und Erinnerungen’ und die Problematik der inneren Politik Bismarcks,” in Hoch- 
land, XIX, i, 687 ff. 

*8 Cf. note 100. 

*° Ad. v. Scholz, Erlebnisse und Gesprdche mit Bismarck (Stuttgart, 1922). 

*° Cf. note 27. 


1H. Rothfels, “Zur Geschichte der Bismarckschen Innenpolitik,” Archiv 
fiir Politik und Geschichte, VII (1926), 284-310. 

1 Archiv fiir Politik und Geschichte, IX (1927), 382-407, 347-82, 456-88. 

“ Kaiser Wilhelm II, Ereignisse und Gestalten 1878-1918 (Leipzig, 1922). 
Bismarck, Erlebnisse und Gedanke (Bd. III of the Gedanken und Erinnerungen) 
(Stuttgart, 1919, not released until 1921). Cf. H. Schlitter, “Briefe Kaiser 
Franz Joseph I. und Kaiser Wilhelm II. iiber Bismarcks Riicktritt,” Osterreich- 
ische Rundschau, LIX (1919), 97-110. 


4G, Frhr. v. Eppstein, First Bismarcks Entlassung. Nach den hinterlas- 
senen, bisher unveréfftentlichten Aufzeichnungen des Staatssekretdrs des Innern, 
Staatsministers Dr. Karl Heinrich von Boetticher und des Chefs der Reichskanz- 
lei unter dem Fiirsten Bismarck Dr. Franz Johannes von Rottenburg (Berlin, 
1920). Frhr. v. Berlepsch, Kaiser Wilhelm IT. und Fiirst Bismarck (Berlin, 1922). 
Fiirst Philipp zu Eulenburg Hertefeld, Aus 50 Jahren. Erinnerungen, Tage- 
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at Berlin of Austria-Hungary,’*® Bavaria,'*® Saxony,'*’ Baden,'** and 
Weimar.**® Of the flood of books and articles on the “dropping of 
the pilot,” only a few need special mention. H. Rothfels, ‘Bismarcks 
Sturz als Forschungsproblem’”’”° is a stimulating introduction to the 
problems involved. Gagliardi’s first volume,'*' on the domestic side of 
the conflict between emperor and chancellor, is the fullest and in many 
ways the most satisfactory study available. The chief criticism of his 
work is his failure to recognize the importance in William II’s mind of 
Bismarck’s discussion of a coup d’etat’®* in case it proved impossible to 
get a satisfactory majority in the Reichstag. E. Zechlin’®* has shown 
that Bismarck discussed his plans in the council of ministers. He sug- 
gested that the emperor might declare that he found it impossible to 
rule the empire under the existing constitution and that he abdicated 
the imperial title. Then, as king of Prussia, he could invite the heads 
of the other states to negotiate a new treaty and so a new imperial con- 
stitution without universal suffrage. The controversy is not yet closed. 
Finally W. Mommsen’™ has studied the relation of the parties and the 
press to Bismarck’s fall. 


biicher und Briefe aus dem Nachlass (Berlin, 1923) ; also Bismarck. Vertrauliche 
Gespriche u. a, tiber Wilhelm den Zweiten, Von seinem Anwalt Justizrat Ferdi- 
nand Philipp aufgezeichnet und aus dessen Nachlass herausgegeben (Dresden, 
1927). Cf. also notes 22, 98, 100, 139. 

 E. v. Wertheimer, “Bismarcks Sturz. Nach neuen Quellen,” Preussische 
Jahrbiicher, CLXXXIV (1921), 300-36. W. Schiissler, Bismarcks Sturz (Leipzig, 
1922). 

“°K. A. v. Miiller, “Die Entlassung. Auf Grund der bayerischen Gesand- 
schaftsberichte,” Suddeutsche Monatshefte, XIX (1921), 138-78. 

™ “Aus kritischen Tagen. Berichte des kénigl. Sichsischen Gesandten in 
Berlin, Grafen Hohenthal und Bergen aus den Jahren 1889-1892,” Deutsche 
Rundschau, CXC (1922), 151-72. 

** OQ. Gradenwitz, Bismarcks letzter Kampf, 1888-1898. Skizzen nach Akten 
(Berlin, 1924). 

1 TF’, Pischel, “Um Bismarck. 20 Briefe aus dem Weimarer Staatsarchiv 
iiber 1. die Entlassung; 2. die Reise nach Jena,” Grenzboten, LXXXI (1922), 
Nos, 28 and 29, July 29 and August 5. 

*° Preussische Jahrbiicher, CXCI (1923), 1-29. 

* EK, Gagliardi, Bismarcks Entlassung. Teil I, Die Innenpolitik (Tiibingen, 
1927). 

™ Cf. H. Delbriick, “Von der Bismarcklegende,” Historische Zeitschrift, 
CXXXIII (1925), 69-82. 

* E. Zechlin, Die Staatsstreichpline Bismarcks und Wilhelms II (Stuttgart, 
1929). 

4 W. Mommsen, Bismarcks Sturz und die Parteien (Stuttgart, 1924). Cf. K. 
Lange, Bismarcks Sturz und die éffentliche Meinung in Deutschland und im Aus- 
lande (Stuttgart, 1927). 
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Bismarck’s political career covered about forty-three years, from 
his appearance in the Prussian united diet in 1847 to his dismissal from 
the chancellorship of the German empire in March, 1890. For at least 
twenty years, from 1870 to 1890 he was the central figure in the his- 
tory of Europe. There are probably few statesmen for whose career 
the sources, published and unpublished, are so plentiful. All that a sur- 
vey can offer in a reasonable space is an indication of what has been 
published and of the subjects which are being discussed. 


Lawrence D. STeeret 
University oF MINNESOTA 
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SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS CONCERNING THE 
DISSOLUTION OF THE HABSBURG MONARCHY 


CCEPTING the kind invitation of the editor, I wish to analyze in 
A the following article a series of new and important books con- 
cerning the dissolution of the Danube monarchy. Of course this 
pragmatic point of view was not that of. my authors, who were rather 
concerned with their own monographic fields. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the reviewer tries to impose his own point of view upon them. 
On the contrary, it is almost astonishing that the results of so many men 
——different in tendency and in quality—converge on the emphasis of cer- 
tain connections in the social and political structure of the monarchy 
which drove the old empire to disaster. In a time when we see a curious 
reversal toward the antiquated method of a purely diplomatic history, 
and when many books are offered to explain the origins of the Great War 
without any serious analysis of the underlying social, political, and eco- 
nomical currents (one would say that the motto of these writers is quod 
non est in actis non est in historia!), the reviewer believes that to analyze 
this recent literature from the point of view of the downfall of the mon- 
archy is a problem worth while not only for political scientists and so- 
ciologists but for historians as well. 


Professor Redlich’s book’ is unquestionably one of the most impor- 
tant contributions to the history of the decay of the Habsburg monarchy, 
though the figure and life-history of Emperor Francis Joseph are so out- 
standing in it that the general process of dissolution is somewhat in the 
background. As a member of parliament and later a state minister, as a 
university professor and as a writer on current political events, as a man 
intimately connected with many of the leading Austrian statesmen, poli- 
ticians and litterati, Mr. Redlich knew more concerning the aspirations 
and struggles of his generation than perhaps any other man. 

In his present volume all his exceptional qualities are seen in their 
full vigor. His biography of Francis Joseph does not belong to the so- 
called “thrilling” and sensational kind. He despises the anecdotal meth- 
od in history, sometimes even too rigidly. But this stern and matter-of- 
fact monumentality puts the great institutional connections and the gen- 
eral social and political atmosphere of the period of Francis Joseph into 


*Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria. By Josepu Repiicn. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. xvi+-547. 
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a new light. Though in real sympathy with the hero of his book (one 
would say that this sympathy is sometimes too indulgent and generous), 
he makes it perfectly clear that the emperor in his absolutist rigidity, in 
his militaristic seclusion, in his attitude always scrupulously directed 
toward the immediate issues, in his entire lack of sympathy with the non- 
feudal elements of his country, in his complete misunderstanding of the 
deep popular currents, was an anachronistic personality, almost a “miss- 
ing link’”’ between the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

This portrait is elaborated by Redlich in the smallest detail; so, too, 
the work and personalities of his leading ministers are carefully pictured. 
And though Mr. Redlich does not belong in the category of a Macaulay 
or of a Taine whose artistic qualities often even surpass their scholarly 
achievements, nevertheless there are many passages in his book which, in 
their strength and simplicity give the impression of an epitaph on a whole 
system. He describes in masterly fashion the growing paralysis of the 
Austrian half of the monarchy and how the system worked even more 
detrimentally in Hungary where Magyar feudalism, with the help of an 
antiquated electoral system which Redlich calls “the most corrupted in 
all of Europe,” crushed literally all the aspirations of the non-Magyar 
peoples. That is almost the only point in which Redlich severely censures 
his hero. 

In this way Francis Joseph, in spite of his scrupulous feeling of ad- 
ministrative duty and bureaucratic painstaking diligence (or better to 
say, just by these exaggerated qualities), destroyed his empire step by 
step; or, as Redlich puts it, “Archduke Francis Ferdinand used, among 
his intimates, often to compare his relation with his uncle to that of a 
trustee who can only look helplessly on, while the veteran owner of the 
estate lets the woods rot, the fields go to seed, and false stewards squand- 
er his substance.” 

On almost every page of the remarkable book, the student of the 
Habsburg tragedy will find new facts and illuminating remarks. There 
are only two points on which the reviewer cannot follow Professor Red- 
lich’s arguments. One is the emphasis of the author on the “‘peaceful- 
ness” of Francis Joseph. I scarcely believe that the epithet of ‘‘a peace 
monarch,” which in his old age European public opinion bestowed upon 
him was well deserved. He acted rather under the pressure of changed 
conditions and under the growing inhibition of senility than from a real 
love of peace. The man who tolerated the bestial cruelty of his generals 
in crushing the revolutionary movement in Italy and Hungary, who 
fought the wars of 1859 and 1866, who carried on the imperialistic ex- 
pansion toward Bosnia-Herzegovina, can scarcely be regarded as a chev- 
alier of peace; and even later, there can be hardly a doubt that in 1887 
he would have been perfectly willing to start a new war if Bismarck had 
not crushed the war-will of the Austrian militarists. Similarly in 1903, 
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when after the murder of King Alexander of Serbia he did not march 
upon Serbia, it was under the pressure of Italy; and also in 1913, he 
would have been perfectly willing to have engaged in the Second Balkan 
War, if the diplomatic influence of Germany and Italy had not staved off 
the Great War for another year. On the eve of the final tragedy his atti- 
tude was somewhat vacillating, because he realized the extreme danger 
of the situation. But even then his peacefulness in the strict sense of the 
word may be doubted when we remember his letter to William II of 
July 5, and his telegram of July 31, if we take into consideration that the 
peace negotiation of the British government was flatly refused by Vien- 
na, though according to Mr. Redlich, the emperor remained until the end, 
the real supreme war-lord and foreign minister of the monarchy. 

The other point upon which I would make a certain qualification is 
his description of the Magyar political front as an entirely united moral 
force, beginning with the feudal magnates and going down to the deep 
strata of the Magyar peasants. This united moral force was, however, 
only a pseudounity, a result of the electoral and administrative corrup- 
tion which Mr. Redlich has described with great acumen. 


The strict historical and sociological determination of the Habsburg 
problem, and the truth that the crisis of 1914 was not an unexpected 
thing, not a maneuver of certain diplomats, but the inherant incapacity 
of a system to solve its own difficulties, is cogently demonstrated by the 
tragedy of Crown Prince Rudolph, whose pathetic story is admirably re- 
constructed in the able and conscientious work of Herr von Mitis.? A 
number of heretofore unknown letters and documents are included in the 
volume. The tragedy of Mayerling, the sudden death of the crown prince 
and his mistress in his hunting-lodge, is now almost completely freed 
from the cloud of sensational gossip and literature which hung over that 
unhappy night. There can be scarcely a doubt that the crown prince com- 
mitted suicide after having shot his sweetheart. The motives of the suicide 
are not perfectly clear; it is very probable, however, that it was a nervous 
collapse with which the general political situation of the monarchy had 
much to do. His life seems to have been a continuous story of shocks and 
disillusionments originating from his antagonism to the prevailing polit- 
ical system of his father. He was keenly aware of the fact that the Habs- 
burg monarchy was becoming an anachronistic and dangerous structure, 
and he saw that the policy of Dualism would lead to a disaster. Of course 
he was inconsistent and vacillating concerning the right policy. Though 
he hated and feared Magyar separatism and the predominance of the 
feudal elements in Hungary, the author indicates that immediately be- 
fore the catastrophe, Rudolph, nevertheless, became entangled in the 


* Das Leben des Kronprinzen Rudolf. By Oskar Fretmerr von Mrrts. Leip- 
zig: Insel-Verlag, 1928. Pp. 467. 
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Hungarian movement for independence, and finally shrank away from 
his responsibilities. It is probable that his profound antipathy toward 
Bohemian feudalism and the dark clerical tendencies in Austria drew him 
into the camp of Magyar independence, because in that period Hungary 
seemed to be a model liberal state. He called it the “Eastern England” 
though he knew perfectly well that behind the curtain of this “liberalism” 
there was an almost unrestricted rule of the aristocratic families. At the 
same time he seems to have been dominated by the conception that with- 
out a final decisive war against Russia which would push back the auto- 
cratic colossus to its Asiatic regions, nothing serious could be done in the 
internal policy of his empire. His whole philosophy is almost dramatical- 
ly developed in the so-called Great Memoir which he wrote in 1886, and 
which Herr von Mitis now publishes for the first time in its complete text. 

The student of the collapse of the monarchy will learn more from 
this document about the real social and psychological forces of the mon- 
archy than from scores of monographs. The crown prince described here 
with the greatest lucidity all the unsolved problems of the empire. He 
saw that the parliamentary system was becoming a farce; that the for- 
eign policy was entirely insincere and unreliable ; that the ‘old camarilla 
still continued”; that the monarchy was incapable of following its his- 
torical mission of propagating Western culture in the Balkans; that its 
ally, Hohenzollern Germany, was a unity ‘“‘based on bayonets,” and that 
“the real unification of Germany will remain a task for the coming repub- 
lic” ; that in spite of this the alliance with Germany had to be maintained 
because the war with Russia would be a logical and inevitable conse- 
quence of the situation. Then he described the enormous difficulties in the 
internal policy which he faced. He visualized clearly that the Rumanians 
and the Yugoslavs would have to come to unification. He was aware of 
the terrible situation of the Ruthenians, driven by the greed of the Polish 
nobility into a secession movement. But the most difficult part of the sit- 
uation lay, according to his opinion, in Hungary. He was terrified by the 
short-sighted megalomania of the Magyars who wished to magyarize, 
with the help of renegade Germans and Jews, the other half of the popu- 
lation. “In Hungary they dance on a volcano,” he wrote; “no real offi- 
cial staff has been created, the corruption is amazing, the election of the 
functionaries comes near to open buying.” In spite of all these dangers 
and difficulties, he maintains the hope that the monarchy, “this inexplica- 
ble chaos, this ragout of nations with separatistic desires and aspira- 
tions,” would still continue, because its mission would still be to defend 
Western culture against the invasion of the Barbarians. Of course, in less 
optimistic moments of his nervous temperament, he saw the situation in a 
far more gloomy light, and he felt that “the Russian war, this great spec- 
tre,” would annihilate the monarchy. At the same time he had no illusions 
concerning the attitude of Italy, and he was an ardent protagonist of a 
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preventive war. Generally speaking, the whole outlook of the crown 
prince was the same as that by which two decades later Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand and Conrad von Hétzendorf were animated in their decisions. 
The analogy goes so far that when he visited the Yugoslav provinces or 
Trieste he was perfectly conscious that his life was endangered, and spe- 
cial precautions were taken to avoid catastrophe. 


Herr von Sosnosky’s book on the Archduke Francis Ferdinand* not 
only is a careful biography of the tragic heir-apparent, but at the same 
time throws a beam of light on the social structure and moral atmosphere 
of the former monarchy in its last fateful decades. Our conception of 
the archduke remains for the most part unaltered, but the picture as a 
whole becomes clearer, more impressive. And this is a very important 
historical service in a period when many creatures of the old régime are 
trying to falsify his personality, and make him an instrument for their 
present political plottings. For instance, some members of the Hunga- 
rian feudalism, and certain journalists attached to them, recently made 
an effort in the Neue Freie Presse of Vienna to portray the archduke as a 
friend of the Magyars and of a strictly constitutional character. After 
the documents and reminiscences given by Sosnosky, such endeavors 
must be regarded as futile, though Francis Ferdinand had no special 
predilection for the Czechs and no hatred for the Germans or Hunga- 
rians, as it was often asserted. While he hated the Magyar politicians of 
the feudai class with an almost envenomed hatred, this passion was moti- 
vated, not by animosity toward the Hungarian people, but by the convic- 
tion of the Dualist system, and with this the supremacy of the Magyars 
to the detriment of the other nations of the country, would ultimately 
destroy the equilibrium of the state. When, for instance, Count Stephen 
Tisza made the famous declaration in 1903 that the Austro-Hungarian 
compromise could be changed by the monarch and the Hungarian parlia- 
ment without the consent of Austria, and when he called the Austrian 
premier, Dr. Kérber, who repudiated this point of view, “‘a distinguished 
foreigner,” the archduke wrote a letter to Kérber, calling the behavior of 
Tisza “the highest peak of impudence and infamy.” It is no less clear 
that Francis Ferdinand was absolutely determined, upon his accession 
to the throne, to change the Hungarian constitution by introducing uni- 
versal suffrage. His whole political conception is elaborated in the small- 
est details in a remarkable document which is included in the book, and 
which was the work of Colonel Alexander von Brosch, an intimate of the 
archduke and director of his military bureau, who gave a programmatic 
form to the ideas of the heir-apparent after consulting Professors von 
Lammasch and Turba, two outstanding authorities on constitutional law. 

* Erzherzog Franz Ferdinand. By Tuerovor von Sosnosky. Munich and Ber- 
lin: R. Oldenbourg, 1929. Pp. xiv+255. 
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Though this plan does not go so far as that which was published by the 
minister von Eichhoff (unfortunately, we do not know the chronological 
relation between the two documents ) and though it maintains, as it seems 
provisionally, the Dualistic structure of the monarchy, his fundamental 
thought is the same: to crush the supremacy of the Magyars in Hungary, 
to introduce universal suffrage, and to give equal rights to all the nation- 
alities of the country. In the description of his plan, he goes even so far 
as to consider the possibilities of an armed interference. In this regard 
he emphasizes very strongly that the precedent of 1848 should be avoid- 
ed, and no foreign help should be accepted for the suppression of the pos- 
sible riot, not even that of Germany. There can be no doubt, even after 
the very benevolent portrait of Sosnosky (he was one of the favorite 
writers of the archduke, and his excellent books on the internal and ex- 
ternal policy of the monarchy, which were practically “silenced to death” 
by the official press, still belong to the best literature of the last period), 
that Francis Ferdinand was the most rigid representative of the dynastic 
theory by grace of God, a man of amazing egotism, of a terrible whimsi- 
cality, who regarded his army more as an instrument against his own 
citizens than against foreign aggressors. 

Concerning the international relations of the monarchy and the death 
of the archduke, Herr von Sosnosky shows far less objectivity and poise. 
In the turbulent irridentist movement against the monarchy, in the series 
of attempts against the lives of eminent Austrians, and, finaily, in the 
murder of the archduke, he sees only the devilish machinations of the 
Serbian secret political associations. That is a curious misrepresentation 
of the truth by a man who, himself, on the occasion of the attempt against 
the life of the banus of Croatia in 1912, wrote these significant and per- 
fectly true lines: “As long as the present system continues . . . . the 
system of political murders cannot be eliminated. . . . . On the con- 
trary it was a typical symptom, an early flash of lightning from the heavy 
thunder clouds which are gathering menacingly in the southeastern part 
of the monarchy. ... . ” Nothing substantially new is added by Sos- 
nosky to the story of the murder of the archduke, but it is important to 
notice that he maintains with strong arguments the theory of criminal 
negligence on the part of some of the leading Austrian statesmen. Two 
very important points are strongly restated by Sosnosky: (a) that every 
responsible factor in the monarchy must have known that the archduke in 
going to Sarajevo was risking his life; (b) that the news of the death of 
the archduke aroused a barely hidden enthusiasm in many of the leading 
circles in Vienna and Budapest. The author emphasizes also with great 
moral indignation the fact that the criminals who murdered the archduke 
became veritable heroes of the Serb people, and even Czech public opin- 
ion regards them as martyrs. This indignation is justifiable from a pure- 
ly moral point of view, but not from a historical, when we remember that 
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the theory advocating tyrranicide was warmly supported by some of the 
best thinkers of the sixteenth century, and that the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s Day was celebrated with a Te Deum. We should not for- 
get that the present situation in many parts of the Balkans is still nearer 
to the sixteenth than to the twentieh century, and that this crude morality 
is due, not only to the secular domination of the Turks, but also to the 
Machiavellian policy of the former Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 


The book of Baron von Chlumecky* is perhaps the most important 
contribution written up to this time toward an understanding of the per- 
sonality, work, and intentions of Francis Ferdinand. Though the picture 
given by Sosnosky is not radically altered by the investigations of the 
author, he nevertheless uses a great amount of heretofore unpublished 
documents, letters, and memoranda which make the figure of Francis 
Ferdinand clearer and better delineated. Chlumecky comes from an old 
Austrian family, and his father was one of the leading statesmen of the 
period of Francis Joseph. The author himself was intimately connected 
with the Austrian political, administrative, and diplomatic life. Later 
he became closely associated with the archduke and the group around 
him. He became practically the diplomatic and journalistic mouthpiece 
of the intentions of the Belvedere Palace, the headquarters of the arch- 
duke. 

Though the author comes near to a kind of hero worship when he de- 
scribes the life-work of his beloved master and when he refers to the ac- 
tivity of General Conrad (he regards these two as the greatest men in the 
last act of the Habsburg tragedy ) and though in his historical outlook he 
is decidedly a militaristic imperialist, the reviewer must admit that in the 
main lines of his study, Baron von Chlumecky remains loyal to the his- 
torical truth. The tragic figure of the archduke becomes even more tragic 
in this book because the reader witnesses on every page the almost titanic 
struggle which this somewhat unbalanced but strong and sincere person- 
ality waged for the reconstruction of his empire. Nobody indeed saw 
more penetratingly than did the archduke that the feudal structure of 
Hungary, its envenomed nationality policy, and the Austrian govern- 
mental system of Francis Joseph would push the monarchy toward the 
inevitable debacle. In order to save his empire in the form of a “Greater 
Austria” in which all the eight nations would have a fair chance for cul- 
tural and political development, the archduke led an incessant struggle 
against the beneficiaries of the old system. He was not a blind Catholic 
fanatic or a wild protagonist of war, as he was often described, but a man 
who, though an enthusiastic devotee of his religion, put the interest of 
his state higher than that of the church, and who, though always under 


* Erzherzog Franz Ferdinands Wirken und Wollen. By Leoroin von Cuiv- 
mecky. Berlin: Verlag fiir Kulturpolitik, 1929. Pp. 378. 
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the specter of an inevitable war, tried to check the policy of General 
Conrad, who favored a preventive war. This continuous fight for the 
modernization of the army and for a new nationality policy is described 
with great vigor and a colossal amount of facts in Chlumecky’s book. 
The Magyar policy of artificial assimilation, and the terrible ignorance 
concerning the lethal problem of the monarchy, the Yugoslav world, is 
demonstrated with new and striking examples. The whole work shows 
in every direction the facies hypocritica of the former monarchy long be- 
fore the Great War. It is almost terrifying to see how a handful of in- 
capable magnates and their lackeys envenomed all the problems of the 
empire without being subject to any serious control. Francis Ferdinand, 
in spite of his hard struggle, was unable to modify the situation serious- 
ly. A deeper reform was made impossible, not only by the stubborn re- 
sistance of his uncle, but also by the lack of an enlightened public opin- 
ion. The overwhelming majority of the press was an unscrupulous 
mouthpiece of those interests against which the archduke fought. It is 
almost pathetic to see how this strong and haughty personality was con- 
strained to use petty intrigues and backstair maneuvers. Another point 
which the author makes perfectly clear is the enormous preponderance of 
the military circles in both the internal and the foreign policy of the 
monarchy. The archduke thought that this influence was insufficient, and 
he planned a kind of militarization of the diplomatic service. When one 
understands the autocratic and militaristic mind of the archduke, he will 
reasonably doubt the assertion of Chlumecky that if Francis Ferdinand 
had not been murdered and had ascended the throne, this ‘great Habs- 
burg” could have saved the monarchy from final collapse. The reviewer 
thinks that the operation planned by the archduke should have been car- 
ried out a quarter of a century earlier by a man not so hampered by 
atavistic conceptions as was this clerical edition of the great emperor 
Joseph II. 


The book of Dr. Baernreither® belongs undoubtedly among the most 
important documents relative to the origin of the war. Baernreither, an’ 
Austrian statesman, twice cabinet minister, member in turn of the lower 
and upper house, was one of the best products of the monarchy under the 
Dualistic system. A man of remarkable intellectual gifts, a real scholar, 
financially independent, and representing the highest moral standard in 
the empire, nobody knew more than he concerning the Southern Slav 
problem. The present book, carefully edited by Professor Joseph Red- 
lich, is an excerpt from his diary written between 1892 and 1914, com- 
bined with reproductions from important letters and memoranda. (The 
book will soon be published in English. ) 


* Fragmente eines Politischen Tagebuches. By JoserH M. Barrnrerruer. 
Berlin: Verlag fiir Kulturpolitik, 1928. Pp. 352. 
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It is an amazing story, these fragmentary notes which cover a period 
of more than a fourth of a century. He develops, almost before our eyes, 
the Yugoslav problem which after the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
became the fatal problem of the monarchy. The author witnessed all the 
failures, faults, and crimes of the Austro-Hungarian régime. He saw 
how a “new Lombardy” was created by the sins of omission and com- 
mission; how the feudal begs were favored to the detriment of the popu- 
lation; how Kallay stubbornly continued his Utopian plan of creating a 
Bosnian nationality opposed to the Serbo-Croat; how the schools were 
neglected, and how the military absolutism in Bosnia came more and 
more into conflict with the popular forces. But the author not only ob- 
served the pathological situation growing up in the Yugoslav world; he 
repeatedly advised the ruling circles in Austria that if a new course in 
the interest of the Yugoslay people were not undertaken, the whole policy 
of annexation would become a labor in vain, and the Yugoslav irredenta 
would destroy the unity of the empire. But just the opposite course was 
taken by the responsible statesmen. The maxim that “Serbia can only be 
cured by the cold steel of war,” that “seigner a blanc” was the only rem- 
edy for the recalcitrant Yugoslav world, became the common opinion of 
all the influential circles both military and political. They clung desper- 
ately to this vicious path. They did it so deliberately that already in 
1913 the financial plan of the coming war was discussed in detail. 

At the same time the gravity of the Rumanian irredenta was growing 
simultaneously, and Baernreither repeatedly and sternuously drew the 
attention of the Hungarian statesmen to the increasing dissatisfaction of 
Rumanian public opinion. But the answer was always that the Nation- 
ality Law of Francis Deak could not be put into practice, and that the 
short-sighted agrarian policy of the Magyar upper classes could not be 
changed. A former minister, Szterényi, himself a servile instrument in 
the hands of the Hungarian feudal lords, told Baernreither quite frankly 
that “nothing can be done in the way of serious reforms because the 
whole Hungarian policy was directed exclusively in the interest of three 
hundred noble families.”” Even the endeavor of certain diplomatists from 
Berlin was unsuccessful in mollifying the policy of Count Tisza. 

Baernreither’s book proves decisively three very important points: 
(a) that Bulgaria was encouraged by the official Austrian circles to wage 
war with Serbia in 1913; (b) that the ruthless unscrupulousness of 
Count Berchtold (which Professor Fay rightly regards as one of the 
chief causes of the Great War) was not the private crime of this mediocre 
man, but was a standpoint shared by all the responsible leading circles in 
both Austria and Hungary, because it was the only solution for the Gor- 
dian knot which their ignorance and immoral policy had tied; (c) that 
in this policy of ignorance and light-mindedness, there was no place for 
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a man of the clear-sightedness and moral sensibility of a Baernreither, a 
Redlich, or a Lammasch. 


In analyzing the book of Count Polzer-Hoditz,® the former cabinet 
director of the late Emperor Charles, the last Habsburg, I must make a 
slight apology. In my book on The Dissolution of the Habsburg Mon- 
archy, in addition to two quotations, I made an allusion to this book 
which might be misleading to the reader. At that time I knew the book 
only from certain excerpts and criticisms which were sent to me, because 
I had been rushed in the publication of my book. Now that I have stud- 
ied the work of Count Polzer-Hoditz in detail, I feel that it is one of the 
most serious contributions to the history of the collapse. Of course the 
outlook is entirely dynastic, and his chief consideration is an apology for 
the Habsburg monarchy and the desire for its reconstruction; but this 
attitude of personal loyalty toward his emperor with whom he was in- 
timately connected since his youth does not obscure the clearness of his 
vision and the fairness of his judgment. The author knows very well, 
and according to his testimony his emperor knew equally well, that the 
problem of the federalization of the monarchy, and in particular the solu- 
tion of the Yugoslav crisis, had become the vital problem of the empire. 
The last emperor, a young man of intelligence and good intentions, re- 
garded the destiny of the monarchy in the same light in which his uncle 
Francis Ferdinand had regarded it. He knew the plans of his uncle and 
understood all the difficulties of the situation; but coming to the throne 
during a war the outcome of which he always regarded pessimistically, 
and witnessing the menacing centrifugal tendencies of his peoples, he 
grew more and more vacillating and finally became a prisoner of the Ger- 
man and Magyar oligarchies. Count Polzer-Hoditz, partly of Magyar 
extraction, had no illusions about the gravity of the situation, and tried 
to persuade his master not to take the Hungarian constitutional oath be- 
cause all constitutional endeavors would break against the irresistible 
wall of Hungarian feudalism. He was convinced that “this Hungary 
represented in the National Casino and the Gentry Club at Pest” would 
never accept universal suffrage, and would never admit the Slavs as an 
equal partner in the empire. Such a policy, called a “dangerous mad- 
ness” by Count Tisza, the almighty leader of the landed aristocracy, was 
always regarded in Hungary as a sacrilege. 

In this way the nationality problem of the monarchy and especially 
the Southern Slav problem became more and more envenomed. The au- 
thor is convinced that the murder of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
was caused not only by the plot in Sarajevo, but also by the light-minded- 
ness of those high officials who did not restrain the archduke from his 
fatal trip, though warnings abounded describing the situation in Bosnia- 


* Kaiser Karl. Aus der Geheimmappe seines Kabinetts-Chefs. By Arruur 
Grar Potzer-Hoprrz. Vienna: Amalthea-Verlag, 1929. Pp. 652. 
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Herzegovina as extremely dangerous. These same officials omitted the 
most elementary precautions for the protection of the heir apparent, a 
light-mindedness which the author calls “approaching purposefulness.” 
Count Polzer-Hoditz lays great stress on the fact that most of these offi- 
cials were intimately connected with the policy of Count Tisza, whose 
sentiments were so embittered against the archduke that when a deputa- 
tion came from Bosnia to Count Tisza expressing the indignation of the 
Bosnian diet at the base assassination, he uttered the following words: 
“The Lord God has ordered it and we must be grateful to our God for 
all.” The testimony of the author corroborates entirely the well-known 
fact that the cruel ultimatum to Serbia was not the warlike act of Conrad 
von Hétzendorf and Count Berchtold alone, but it was the universal will 
of all the influential circles of Vienna and Budapest, with the exception 
of the hesitating old emperor and Count Tisza, whose scruples, however, 
were very easily overcome. 

The author describes in an interesting and vivid way the antecedents 
of the famous Amnesty Decree of the emperor, so deprecated by the Ger- 
mans and the Magyars, and his desperate efforts to get a separate peace 
through the mediary of Prince Sixtus. But no separate peace was pos- 
sible on the basis of the Dualistic system of the monarchy. Even as late 
as February, 1918, the Austrian upper house was almost unanimously in 
favor of the continuation of the war, and one of the leaders described the 
peace policy of the emperor as “a boundless stupidity” and shouted, “We 
are the victors and claim the palm!”’ This attitude equals the wisdom of 
the Magyar statesmen who refused until the last hour universal suffrage 
and the equality of the Slavs. Count Polzer-Hoditz does not exaggerate 
when he says, “Considering such a policy, can we still say that the eue- 
mies have destroyed our monarchy? Did we not ourselves break it to 
pieces?” 


The book of Herr von Glaise-Horstenau,’ director of the Austrian 
War Archives, gives us a many-sided picture of the process of dissolution 
of the monarchy during the war, and after the collapse of the Austro- 
Hungarian army. He analyzes with equal care the happenings in Vien- 
na, Budapest, Prague, Zagreb, and Lemberg in that stormy period. In 
this very complicated picture of events and men, the author is mostly a 
keen observer and a reliable guide, though he has a decidedly German 
attitude and a natural tendency to extol the efficiency of the work of the 
Habsburgs. However, he never becomes a blind admirer or a prejudiced 
apologizer of the Habsburg system. On the contrary, he describes with 
a sure hand the process of the growing moral, political, and military dis- 
integration both on the fronts and in the hinterland. He shows how from 

' Die Katastrophe. By Epmunp von Guaise-Horstenav. Vienna: Amal- 
thea-Verlag, 1929. Pp. 525. 
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the very beginning of the war, widely spread strata of the Czech and 
Yugoslav intelligentsia began their co-operation with the enemy; how 
the fighting army encountered more and more difficulties in those regions 
which held populations sympathetic with the Allies; how public opinion 
was entirely muzzled; how unnecessary exemptions from military serv- 
ice and a corrupt war-profiteering undermined the morale of the whole 
empire; how in the trenches hungry and almost naked men began to re- 
volt more and more against a war which they increasingly realized as 
useless; how finally the “Green Cadres” and other bands of deserters 
made entire regions insecure so that in the last period even the life of the 
young emperor needed protection. 

The author is equally an able observer of those conditions which led 
to a growing estrangement between the two hegemonic nations, the Ger- 
mans and the Magyars. Hungary and Austria became more and more 
separated, and the former refused all economic co-operation with the 
latter. The problem of food supply became so desperate that General 
von Landwehr captured a boat on the Danube coming from Rumania and 
destined for the provision of Germany. 

In the last two years of the war, it became manifest that the centrif- 
ugal forces would tear the monarchy asunder unless deep fundamental 
reforms were undertaken in the internal organization of the country. 
But nothing could be done in this direction because the two most power- 
ful groups of the monarchy had developed a dogged resistance until the 
last minute against a federalistic reconstruction of the empire. The 
blindness of the Magyar leading men, especially, was without example. 
Even when the catastrophe was imminent, Tisza and Wekerle opposed 
all reasonable solutions of the Yugoslav and Polish questions in order to 
maintain the artificial Magyar-German hegemony; they dreamed of a 
“subdualistic” treatment of the Poles and of the creation of a new “sep- 
aratum corpus” with Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

In the field of international policy, similar difficulties arose. The 
German and the Austrian statesmen were so greedy of their own interests 
that a really common policy could not have been undertaken. Finally, 
the leading Austrian circles realized quite clearly that only a separate 
peace could save the monarchy. But even such a separate peace had be- 
come an impossibility, not from considerations of loyalty to the German 
ally, but, as the author states, because of two motives: one, that the Ger- 
mans would have invaded Austrian territories in that case; second, that 
a separate peace would have been unimaginable without a federalistic 
remolding of the monarchy, an arrangement which the leading elements 
of the Germans and the Magyars vehemently repudiated. 

In this way the author has consistently shown that the deep social 
and moral causes which threw the monarchy into the war were the same 
which were the chief factors of disintegration during the war. In spite 
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of this, he has not the courage to draw this conclusion. His emotional 
complex makes him reluctant to speak the truth and, following the ex- 
ample of Ludendorff and other vanquished generals, he tries to construct 
an Austrian Dolchstosslegende, according to which the military defeat 
was the result of devilish progaganda on the part of the socialists and the 
emissaries of Count Michael Karolyi. He even goes so far as to call the 
withdrawal of the Hungarian troops by the government of Count K4- 
rolyi on November 1, 1918 (in order to avoid further useless bloodshed), 
a deed of Herostrates, though he mentioned himself, some pages earlier, 
that on October 30 the whole navy of the monarchy had been surrendered 
to the Yugoslav National Committee by Admiral Horthy on the order of 
the emperor. Such an unfair presentation by such a distinguished and 
acute writer as Glaise-Horstenau demonstrates how uncontrolled passion 
often falsifies history. 


Professor Radl’s work® has only an indirect bearing on the problem 
of the collapse of the Habsburg monarchy, because the main scope of his 
work is the historical analysis of the hatred between the Czechs and the 
Germans and the severe criticism of the present nationality policy of the 
Czechoslovak republic. The author, an eminent Czech scholar and pro- 
fessor of the Charles University of Prague, makes two points which are 
interesting from the point of view of our investigation. The one is the 
keen demonstration that the mass psychosis of hatred was to a large ex- 
tent an artificial product of some German and Czech intellectuals who 
unconsciously prejudiced history by the misrepresentation of certain 
facts, owing to their acceptance of the fallacious doctrine of Hegel and 
the Romanticists, who regarded the struggle of the Germans and the 
Slavs as an original and unchanging historical reality. The other point 
which is very impressive in the analysis of Professor Radl is the demon- 
stration why Czech nationalism later became a tendency against the 
state. As the Habsburgs tried to create an “Austrian nation,” it became 
impossible to reconcile the national aspirations with the exigencies of the 
state. The state became more and more something foreign or even hostile 
to national solidarity. ‘““To serve the nation,” “‘it is the common cause of 
the nation,” “national organization,” and similar slogans became Czech 
expressions of solidarity hostile to the Austrian state. Professor Radl 
shows how this dangerous ideology continues in the present republic, now 
in the mouths of national minorities in opposition to the Czech state. 


Mr. Opoéensky describes in his book® the last months of the Habs- 
burg monarchy and the preparatory activities for the establishment of 

* Der Kampf zwischen Tschechen und Deutschen. By Dr. Emanvet RApt. 
Reichenberg: Gebriider Stiepel, 1928. Pp. 208. 

*The Collapse of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and the Rise of the 
Czechoslovak State. By Jan Opotensxt. Prague: Orbis Publishing Co., Ltd., 
1928. Pp. 216. 
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the new Czechoslovak state. It is an almost chronological survey of the 
facts and events during this stormy period. The author does not give 
any substantially new data or arguments for the understanding of the 
crisis, but the Czechoslovak side of the story has become more vivid 
through his analysis. There are only two points which seem to me to be 
a distinct contribution to our knowledge: one is the piquant episode in 
which the leaders of the Czech National Committee concerted with the 
so-called “‘traitors” at Geneva in October, 1918, with the previous per- 
mission of the emperor; the second is the description of the hesitating 
attitude of some of the Slovak leaders who entered with very mixed senti- 
ments into the union with their big brothers, because they feared the su- 
premacy of the Czechs. It is interesting to remember that these fears 
even now determine the policy of certain Slovak elements in the new 
state. 


The book of Herr Frankenfeld,’® a German of the Reich, is almost 
exclusively diplomatic in its treatment of the subject. It demonstrates 
that during and after the Bosnian crisis, the diplomatic attitude of Aus- 
tria-Hungary became more and more aggressive, and that a war was 
avoided only because of the exhausted state of Russia and the pressure of 
foreign powers. At the same time the author shows how this continuous 
playing with war by the cabinet of Vienna envenomed more and more the 
international situation and permeated diplomacy with the thought that 
war was unavoidable. This conviction became so strong that already in 
1908 the more clear-sighted diplomatists realized perfectly well that this 
war would assume the proportions of a world war, in which the partic- 
ipants would align themselves exactly as they did in 1914. A further 
point of this book is the demonstration of how Germany, through the 
blunders of her statesmen, became more and more involved in the hazar- 
dous game of Austria, where, according to the bitter remark of Prince 
Lichnowsky, “Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg . . . . brought the 
instructions of Count Berchtold from Vienna.” To which Herbert von 
Hindenburg remarked that there was a particle of truth in the statement, 
because the “Austrian grand seigneur” with his nonchalant behavior im- 
posed very much upon the former Oberprasident of Potsdam, who took 
everything gravely and seriously. Of course nobody will understand this 
“frivolous game” of Austria and the short-sightedness of Germany with- 
out knowing the inner situation of Austria, under which the ruling ele- 
ments of the state felt themselves more and more in a burning house. 
The author himself has no conception of this situation. 


The accordance of so many writers about the insoluble inner difficul- 
ties of the former monarchy (which the Great War did not create but 


® Oesterreichs Spiel mit dem Krieg. By Atrrep Franxenrevp. Dresden: 
Carl Reissner, 1928. Pp. 187. 
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only aggravated ) cannot be a simple accident, but shows that all the keen- 
er and more conscientious observers stood under the sway of the same 
fundamental impressions. Almost every day brings new facts which are 
not understandable by those who indulge exclusively in diplomatic his- 
tory. For instance, how is one to interpret a recent revelation of Dr. Gus- 
tav Gratz, a former foreign minister of Admiral Horthy, made in a 
Viennese paper, reporting an interview between Count Tisza and Dr. 
Stresemann in 1915 or 1916 (arranged by Dr. Gratz himself) when 
“Stresemann having been introduced to Count Tisza, expressed his joy, 
in his first words, in having made the acquaintance of a man whose reso- 
lute demeanor had brought about the war and had cleared the oppressive 
atmosphere of pre-war times”? Only knowing what this atmosphere 
really was gives us a key to this and similar perplexities. 

If we are trying to express in a single formula the cause of the col- 
lapse of Austria-Hungary, we must say that the Habsburg monarchy 
disregarded the main principle which, according to Oswald Spengler, 
should be considered the ultimate philosophy of all state polity: “. .. . 
it belongs to the inner political tact of a ruling group, whether it belongs 
to the first or to the fourth class, to treat the class antagonisms in such a 
way that the forces of thoughts of a nation should not be fixed on party 
struggles and that treason against the state should not appear as ultima 
ratio.” The peoples of the Habsburg monarchy were always under this 
ultima ratio. 

Oscar JAsz1 

Oxsertin CoLLecE 
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The Private Correspondence of Nicolo Machiavelli. By Orxstes 
Ferrara, LL.D., Ambassador of Cuba to the United States of 
America. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1929. Pp. xii+-130. 
8 plates. $2.25. 


This attractive little book is quite obviously a by-product of the au- 
thor’s studies in preparation of his biography of Machiavelli.’ The title 
must not be taken too literally. We are offered, not a complete English 
version of Machiavelli’s private correspondence, but the amplification 
of a lecture on the “human side” of his life. An epitomized review of 
Machiavelli’s career precedes some critical observations upon the his- 
torical value of private correspondence in general, and upon the charac- 
ter, interpretation, publication, and classification of Machiavelli’s pri- 
vate letters. These are elucidated and illustrated in five chapters, each 
devoted to some well-defined portion of the correspondence. The episto- 
lary conversations with Vettori upon politics are taken up first, as most 
important; follow the political and familiar interchanges with Guicciar- 
dini; the so-called Carpi letters, also exchanged with Guicciardini, 
which record an amusing diplomatic comedy; the general correspond- 
ence with colleagues, subordinates, and friends, notably Buonaccorsi; 
finally, the intimate letters to and from members of Machiavelli’s fam- 
ily. A subsequent chapter is designed to reveal, on the basis chiefly of 
letters from fellow-citizens, the estimation in which Machiavelli was 
held by his contemporaries. In the concluding chapter Dr. Ferrara en- 
ters into analysis of the intellectual spirit of the Italian Renaissance, 
and seeks to establish “the real cause of the obloquy which has sur- 
rounded the name of Machiavelli.” He discovers this “in the radical 
change of ideas, from the realism of the Renaissance to the mysticism 
which followed” (p. 121). 

Of the 229 extant private letters, several are here for the first time 
translated in full into English; from many more there are long or short 
extracts; while the contents of the others, which make up the great bulk 
of the collection, have been paraphrased, summarized, or, as in the case 
of the lascivious letters, merely indicated. It is Dr. Ferrara’s opinion 
that this correspondence “presents to us undoubtedly the real, the hu- 
man, the unhistorical Machiavelli” (p. 116), and he believes that the 
study of the letters ‘‘will convey to every reader, if not the real facts of 
his [ Machiavelli’s] life, at least sufficient data to destroy the numerous 


+ The biography was published last year in French and also in Spanish. An 
English translation is announced to be in progress. 
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legends created around his personality” (p. 124). To convey those data 
is avowedly the only purpose of this book. 

To those who know Machiavelli only from his graver works the vol- 
ume will prove especially useful. For the private letters reveal not only 
an excellent writer primarily interested in the science of government, 
but also a rather impatient and usually unsuccessful second-class envoy, 
an observant functionary and born employee, querulous when out of 
his element, a man in whose contemplations ‘‘the esthetic, as well as the 
ethic, had no place” (p. 83), “a gay fellow” who was “a libertine and at 
the same time a good husband and a perfect father” (p. 116). Thus 
opines our author, perhaps not without some slight exaggeration. Yet, 
however that may be, it seems clear enough that the famous Florentine 
“cannot be placed on an altar and cannot be considered monstrous” (p. 
120). Challenging is the view that Machiavelli’s greatness rests on “his 
conception of the modern state based on the public interest’ (p. 88), 
but the repeated reminder that he was in no way responsible for any act 
of Caesar Borgia (p. 87) seems in our day superfluous. 

There is a bibliography of seven titles and a not unserviceable index. 


E1nar JoRANSON 
Universiry or Cui1caco 





A pied, A cheval, en carosse: voyages et moyens de transport du 
bon vieux temps. By Henri v’AvMérAs. Paris: Albin Michel, 
1929. Pp. viii+-307. Fr. 15. 

M. d’Alméras, the author of several studies on various phases and 
periods of Parisian life in the nineteenth century, here presents the first 
of two series on travel and transportation in France. The present volume 
is devoted to the medieval and modern period down to the beginning of 
the eighteenth century ; the contemplated second will carry the account to 
the beginning of railway transportation. 

Intended, as this study is, for the general public, and not for the 
professional man, it is rather to be classed as literature than as scientific 
history. Everything that literary technique could do has been done to 
enliven a matter which the general reader might otherwise find dull. All 
of M. d’Alméras’ skill as a raconteur—his vivid historical imagination, 
his keen sense of humor which delights especially in the risqué, his ability 
to turn a piquant phrase, full of subtle innuendo, his economy of words, 
which renders his language precise and yet complete—has all been 
brought to bear upon the problem of making such prosaic subjects as 
roads, rivers, horses, and carriages interesting, and even amusing. Very 
skilfully the technical information has been set into, or incased in, the 
carrying medium of the personal adventure. Each chapter flows or, per- 
haps more exactly, ripples along in such a manner as to maintain the at- 
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tention of those who are incapable of sustaining concentration. But it 
must be admitted that this object, laudable as it is, has been accomplished 
only at the cost of a somewhat disjointed treatment of the material. The 
narrative is anecdotal and episodic, not developmental; and the serious 
reader will look in vain for that logical progression from point to point, 
either of time or of topic, which he usually expects to find in historical 
writing. To be sure, this is also in part due to the nature and the extent 
of the author’s materials. In the absence of such historical paraphernalia 
as bibliography and footnotes it is impossible to discover just how inten- 
sive his research has been; but from numerous allusions in the text and 
from some of the rather curious information that it contains, one would 
conclude that he has consulted many sources. One would also conclude, 
however, that he has hunted his sources not so much with the purpose of 
taking what he found as of finding what he wanted, namely, something 
of popular interest. 

In the first five chapters, the author describes the facilities and diffi- 
culties of pilgrim travel and the wanderings of troubadours, minstrels, 
and jugglers; he reconstructs, strongly assisted here by his imagination, 
the journey of Dante to Paris; and he draws heavily on Froissart for his 
picture of gentlemanly travel in the later middle ages. The last four 
chapters deal with the early modern period, and, as a whole exceed the 
preceding ones in value, probably because the sources are more easily 
available. The description of the tribulations and the pleasures of the 
peripatetic comedians of France, which centers about Moliére, is delight- 
ful and instructive. The chapter on “Wagons, Coaches, and Water 
Coaches” (coches d’eau ) is the most genuinely historical of them all, and 
is really valuable, especially the section on water transportation in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Here is also to be found some ac- 
count of sleeping accommodations, food, wines, and service at the inns 
and hotels of both the cities and the provinces. Another chapter is con- 
densed largely from La Fontaine’s account of his journey from Paris to 
Limoges; it does well in preserving the genuine La Fontaine, but can 
hardly rank as history. The same may be said of the final chapter on 
Mme de Sévigné’s travels into Provence to visit her daughter. The book 
contains several well-selected illustrations. 


BrynJo.ur J. Hovpe 
University or PirrspurGH 





The Encomienda in New Spain. Forced Native Labor in the Spanish 
Colonies, 1492-1550. By Leste Byrp Simpson. (“University 
of California Publications in History, Vol. XIX.”) Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1929. Pp. 297. $3.50. 

In this volume in the University of California Publications in His- 
tory, Mr. Simpson presents a well-documented study of the treatment of 
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the natives in Espajiola and the islands and in the later viceroyalty of 
New Spain by successive monarchs of Castile, from 1495 to 1550. As 
indicated in the subtitle, the study deals with the forms of exploitation of 
the Indian population legally sanctioned by the crown, not only the en- 
comienda in its various stages and modifications, but also the institution 
of slavery arising from purchase of indios de rescate from Indian masters 
and from capture of hostile natives in warfare. The author traces the 
development of Spain’s Indian policy as the royal desire to convert and. 
civilize the new subjects of the Catholic King was increasingly modified 
by the pressure of economic necessity and by complaints of the cclonis‘s’ 
cruelty to the Indians. The question of abusive treatment of the natives 
bulks large; Mr. Simpson examines the condition of the forced laborers 
working in field and mine and as carriers, under the changing govern- 
mental regulations, and analyzes the charges of critics and the efforts at 
reform. Thus he connects theory with the policy in action and with al- 
terations and evasions introduced in practice in the New World. 

A decided merit of the book lies in the author’s emphasis on the 
qualifications to be made to the usual belief that Spanish treatment of 
the natives was unique in its cruelty and inhumanity. In this connection 
he follows the path of Spanish writers on the so-called “black legend” to 
contend that the charges of excessive severity are overdone. This involves 
the question of the credibility of Bartolomé de Las Casas, the classic 
source for the widely accepted notion of the brutality of the Spanish 
colonial system. Mr. Simpson devotes his Introduction to a discussion of 
the Brief Relation of the Apostle to the Indians and the extent to which 
it has imposed on the world since the sixteenth century. It has been in- 
valuable for attacks on the Spanish empire dictated by national or 
Protestant bias, although the author ascribes no partial or factional 
purpose to some modern writers whom he considers to have been deceived 
into swallowing Las Casas whole. This is an excellent tactical approach 
to the main subject and a useful clearing of the ground, but it is hard to 
avoid the impression that'in the rest of the study Mr. Simpson is allowing 
his valid preliminary criticism of Las Casas to color his examination of 
any factor connected with the apostle. As to the peculiar stigma attached 
to Spain, he states in the Introduction: “It must be admitted that the 
Spanish treatment of the Indians was abominable but meanwhile the 
equally nefarious activities of the other exploiting nations should not be 
forgotten.” 

The work starts with the Indian legislation of Isabella and shows 
the fundamental difficulty of reconciling high intentions to Christianize 
the natives with such harsh realities as the need of Indian service to sup- 
port the colonies and make them profitable to the crown. In treating the 
period from the death of Isabella to the death of Ferdinand in 1516, the 
author covers the first seven years under the heading, “The Regency of 
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Ferdinand,” and the remaining five years in two chapters dealing with 
the complaints of the Dominicans, the activity of Ferdinand’s junta, the 
promulgation of the “Laws of Burgos,” and their application. With a de- 
tailed account (in the fifth chapter) of the efforts of the three Jerony- 
mites appointed by the regent, Cardinal Ximenes, to reform the situation 
in the Indies, the author carries the account down to the conquest of 
Mexico and shifts the center of attention from the islands to the main- 
land. The remaining seven chapters deal with the situation, in Mexico 
primarily, from the beginnings of administration under Cortés through 
the governments of the First and Second Audiencias and the rule of An- 
tonio de Mendoza. To the critical period of the arrival of the Second 
Audiencia the writer devotes a chapter and he examines the scheme to 
substitute a centralized system of corregimientos for the encomienda. 
The able administration of the president of the Second Audiencia, Bishop 
Fuenleal, receives separate treatment in which a trustworthy picture of 
conditions can be gained without fear that one must discount the bias of a 
professional champion of the Indians. Before resuming the chronological 
development Mr. Simpson at this point gathers together the activities of 
Las Casas at home and in the New World and discusses the reform move- 
ment. In his final two chapters he carries the account through the reign 
_ of the Viceroy Mendoza and considers the New Laws and the policy of 
the viceroy in dealing with the potentially explosive problems their ap- 
plication presented. 

The author’s final summary is: “It is only contended here that, 
viewed in the light of the sixteenth century, the encomienda was a logical 
and wholly justifiable organization of society in the Spanish colonies. It 
cannot be denied that on the whole it fulfilled the purposes for which it 
was invented. The evils attendant upon its evolution have been unjustly 
charged against the underlying theory, whereas they were rather the 
result of the friction of the tremendous readjustment of the New World 
caused by the Spanish invasion.” Inasmuch as the subtitle includes 
“forced labor” in general, and as the study takes in slavery, the question 
arises if the element of slavery is not neglected at times and if it should 
not receive a final summation. It is true that the author (p. 185) recounts 
the prohibition of the illicit slave traffic and the provision that all slaves 
from the outside were to be freed, but that does not cover the slaves 
legally possessed and of indigenous origin. 

On occasion the author’s generalizations on the European back- 
ground are to be challenged. The contention (p. 19) that the Catholic 
kings were under pressure to convert the natives from fear of papal dis- 
pleasure is not convincing when one considers that the pope was Alexan- 
der VI and that the pontifical displeasure weighed lightly on Ferdinand 
in his Neapolitan diplomacy. To call Charles V “a very pious man” (p. 
97) is putting it a bit strong, and it is open to argument whether the 
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reserved Charles exhibited the “readiness of every despot to give ear to 
all tale-bearers”’ (p. 78), especially in the light of the emperor’s decision 
between the influential Velasquez and Cortés. Finally, the experience of 
Ximenes himself in Granada and North Africa gave the cardinal reason 
to believe that men from the cloister might accomplish things in the world 
of men of action, in the case of his selection of the Jeronymites (p. 63). 

The book contains six appended translations of documents printed 
elsewhere, a bibliography without critique, and a good index. The classi- 
fication of material in the bibliography is open to criticism since the sec- 
ond division headed ‘Other Sources” includes chiefly secondary works 
such as John Fiske’s Discovery of America, Henry C. Lea’s works on the 
Inquisition, articles in periodicals, and so on. Typographical errors ap- 
pear in the version “Gaylor” for the middle name of Edward Gaylord 
Bourne (p. 14), in ‘““Las Cases” for Las Casas (twice on p. 143), and in 
incorrect plural forms for “reform” in “reform laws” (p. 11), for “In- 
dian” in “Indian laws” (p. 15), and for “authoritative” (p. 168). In the 
introduction (p. 17) the criticism of Roger B. Merriman’s treatment of 
Indian exploitation is hardly well-founded. In the third volume of his 
Rise of the Spanish Empire (p. 662) Professor Merriman states the 
qualifications to be made to Las Casas’ view of the condition of the In- 
dians, notes Las Casas’ exaggeration and the reason for it, connects him 
with the “legend,” and compares the Apostle’s testimony to that of John 
Foxe on the Protestant martyrs. Nor is it quite accurate to cite Fabié, 
MacNutt, and Lea as Professor Merriman’s “principal sources’’ since 
he uses Bécker, Torquemada, Santa Cruz, the Leyes de las Indias, and 
cites Scelle against the Yale Review article of Lea. 

Taking the. book as a whole, while it is possible occasionally to quib- 
ble with the generalizations of Mr. Simpson, the detail he presents is of 
great value and therein lies the importance of his contribution in this 
work. 

E. Dwieut Satmon 

Amuerst CoLLEeGE 





The Exterritoriality of Ambassadors in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. By E. R. Avatir, M.A., Associate Professor of 
History, McGill University. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1929. Pp. xii+-282. $8.00. 

With praiseworthy clarity Professor Adair has dealt with the diffi- 
cult question of exterritoriality during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. His work shows a wide knowledge of contemporary jurists, and 
his selection of cases to illustrate governmental practice ranges through- 


out Europe. 
The author first discusses the immunity of the ambassador from 
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criminal jurisdiction according to the theory of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and then proceeds to examine this immunity in practice. 
His evidence seems to prove that in criminal cases the theorists did not 
grant complete immunity, although the ascertainable facts show that in 
reality no ambassador was ever put to death for his crimes, “unless he 
was a subject of the state to which he had been sent.” 

In the case of an ambassador’s immunity from civil jurisdiction, Mr. 
Adair does not wholly deny the influence of theory, but points out that 
the ambassador always urged his rights on grounds of precedent. In 
regard to the immunity of an ambassador’s suite, he cannot find that 
theory had any real influence on practice, though, for the most part, their 
claims are identical. In this connection Mr. Adair discusses the inter- 
esting questions of an ambassador’s immunity and when it is said to ter- 
minate, and the treatment of ambassadors in third-party states. The 
author finds that practice and theory are one in granting immunity to an 
ambassador’s couriers and dispatches and that however much govern- 
ments may have meddled with minister’s papers, they always disclaim 
any legal right to do so. Mr. Adair shows that the theory of the legal 
writer has, for the most part, lagged behind actual practice in granting 
immunities to ambassadors. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book is the discussion of 
freedom of worship: a very provoking question in the centuries which 
saw the Protestant revolt and the wars of religion. Practice confirms the 
right of freedom of worship within the embassy and the liberty to have 
a chaplain and books of devotion, while theory, by its very silence, shows 
that it agrees with practice. As regards the inviolability of the embassy, 
practice was far ahead of theory. It was generally held that the embassy 
could rightfully afford protection from arrest to all offenders except 
possibly those guilty of treason. 

A final chapter depicts the agencies through which a wronged or 
aggrieved ambassador might appeal for redress. In England and the 
United Provinces “the peculiar immunities of an ambassador were pro- 
tected by law’; elsewhere in Europe the royal prerogative alone could 
protect foreign ministers. 


Francis S. Ronatps 
Un iversiry or ILLINo!s 





Queen Elizabeth. By Karuartne Antuony. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1929. Pp. 263-++ix. $4.00. 

The flood of modern biographical studies rapidly rises, as publishers 
vie with each other for quantity, and we hope, on occasion, quality. Miss 
Katharine Anthony has done her part to increase this quantity produc- 
tion with her sketch of Queen Elizabeth “from the cradle to the grave.” 
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More than a sketch it can hardly be called when the average reader 
should be able to skim through its 250 pages, devoid of footnotes, in a few 
hours. The question immediately arises whether Miss Anthony’s attempt 
to portray the great queen is worth while. For the general reader with 
no particular historical background this life of Elizabeth may be of 
passing interest. The quick and easy style of the author holds the atten- 
tion, while the spicy sayings and anecdotes of “‘good Queen Bess” and 
her contemporaries hold the interest. But the picture presented to such a 
reader is nothing new or remarkable. Lytton Strachey and others have 
done fully as well if not much better. Elizabeth, through her sayings, 
personality, and character, is marshaled on the stage of history to play 
opposite Sir Thomas Seymour, Leicester, Mary Stuart, Essex, and doz- 
ens of other conspicuous men and women of her time. There are too 
many characters in this book and not enough action. As a result impres- 
sions are blurred. The queen does not stand out. She fades into the back- 
ground of personalities. 

For the student of history this work can hardly be called soothing or 
satisfying. True, there is a bibliography of fifty-five titles, of which 
hardly a dozen might be called of a primary nature, and an index of 
names to appease such a reader. But Miss Anthony shows, throughout 
her work, that she did not make good use of her sources. For instance, one 
is strongly tempted to say that she would have profited more by a careful 
reading of Conyers Read’s three volumes on Walshingham and Elizabeth 
than by a careless use of parts of Mr. Read’s preface. Miss Anthony 
seems afraid of the facts of history, and when she does resort to them 
they can, in greater part, be easily found faulty. Contradictions abound, 
particularly when she touches on religion. In fact, Puritan and Protes- 
tant are so badly mixed up that the informed reader hardly objects to 
the comparative absence of the Roman Catholic. Such statements as ‘In 
childhood she [ Elizabeth] had been bred a Puritan” (p. 92) and “Anne 
Boleyn’s daughter was brought up in a Catholic nursery” (p. 145) are 
hard to reconcile. And in the following passage one is apt to forget recon- 
ciliation for ridicule: 

They had a definite organization and a peculiar style of dress and speech. 
They were called, for the severity and plainness of their habits, precisionists or 
Puritans. Through their underground meetings and their so-called congregations 
they soon formed a party which braved the Queen herself. Within ten years of 
her accession they had defeated her on the floor of the House of Commons on the 
issue of free speech. Later on they made it possible for the Earl of Leicester to 
swing the Bond of Association like a great whip over the backs of the entire na- 
tion. .... The Puritans had learned from the Jesuits the art of terrorizing and 
were applying it with equal fervour. In 1588 they were the backbone of the na- 
tional uprising against the Armada .. . . Elizabeth estimated their purpose cor- 
rectly. “I know the Calvinists to be criminals,” she said, “whose desire it is to de- 
stroy allegiance to princes.” She foresaw the ultimate outcome of the movement 
in the American Revolution [pp. 146-47]. 
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To Miss Anthony the Roman Catholics seem to have caused little trouble 
in Elizabethan England, none of their plots appear in her pages, no 
Jesuits or seminary priests with their subterranian ways disturb the 
peaceful hours of her Elizabeth. 

The publishers say that their author spent three years working on 
the life of Elizabeth. To most students of the period thirty years would 
hardly be enough for a new and lasting picture of the great queen. 


Haroitp Hume 
New Yorx UniIversiry 





Acts of the Privy Council of England, 1617-1619. Edited by J. V. 
Lyte. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1929. Pp. iv-+570. 
£1 15s. 

The acts of the privy council have been published so far in two series: 
the first, edited by Sir Harris Nicholas, covering the years 1386 to 1454 
with a final volume running from 1540 to 1542, and the second, edited by 
Mr. J. R. Dasent, which carries the work through the rest of the Tudor 
period and up to 1604. These volumes form an indispensable source for 
students of English history. After 1604 there is a gap of ten years for 
which the registers were destroyed by a fire in 1618, and only such frag- 
ments remain as were copied by an unknown hand and exist in the British 
Museum Additional MS 11402. But in 1613 the registers begin once 
more and continue in a seemingly endless succession of bound volumes 
of manuscripts down to the year 1836. Publication of this mass of ma- 
terial has now been begun and four volumes have appeared, the most re- 
cent of which is the one under review. This volume covers the period from 
January, 1618, to the end of June, 1619. The documents are printed in 
full in the original spelling and practically nothing has been added in the 
way of editorial comment in footnotes. 

In reading through the acts of the privy council for the Tudor period, 
one is constantly astounded by the mass and variety of business which 
came before the board. And the same may be said of the council in 1618- 
19. Its activities were legion. It undertook the supervision of public 
works throughout the country: forts, bridges, sea-walls, harbors, pris- 
ons, roads. It investigated the dredging of rivers and the draining of 
swamps. It concerned itself with military matters ; it ordered the holding 
of musters and punished defaulters; it provided food and ordinance for 
the army and navy, and pensioned off old soldiers and sailors. It pre- 
pared a fleet to be sent against pirates on the Barbary Coast, thus fore- 
stalling a Spanish expedition which might have been used against Ireland 
as well. It aided in a thorough investigation of the entire navy, which 
brought to light the most astonishing inefficiency and decay and forced 
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Lord Admiral Nottingham out of office. The council also supervised the 
government of Ireland, the development of lands given to Englishmen 
and Scotchmen, the regulation of trade, the introduction of new indus- 
tries, the auditing of Irish accounts, the appointment of officials, and mat- 
ters relating to the Irish church. In the same way it directed the govern- 
ment of the Channel Islands. The local government in England felt its 
supervision in taking measures against riots, in stopping inclosures, in 
limiting the number of taverns, in tracing down Catholic recusants, in 
collecting purveyance, and in checking up on the work of local officials. 
Thus the council handled the details of administration very much as it 
had done in the Tudor period. 

At the same time the council was very active as a court. It tried cases 
of disputed inheritance and quarrels over land settlements. It also ex- 
amined state prisoners and passed sentence upon them. The final trial 
and execution of Sir Walter Raleigh falls within the period covered by 
this volume. The council examined him several times and appointed Sir 
Thomas Wilson, an old spy of Elizabeth and Sir Robert Cecil, to live 
with him in the Tower and collect what evidence he could. Moreover the 
council was a court of appeal for cases from all quarters of England, 
Ireland, and the Channel Islands. At times cases were referred back to 
the local authorities with strict injunctions to do justice. But frequently 
the decisions were made at the board, or by committees of the council 
appointed for the purpose. Judicial work was one of its chief functions. 

But perhaps the chief value of this volume is for the economic his- 
torian. That strict and detailed regulation which James’s government 
exercised over commerce and manufacture was carried out through the 
council, and scarcely an important industry or trading company existed 
at this time which will not be found mentioned in these pages. The coun- 
cil settled disputes between merchants and custom officials, it took up the 
cause of English merchants unjustly treated abroad, it established new 
industries, and supervised the regulations by which manufacturing and 
trading ventures were to be conducted. It investigated petitions for new 
patents and occasionally withdrew old ones. James issued these patents 
so freely that their privileges frequently overlapped, and the disputes 
which resulted came before the council for settlement. The council also 
investigated cases in which established companies complained that inter- 
lopers were cutting into their monopolies. The merchants of Bristol 
brought in currants in spite of the monopoly of the Levant Company. Or 
the merchants of Kingston upon Hull traded with Greenland contrary to 
the exclusive privileges of the Muscovy Company. The frequency of 
these disputes illustrates the rapid expansion of English manufactures 
and commerce, which were already straining against the bonds of an 
economic system based upon monopoly and privilege. 

And yet all these things belong to the details of administration. The 
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council did not deal with the larger questions of state nor with shaping 
national policy either foreign or domestic as it had done in the period of 
its real greatness under the Tudors. James reserved such matters for 
himself and his favorites to discuss and determine. Not that the council 
was incapable of giving sound advice. It contained able men and repre- 
sented a variety of opinion and interest which might have provided James 
with an admirable basis upon which to form an independent judgment. 
But at this time James was relying solely upon Buckingham for advice. 
Offices were filled and policies determined at the whim of the great favor- 
ite. James and Buckingham were not looking for advisers in the council, 
but rather for capable clerks who would take care of wearisome details 
and carry out instructions. And this is what they were getting. Council- 
ors of a new type were making their appearance, men such as Sir Lionel 
Cranfield and Sir John Coke, who thought of nothing beyond the details 
of government and paid abject homage to the favorite who had made 
them. They did their work well and in all probability the details of ad- 
ministration were better taken care of at this time than in the earlier 
years of the reign. But such a system would in time sweep the council 
bare of real statesmen. It is a signal of that decline of the privy council 
which forms such a conspicuous chapter in seventeenth-century constitu- 
tional history. 

The reviewer is, of course, unaware of the policy to be pursued in 
the publication of future volumes of this series. But as the privy council 
becomes less important, it would seem that a point might finally be 
reached at which portions of this material could be calendared rather 
than printed in full. 


Davin H. WiLison 
University oF MINNESOTA 





Ocuvres du Cardinal de Richelieu. With an Introduction and Notes 
by Rocer Gaucueron, and a Notice by Jacques Barnvitte. 
Paris: Editions Jules Tallandier, 1929. Pp. xx+247. Fr. 


This is a well-edited collection of the political writings of Cardinal 
Richelieu. It includes important chapters from his T'’estament Politique, 
selected letters, and extracts from his Mémoires and from other printed 
documents and books. Of these the Testament Politique is the most im- 
portant. “Containing the substance of Richelieu’s political ideas, it is,” 
according to M. Gaucheron, “a real treatise on government, written dur- 
ing the latter part of Richelieu’s life, as a guide for the king to follow 
after his minister’s death” (p. 1). 

For many years the authenticity of this work was questioned. At 
one time the great Voltaire became involved in the controversy. About 
1880, the struggle was finally brought to a close by M. Gabriel Hano- 
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taux, “who,” according to M. Gaucheron in his Introduction, “has defi- 
nitely established the authenticity of this work” (pp. 1-7). Curiously, 
M. Gaucheron fails to mention the fact that a German scholar, Dr. Ernst 
Boehm, later on wrote and published a doctoral dissertation entitled 
Studium zum Politischen Testamente Richelieus (Leipzig, 1902). Like 
M. Gaucheron, Dr. Boehm sums up the whole controversy and reaches 
similar conclusions. 

While no new material has been brought to light as the result of this 
collection of Richelieu’s works, it is interesting to note that the T'esta- 
ment Politique is again recognized as the basic document to study if one 
desires an understanding of the cardinal’s governmental ideas. Several 
years ago a new interpretation of Richelieu’s economic policies was pub- 
lished. This book, based largely on the Testament Politique, showed 
that Richelieu, interested in state building along economic and political 
lines, prepared the way for the mercantilism of Colbert as well as for 
the absolutism of Louis XIV. Possibly the publication of this new col- 
lection of Richelieu’s political writings, together with a well-written 
eulogy by M. Jacques Bainville (pp. v-xx), and the careful introduc- 
tion and informing notes by M. Roger Gaucheron, included in this vol- 
ume, may result in a further study of Richelieu’s career and a truer 
understanding of the part he played in the building of the French 


monarchy. 


Universtry or CALIFORNIA FRANKLIN C. Pato 





Le Bourreau du Cardinal de Richelieu: Isaac de Laffemas (docu- 
ments inédits). By Grorcrs Moncrépien. Paris: Editions Bos- 


sard, 1929. Pp. 179. Fr. 30. 

The ruthlessness and the efficiency of the great cardinal are vividly 
illustrated in this careful study of one of his chief lieutenants. Isaac de 
Laffemas, successively master of requests (1625), intendant (1633- 
36), and civil lieutenant, of Paris (from 1637 to his disgrace in 1643), 
was frequently sent by Richelieu to specific places to uncover plots 
against the state, to try the culprits in a summary and sovereign court, 
and to carry out the sentences imposed, including that of death. A con- 
siderable success in this and in similar tasks earned for him the continu- 
ous support of Richelieu and the sobriquet from his contemporaries of 
“the cardinal’s executioner.” In addition, Isaac de Laffemas was the 
son of a famous father (Barthélemy de Laffemas, tailor, poet, economist, 
controller-general of the commerce of France in the days of Henry IV, 
and ardent defender of what he deemed the public welfare in commerce 
and in industry), was himself a poet, wrote a treatise on the history of 
French commerce, and had even been an actor in his earlier days. 

The author has done his work with commendable thoroughness. Re- 
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lying largely upon source material, much of it still unpublished, he has 
searched the archives, notably those in the Bibliothéque Nationale, the 
Archives Départementales, and the Archives des Ministéres de la Guerre 
et des Affaires Etrangéres, with excellent results. A noteworthy bibliog- 
raphy of the works of Isaac de Laffemas, unfortunately devoid of crit- 
ical comment, is printed at the end of the volume. 

The best chapter in the book, in many ways, is the first, devoted en- 
tirely to the father, Barthélemy de Laffemas. The other chapters are at 
times something less than lucid; at least one, concerned with the youth 
of Isaac de Laffemas, is decidedly thin, undoubtedly because of a dearth 
of source material at that point. On the whole, however, the career of 
Isaac de Laffemas is presented in adequate detail and with not a little 
force. The author considers the Histoire du commerce de France, the 
only achievement of Laffemas likely to be familiar to the general reader, 
of little importance. He thinks it probable that the numerous and strik- 
ing epigrams attributed to Laffemas and to his associates are apocry- 
phal but deems them essentially true and uses them effectively. He dis- 
plays an interest in the literary activity of Laffemas which the reviewer 
finds scarcely justified by the extant poetry. 

The five illustrations which the volume contains have been carefully 
chosen and add definitely to its value. There is a genealogical table of 
the Laffemas family. No index is provided, although there is a table of 
names mentioned. 


Sipney R. Pacxarp 
Smiru CoLiece 





Il Cardinal Mazzarino, con ricerche nove e documenti inediti. By 
Umserto Sitvacni. Turin: Fratelli Bocca, 1928. Pp. xvii+ 
591. L42. 


Il Cardinal Mazzarino, by the well-known Italian writer and his- 
torian, Umberto Silvagni, is a recent but not a “new biography” of the 
famous successor of Richelieu. It makes no attempt to “debunk” Mazar- 
in, to explain his political policies by his gland secretions, or to penetrate 
behind closed doors to the secret thoughts and actions of tight-lipped 
men. It is based on some research in archives and on a wide and careful 
reading of the printed sources. The author gives his authority for every 
important statement and concludes his work with a bibliography of near- 
ly thirteen pages. It is mainly a personal history of the famous Italian 
cardinal written for Italian readers by an Italian student of history. In 
the best sense of the term it is an old-fashioned biography. 

The author, however, has a thesis, which he persuasively presents. 
He believes that current popular notions concerning Mazarin are based 
on the memoirs of prejudiced contemporaries. Consequently, he discusses 
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most of the old accusations against the cardinal at some length and usu- 
ally arrives at conclusions favorable to his subject. He has no intention 
of allowing Mazarin to be maligned simply because he was an Italian and 
a foreigner in France. The author therefore defends the cardinal against 
the charges of being of humble origin, of accepting bribes, of being guilty 
of nepotism, of neglecting the education of the king, and of attempting 
to marry Louis XIV to his niece. He describes Mazarin as a brave man, 
of charming manners, devoted to the interests of his adopted country, 
and possessing only the faults of his time. Possibly because he bes no 
Anglo-Saxon background, the biographer feels under no obligation to 
defend the morals of Mazarin. He doubts whether the cardinal ever re- 
ceived priestly orders and frankly admits his amours with Anne of Aus- 
tria. He is sure that Mazarin was the father of the younger brother of 
Louis XIV and suspects that he merits paternal honors in the case of the 
sun king himself. The chief value of this recent biography of Mazarin 
for American readers is as a corrective to the traditional French point of 
view in regard to the great cardinal. 


C. P. Hiesy 


University or Wisconsin 





Peter the Great. By StrerpHen Grauam. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1929. Pp. 339. $3.00. 


Peter the Great. Written by Georces Ovparp in French under the 
title of Pierre le Grand, translated by F. M. Arxinson. New 
York: Payson & Clarke, Ltd., 1929. Pp. 386. $3.50. 

Stephen Graham is one of the few foreigners who knows well the 
prerevolutionary Russia. He traveled and tramped in Russia many 
times before the Great War. His books on Russia usually present vivid 
pictures of the life of the various social strata of the Russian people. His 
attempt to give a portrait of Russia’s greatest emperor is, however, not 
a success. Graham’s idea is to paint the everyday life of Peter in a 
naturalistic manner without looking at Peter’s general aims and without 
paying attention to the historical background. Thus the reader is not 
given the real perspective and soon grows tired of following the monoto- 
nous chapters of the book. Oudard’s book is of a different character. He 
attempts to give both a historical background and a historical perspec- 
tive. I wonder, however, whether it will not mislead the readers instead 
of helping them. As regards Peter himself, Oudard is a very severe judge. 
According to Oudard, Peter was a wild barbarian and a shameful coward. 
As, according to the author, Russians in general were barbarians before 
Peter, the reader may ask how the activity of Peter could have resulted in 
the Europeanization of that country. Oudard’s answer is that this Euro- 
peanization was “much more apparent than real, was made at the expense 
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of Europe. ... . Europe did not annex Muscovy to itself, it was Mus- 
covy that annexed a part of Europe, and without assimilating it. On the 
day when the peoples she had subjugated broke away from Russia, on 
that very day Peter’s reforms crumbled into nothing.” Thus we have a 
new theory of the origins of the Russian Revolution. According to Ou- 
dard, the Communist victory has to be explained by the fact that Russia 
lost Finland and the Baltic provinces. This may be a very ingenuous 
theory but, I am sorry to say, it has little, if any, relation to the facts. 

“Lenin has conquered Peter the Great.”” With this sentence Oudard 
closes his analysis of the Russian Revolution. As a matter of fact, Lenin 
himself was a follower of Peter the Great in so far that he, too, tried to 
transplant on Russian soil what he estimated to be the latest European 
theory. And Gorky is nearer to the truth than Oudard when the former 
compares Lenin with Peter the Great instead of contrasting them. 

The whole of Oudard’s book apparently has been written as a his- 
torical commentary on the Brest-Litovsk treaty of 1918 which is, for 
Oudard, “‘the end of Russia.”’ The book is a political pamphlet in the 
shape of a historical work. 


G. VERNADSKY 
Yae UnIversiry 





The Cambridge History of the British Empire. Edited by J. Hot- 
LAND Rosg, M.A., Litt.D., Vere Harmsworth Professor of Naval 
History in the University of Cambridge, Fellow of Christ’s Col- 
lege, A. P. Newron, M.A., D.Lit., Rhodes Professor of Imperial 
History in the University of London, Fellow of King’s College, 
London, and E. A. Bentans, M.A., Fellow and Senior Tutor of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Vol. I, The Old Empire from the 
Beginnings to 1783. Cambridge: The University Press; New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. xxi+931. 35s. ; $9.50. 


So many volumes of “Cambridge” history of all sorts have appeared 
in the last twenty-five years or so that part of any review of a new volume 
may be taken for granted, for by this time the advantages and the limita- 
tions of the co-operative method have been too thoroughly discussed to 
call for a restatement. The present series is to be completed in eight vol- 
umes. The first three are to contain a general account of imperial policy 
and the empire as a whole. The history of British activities in India is 
to be treated in two volumes, which are also to appear in the Cambridge 
History of India. A separate volume is to be devoted to Canada, with 
Newfoundland, another to South Africa and a final one to Australia and 
New Zealand together. The volume which has just appeared, covering 
the ‘“‘old colonial” period to 1783, indicates that the series will have the 
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solid good qualities which have made its predecessors so invaluable and 
at the same time so unexciting to read in large instalments. As one would 
expect, the bibliography is well selected. 

The fifteen authors of the twenty-six chapters are well qualified as 
specialists in their particular fields. Apart from a brief introductory 
chapter by Sir Charles Lucas, and a final (and somewhat disappointing) 
final survey by the late Professor Egerton of the literature and social life 
of the old empire, six general topics are followed through the three cen- 
turies covered by the volume. To the colonization movements and the in- 
ternal developments in the overseas settlements are assigned five chap- 
ters, contributed by J. A. Williamson, A. P. Newton, and Cecil Headlam. 
Sea-power in its relation to expansion is the main topic of two chapters 
by J. H. Rose. The general policy of the central government and con- 
stitutional questions connected with the government of the empire are 
covered in three chapters by C. M. Andrews (the only American con- 
tributor), J. A. Williamson, and J. Ewing, of South Africa. The most 
extended treatment is reserved for the international aspect of the British 
imperial activities, for to international law, diplomatic maneuvers, wars, 
and treaties, in their colonial aspects, are devoted seven chapters by W. 
F. Reddaway, A. P. Higgins, H. W. V. Temperley, and Cecil Headlam. 
These chapters are very valuable in bringing out the complicated rela- 
tions between the activities overseas, on the one hand, and the domestic 
politics and the strictly European rivalries of the colonizing nations, on 
the other. Nowhere else is this material so conveniently assembled or so 
authoritatively treated. Mercantilism and commercial conditions and 
development, including the slave trade, are well covered in four chapters 
by C. M. Andrews, Lillian M. Penson, Eveline C. Martin, and J. F. Rees. 
Three chapters cover the American Revolution. The military history is 
summarized by C. T. Atkinson, while Cecil Headlam discusses the pre- 
liminaries of the revolution and also its connections with domestic Brit- 
ish politics. The two latter chapters had originally been assigned to the 
late Professor Alvord. 

The treatment of the American Revolution is impartial enough. In 
these chapters—and the same might be said of the whole volume—no 
radical reinterpretation of men or movements is suggested. Most stu- 
dents of the period, American and British, would agree with Mr. Head- 
lam that in 1763 “the time had come for a relaxation of trade restrictions 
and a withdrawal of political interference, or for giving to the colonies a 
share in the regulation of the common concerns of the Empire” (p. 649). 
They would also agree that in the light of eighteenth-century experience 
and theories the ‘modern compromise on the point—the conception of a 
gradual development of self-governing to practically independent sov- 
ereign States within an empire’”—could not reasonably have been ex- 
pected of George III and his advisers. The discussion of the British 
point of view is somewhat fuller than the statement of the American atti- 
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tude. Enough material is presented to show why the crisis, for the col- 
onists, was one “in which economical self-interest was joined to the de- 
fense of a vital constitutional principle” ; but certain aspects of the revo- 
lutionary background, which are occupying much of the attention of 
American students, such as religious movements, fears of episcopacy, and 
westward expansion into the Indian country, are mentioned rather 
briefly. 

As appears from the distribution of space, the treatment is very 
largely concerned with the diplomatic, constitutional, military, and com- 
mercial aspects of the old empire. Without wishing that any of it had 
been omitted, one may hope in other volumes of the series for more ex- 
tended treatment of the sea-changes suffered by old-world institutions in 
the “transit of civilization” to new environments, and for some attempt 
to appraise the effects of the interactions of European and non-European 
groups. The occasional mention of the American Indians (such as an 
unqualified reference to them as “cannibals” ) does scant justice to their 
significance in colonial history. In the whole volume, moreover, there are 
few hints that the writers are conscious that British imperial expansion is 
only one chapter in the still wider expansion of Europe, a movement that 
has not only affected all the rest of mankind but has reacted on the whole 
character of Western civilization. The volume under review shows what 
great strides have been made in the study of British imperial history since 
J. R. Seeley gave a new impetus to the whole movement; but one misses 
in it something of Seeley’s vividness of imagination and breadth of 
vision. 

In view of the uniformly high scholarship of the volume, it is almost 
ungracious to suggest that Samuel Edwards (p. 802) should be Jonathan 
Edwards or that an average New England town was nearer six miles 
square than six square miles. Some would regard the declaration that 
religion in New England was “wholly devoid” of the spirit of Christian- 
ity (p. 797) a little severe. The judgment expressed (pp. 684 and 782) 
that the loss of the American Colonies “taught a lesson of profound im- 
portance to the Empire they quitted”’ is scarcely borne out by the subse- 
quent fifty years of British colonial policy. 


ArtuHor P. Scotr 
Unversity or CHIcaGo 





The Coal Industry of the Eighteenth Century. By Tuomas Soutu- 
CLIFFE AsHTON and JosEPH Sykes. (“Publications of the Uni- 
versity of Manchester,” No. CXCII, “Economic History Series,” 
No. V.) Manchester: University Press, 1929. Pp. ix+268. 14s. 


It is a curious fact that during the last half-century, when the indus- 
trial history of modern Britain has engaged the attention of increasing 
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numbers of historians and economists, the rise of the coal industry should 
have been almost completely neglected. If we except the work of Gallo- 
way, whose interest in mining was that of the engineer and technician 
rather than of the student of general economic and social evolution, there 
has been no attempt to set forth the development of the industry as a 
whole for any period of its history. Even for special studies of coal-min- 
ing in particular districts, it has been necessary to turn to the transactions 
of antiquarian societies and to the Victoria County History for articles, 
few of which adequately cover the ground. This lack of monographs on 
coal-mining (a lack the more surprising when contrasted with the relative 
abundance of studies on the early continental coal industry, which was of 
much less importance) was bound to influence the writing of general eco- 
nomic history. Professor Clapham, in making his extraordinarily com- 
plete survey of British economic life in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, nowhere found it more difficult to obtain satisfactory details than 
in the case of the coal industry. It was doubtless this difficulty which 
deterred many of his predecessors from giving the subject anything like 
the attention it deserves. In the work of Cunningham, Ashley, and Un- 
win, singularly little is to be found concerning the industry which ought 
to be regarded, at least from the end of the sixteenth century, as one of 
the foundations of Britain’s economic strength, and which had become 
in the nineteenth century, as Jevons showed, its principal foundation. 
By providing the first comprehensive and reliable account of the 
British coal industry at any period of its history, Mr. Ashton and Mr. 
Sykes have done much, therefore, to remove one of the most serious ob- 
stacles to a balanced treatment of modern industrial development. While 
there is scarcely a phase of the subject which they have failed to touch 
upon, the core of their book is its treatment of the progress of invention 
and the condition of the working miner. They find that in mining there 
were no sudden technical changes such as effected a revolution in the con- 
ditions under which some eighteenth-century manufactures were carried 
on. While improved methods for drainage, ventilation, moving coal, and 
for underground lighting were continually introduced, even the steam- 
engine, which was invented to meet the problem of draining the coal pits, 
“effected no such profound transformation of coal-mining as it did of cot- 
ton-spinning in the late eighteenth century” (p. 40). Their conclusion, 
based partly on their survey of technical progress, and partly on the 
knowledge that the output of coal increased at a relatively slow rate, is 
that no Industrial Revolution occurred in the late eighteenth century in 
connection with coal, and that “if the term . . . . can be aptly applied 
to any period of coal-mining it must be to that which saw the headlong, 
almost devastating, expansion of the middle decades of the nineteenth 
century” (p. 13). Thus Mr. Ashton and Mr. Sykes have added another 
salutary corrective to the view, which was until recently something of a 
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fetish among economic historians, that in England the years from about 
1760 to 1830 were a period of change altogether without parallel, and 
that this period had consequently a greater importance for the history of 
modern industrialism than any other. 

Nearly half the book is devoted to the condition of the working miner, 
and it is doubtful whether a more interesting or valuable chapter in the 
history of labor before the nineteenth century has been written. The 
writers have made a remarkably effective use of the combined resources 
of private manuscripts, home office and state papers, contemporary 
tracts, newspapers, and blue books. Special attention should be called to 
the correlations which they have found between the longwall method of 
mining, by means of which all the coal was removed without leaving pil- 
lars, and the charter system, under which groups of colliers contracted to 
work as a body for a collective wage, and between outbreaks of violence 
among the miners and periods of high corn prices, for which they blamed 
and attacked the traders in grain. Still more important is the comparison 
made between the welfare of the colliers at different periods, as measured 
by the purchasing power of their wages, the conditions of their work, the 
risks they had to undergo, their freedom to choose their own employment 
and to order their own labor. The conclusions which the authors have 
reached concerning the relative happiness of the mining population at 
the beginning and end of their period derive a particular value from the 
fact that they cannot be charged with a bias against modern industrial- 
ism. They “accept the view that the position of the worker in manufac- 
turing industry [between 1740 and 1840] had improved, that, with ex- 
ceptions, the standard of life of the town worker had been raised by ma- 
chine production.” But concerning the welfare of the coal miner they are 
“unable to pass an equally favourable judgement. . . . . ” “Only a very 
determined meliorist, blinded by a preconceived theory,” they tell us, 
“could assert with confidence that it was better to be a collier’s child in 
the opening years of Victoria than in those of George II” (p. 174). 

This conclusion, like the others in the book, is reached after a careful 
balancing of copious evidence, and there seems no good ground for dis- 
senting from it. The reviewer is convinced of its truth, and does not be- 
lieve that a word of it should be modified because the chapter on the collec- 
tive contract seems slightly to exaggerate the place in eighteenth-century 
coal-mining of genuine co-operative production by democratically or- 
ganized workmen. It is not that the authors are under the illusion that 
wherever they find evidence of a collective contract, the contracting work- 
men were equals. They show cases in which the leader of the group is the 
real contractor, employing the other members for wages. But the evi- 
dence given does not seem to justify the assumption that the collective 
contract itself was as common a method of hiring hewers and bearers 
south of the Tweed as is suggested. The examples of it for Derbyshire 
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are numerous enough to convince one that the system predominated in 
that county, but when the authors say that this was also true of Warwick- 
shire and Shropshire (p. 107), they seem to be on less firm ground. They 
cite only one example for the former county, at Griff, and two for the 
latter, at Madeley Wood and Little Wenlock. Except for Griff, none of 
the examples cited, whether for the Midlands or for other coalfields, ap- 
pear to relate to large collieries employing forty or more workmen, and 
one is tempted to assume that, in so far as coal hewing and bearing were 
concerned, the collective contract was confined to the smaller mines, 
where the expenses of working which it generally imposed upon the work- 
men were light enough to be borne by them. In Derbyshire, indeed, min- 
ing at the beginning of the eighteenth century was on a smaller scale than 
in most other counties, owing to the absence of large towns and of navi- 
gable rivers or canals giving access to distant markets. It would be a 
mistake to assume that the collective contract was the rule even at small 
collieries. In the reviewer’s knowledge the workmen at such collieries 
were hired individually at least as often as collectively in the seventeenth 
century, and it might be supposed that the collective form of employment 
would be proportionately somewhat less important in the following cen- 
tury. But there seems more reason to associate the collective contract 
with small collieries than to identify it especially, as the authors have 
done (pp. 111—12), with the longwall method of mining. 

Particularly when dealing with industrial organization, but to a less- 
er degree in their treatment of other topics, the authors appear to have 
been led, by their selection of manuscript sources, somewhat to underesti- 
mate the scale upon which mining operations outside the north of England 
were carried on at the beginning of the eighteenth century. They have 
examined no manuscripts relating to the mines of either Scotland or 
Cumberland. But except in those coalfields the largest enterprises were 
seldom owned by the coal-owning landlords, and nowhere, at the begin- 
ning of the eighteentfkcentury, so far as the reviewer is aware, were such 
enterprises in the hands of coal and iron companies, whose principal ob- 
ject in mining coal was to obtain a cheap supply for their furnaces and 
forges. Yet nearly all the account books used in the preparation of this 
study have been taken from one or the other of these sources. It is natu- 
ral, therefore, that particular prominence should be given to the small 
collieries. While it is exceedingly valuable to have an exact account of 
conditions at these, it seems probable that enterprises with less than two 
score workmen were already of minor importance at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, if our criterion be the proportion of the mining population 
employed in them. Certainly at that time more than half the output of 
British coal came from Scotland and the north of England, where much 
larger collieries predominated. Elsewhere the average enterprise, and 
the average pit within an enterprise, were in some cases almost certainly 
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larger than is suggested. A statement about the West Country is a case 
in point. The authors conclude, from evidence in a secondary source to 
the effect that there were only 123 workers in and about the mines of 
Kingswood Chase in 1684, that in this coalfield “the normal pit was 
worked by a single collier” (p. 7). But the figure 123 is almost certainly a 
mistake. To judge from the number of cottages built in the Chase for mine 
workers at about this time (Exchequer Depositions by Commission, 27 
Charles II, Mich. 29, in the Public Record Office), there must have been 
several hundred. More than fifty years earlier it was usual in Kingswood 
Chase to find at least three colliers working in one pit (Chancery Depo- 
sitions, P./18/H.—Player v. Hobbes), and the workmen at nearly all 
the pits were employed by a single group of Bristol merchants, of whom a 
certain Player was the chief. Again, in dealing with South Wales, it 
seems unsafe to take two pits, in the Maesteg and Rhondda valleys, as 
typical of the industry there (p. 9), when these were both backward min- 
ing districts. The real development of colliery enterprise in South Wales 
before the nineteenth century was farther west—round Swansea Bay, 
Llanelly, Milford Haven, and Tenby, from which districts coal was 
shipped by sea in quantities rivaling the shipments from Cumberland. 
Finally the statement that, outside Northumberland, Durham, and Cum- 
berland, a single pit rarely provided work for more than a dozen colliers 
(p. 6), seems to be based on the fact that the largest pit at Griff in 1701 
employed only fourteen (p. 8). But there were certainly more important 
collieries than Griff in southern England and Wales at this time, for ex- 
ample, Bedworth in the same county, Wollaton in Nottinghamshire, 
Broseley and Benthal in Shropshire, and the mine of Sir Humphrey 
Mackworth at Neath—to name a few. It is our opinion that coal-mining 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century was already a more capitalistic 
industry than the authors in some parts of their book suggest. 

This question of the scale of early colliery enterprise, however, is 
one about which there are bound to be differences of opinion, for the com- 
plete statistics which would settle the matter cannot, of course, be ob- 
tained before the nineteenth century. It speaks strongly for the sound- 
ness of the authors’ conclusions that a reviewer who has himself made a 
somewhat detailed study of the coal industry finds so little with which to 
disagree. The book is not only sound, but a model of clear and refreshing 
style, such as is too rarely met with in historical monographs. It is a very 
hopeful sign that, at a time when the growing mass of material available 
for the economic historian makes the sifting and assembling of so many 
scattered facts increasingly difficult, a collaboration like that between 
Mr. Ashton and Mr. Sykes, undertaken for the purpose of overcoming 
this very difficulty, should have proved so completely successful. 


Joun U. Ner 


UnIversiTy or CHICAGO 
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A History of Modern Times, from 1789 to the Present Day. By 
D. M. Keretsey. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1929. Pp. 
623. $3.75. 

In this history, from days when “flowers of the ancien régime blos- 
somed on a dunghill” to the time when nationalism was tried and found 
wanting, may be discovered a mixture of chronological and topical his- 
torical narrative whose pages, vibrating with life, reflect a wealth of 
logical judgments and matured wisdom. To Mr. Ketelbey the bypaths 
of history must lead not only through industrial growth and the marches 
of scientific research but also by way of artistic stimulus, religious grop- 
ings, humanitarian outcroppings, and more liberal education. Two chap- 
ters introduce us to the Revolution, seven more carry the story of Euro- 
peay development to the present time (p. 452), after which three chapters 
salina to European expansion, the Far East, and the United States. 
Each chapter is divided into parts, numbered and named, and each part 
subdivided into topics. 

The author’s organization of material is scientific, his estimates care- 
fully considered, and for these things much praise is due because he also 
possesses poetic tendencies rare in historians and conceivably of great 
value when rationally controlled. His generalizations flower swiftly— 
are often clearly etched and enviably accurate—yet they occasionally 
tend to self-contradiction, e.g., concerning Norwegian subservience to 
Sweden, the death of Alexander I, or the value of Belgian emancipation 
to European peace. Nor should I, in a single breath, compare Switzer- 
land with Austria Hungary and the United States, racially or federally. 
There are also the usual, but fewer than usual, minor errors in fact and 
interpretation. But let the “mole historians” find their own pleasure (on 
pp. 28, 71, 111, 132, 136, 139, 145, 175, 178, 181-82, 189, after which the 
task becomes more difficult), while typographical fiends will have to 
content themselves with such scant delights as may be found only after 
diligent search (pp. 114, 169, 564). Grammarians may quibble over oc- 
casional uses of who, which, and that, which, after all, are only relative, 
or one or two loose constructions (pp. 111, 206), but on the whole they 
will have little room to gloat. All honor to the man who can tread upon 
the toes of Kossuth or boost the stock of Metternich; who doesn’t allow 
the halo of democracy to blind him to the essential worth of the Congress 
of Vienna or to the evils of the dismemberment of the Turkish empire. 

The strongest chapters in the book deal with the old régime, the revo- 
lutionary age, Europe from 1850 to 1871, the Great War and after, and 
the United States. The only parts which display weaknesses are those 
dealing with eastern Europe—and they are few. It is a pleasure to find 
Cotta, Czartoriski, ““Turnvater” Jahn, Gentz, Baroness von Kriidener, 
Fichte, Arndt, Constant, Fouché, Drouyn de Lhuys, Chopin, Corot, Hegel, 
Beethoven, Lola Montez, Orsini, the Rothschilds, and other diverse 
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characters treading the pages of an undergraduate textbook. And one 
can scarcely quibble over more than two or three of the forty-one large 
maps which adorn these pages—excellent measure. 

It is unwise to yield to “exuberance,” to say that what Messrs. Grant 
and Temperley have done in their history of nineteenth-century “ideas” 
Mr. Ketelbey has done in his history of facts and interpretations, yet 
there is the temptation. The book is refreshing enough to stimulate the 
average student, I shall go further and say the average professor, to 
more appreciation of historical values than any similar textbook since 
Fyffe. It is a pity that some other authors of modern European history 
texts—but no, it is needless to steal Professor Nussbaum’s thunder from 
the September Journal. Here, however, his wish may, to some extent, 
be gratified. 


Lioyp WENDELL EsHELMAN 
New Haven, Connecticut 





La Réaction Thermidorienne. By Avnert Maruiez, chargé du 
cours d’Histoire de la Révolution francaise 4 l’Université de 


Paris. Paris: Armand Colin, 1929. Pp. viii+324. Fr. 40. 


It is perhaps unfair to demand of an author that he always live up 
to the high standard of critical research and easy style that he has him- 
self estabiished. Yet one cannot help feeling disappointed that M. Ma- 
thiez has not altogether succeeded in doing so in his latest work. Those 
of us who were expecting this study to be a continuation of his remark- 
able history of the French Revolution will find it that only in a chrono- 
logical sense. It starts off where the third volume of that work ended. 
Its format, its manner of presentation, its emphasis on details where 
one has learned to expect digested and coherent ensembles, make it 
more a study of a neglected field by a specialist for specialists than a 
new instalment in a work that up to this point bade fair to take its place 
alongside of Michelet, Blanc, Thiers, and Taine as a classic and to sur- 
pass them as scientific history. Professor Mathiez’s philosophy is ev- 
erywhere apparent: the motivating forces always are social and econom- 
ic; the opponents of Robespierre (who, though his death was the 
starting point of this period, is mentioned more often than anyone else 
but Tallien) were all scoundrels; the important political encounters 
were between republicans and royalists. The whole volume continues his 
earlier studies of the French Revolution as a class struggle. But it does 
not hang together, it does not flow as readily as did the first volumes. 
The author seems to realize this himself. There are paragraphs added at 
the end of each chapter (almost, it seems, as an afterthought) in order 
to fit them more securely into the general contour. Each chapter might, 
nevertheless, stand separately as a review article (as, indeed, at least 
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one has) without doing any great violence to its text or putting any great 
strain upon the reader’s knowledge of his background. 

This volume, too, reveals less original research than one expects of 
M. Mathiez. There is less dependence upon that vast knowledge of the 
archive materials that M. Mathiez is known to have and more upon the 
printed sources (particularly the collection of Aulard, whose inaccuracy 
Mathiez has done more to demonstrate than any other) and on the sec- 
ondary materials. Even the references are sometimes given in an incom- 
plete fashion which makes them difficult to verify—references to jour- 
nals by title only or to books by the name of the author alone. There is, 
besides, one important lacuna in the study, which may have a purpose 
though it is nowhere indicated in this book. The international peace 
movement of the Thermidorian Convention is nowhere discussed, though 
its importance as part of the reactionary movement and in the destruc- 
tion of the revolutionary machinery is apparent. In fact, until the in- 
surrections of Germinal and Prairial are taken up for discussion, the 
development of public opinion outside of the Convention appears en- 
tirely inadequately handled, though proper amends are made thereafter. 

It is because I accept with very few reservations the points of view 
of Mathiez that I regret certain peculiarities of his method. In this 
book more than in any other he is guilty of calling names: Rovére is 
“hideous” (p. 121); Merlin de Douai wished to end the Revolution only 
in order to enjoy his immense fortune (p. 60); and Fréron calls down 
a torrent of abuse (p. 11). Even if true, such remarks do not explain 
all, any more than that Robespierre was short or that celibate serves to 
explain Robespierre. In this book more than in any other Mathiez im- 
plies points of view that may perhaps be inferred but have no actual 
documentary support: Legendre and Tallien voted for leniency in order 
to save their wives (p. 33) ; the Thermidorians (there were several hun- 
dreds of them) were in a conspiracy of silence to secure the election of 
two-thirds of the Convention to the new legislature before they actually 
passed their notorious two-thirds law (p. 288) ; the royalist leaders or- 
dered the acceptance of the Constitution of 1795 and the rejection of 
the two-thirds decree (p. 296). Then there is the dependence upon not 
altogether unbiased memoirs in order to impinge the characters or phy- 
siques of persons whom Mathiez does not like. Tallien (p. 61), after 
Dussault, is said to have had none of the attributes of a great speaker 
(and yet there is his part in the 9th Thermidor), and Boissy d’Anglas, 
on Thibaudeau’s authority, is made a royalist who wanted a Russian, 
Austrian, or English ruler for France rather than a Bourbon (pp. 282- 
83). Another detail of organization hard to understand in a historian 
who is an economic determinist is the relegation to a footnote (p. 286) of 
the provision in the Constitution of 1795 that the freedom of commerce 
might be suspended for a year under the same conditions as might effect 
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the suspension of the freedom of the press, which is treated in the text. 
Particularly when one remembers Professor Mathiez’s contention that 
the bourgeois Thermidorians were chiefly concerned about their business 
interests, is it hard to explain why the potential regulation of business 
in the event of emergency should receive less attention than a similar 
provision regarding a political right. 

But these shortcomings are shortcomings only by standards of Pro- 
fessor Mathiez’s own creation. By all ordinary standards, this book 
presents one of the most confused and misunderstood phases of the 
French Revolution in accordance with more up-to-date historical philo- 
sophical concepts, and on the basis of more thorough scientific research 
than has ever before been achieved. Though the general outline of the 
story is familiar, there are many points of importance to which Profes- 
sor Mathiez brings new light. The chapter on the White Terror (which 
is the most satisfactory in the book) and the one on the Prairial Insur- 
rection (which is the most revisionist, to use an obnoxious word, of 
hitherto accepted accounts) are worthy even of the pen of Mathiez; and 
every one of the other chapters adds some new points to the historian’s 
fund of knowledge or reinterprets old ones. Even if it is not as great as 
Mathiez’s three earlier volumes on the French Revolution, it is a great 
book—from the specialist’s point of view perhaps even greater than the 
earlier volumes because more detailed. It is at least a delight to find so 
simple a thing as an index, rare in French books, even if this index is 
not a particularly good one. 


Louis R. GorrscHaLk 
UnIversiry or CuIcaco 





Robespierre amant de la Patrie. By Maurice Duptay. Paris: Al- 
bin Michel, 1929. Pp. 316. Fr. 12. 


This is neither history nor biography ; it is a historical romance. In 
justice to the author—a fiction writer of some note and a lineal descend- 
ant of the Duplay who lodged the Incorruptible after August the tenth— 
be it said that he does not claim to be writing history. With this point 
raade clear, the reviewer may proceed. 

The evening is cold and dark and dreary. An insignificant little man 
is seen striding along the Rue de Saintonge in the sleet and snow. Where 
a lantern swings by a cord and makes a grating noise as it swings, the 
little man turns in. It is Robespierre, deputy from Arras, returning from 
a sitting of the Constituent Assembly. He lights a candle on the mantel 
and we see his face—pock-marked and bilious but expressive of pride and 
exultation. Someone has disturbed the books on his desk; it must have 
been that ex-captain of dragoons who shares the chamber and keeps 
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irregular hours. But, after all, old Villiers has certain redeeming quali- 
ties: he greatly admires the deputy from Arras and sometimes copies his 
speeches for him. Robespierre throws himself into an armchair, and, 
strange thing! his musings are legible. 

But why proceed farther? The author has depicted for us the living, 
breathing image of a man and given him a living, breathing background. 
But what of it? The man depicted is largely a creature of the imagina- 
tion. 

Mircue ct B. Garrett 

Unriverstry or Nortm Caronina 





The Age of Grey and Peel, being the Ford Lectures for 1926. By 
the late H. W. Carxess Davis, Regius Professor of Modern His- 
tory in the University of Oxford 1925-28, with an Introduction 
by G. M. Trevetyan, C.B.E., Regius Professor of Modern His- 
tory in the University of Cambridge. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, 1929. Pp. ix+347. $5.00. 

Everyone knows that the age of Grey and Peel, stretching roughly 
from the time of the American Revolution to that of the Crimean War, 
was a time when modern England was in the making. For purposes of 
convenience it may be thought of as divided into two parts. During the 
later part, which covers approximately three decades, modern England 
was largely made; but the earlier part was rather a time of preparation, 
a time when the structures of government and society, outwardly intact, 
were being undermined by a host of new influences. 

From all sides the established institutions and ways of thought were 
being questioned or assailed. New economic methods and forms of or- 
ganization jostled old; new classes demanded admittance to political and 
social power or influence; the North American colonies made an unex- 
pected use of the principles of 1688; Ireland seized her opportunity to 
show how these principles had been falsified in her case; George III 
placed cabinet government, and helped the boroughmongers to place the 
system of parliamentary representation, on trial; while the French and 
certain of their neighbors gave John Bull a spectacular demonstration 
of the deductions that could be made from eighteenth-century social and 
political theory. 

England, then, found herself in a quite unwonted mood of self-ques- 
tioning. English thinkers, with Bentham at their head in point of influ- 
ence, tried to rationalize the new influences, to fit them to a new, but not 
too new, political philosophy; and party leaders found that old creeds 
and groupings would no longer suffice. In particular, the Whigs, already 
split as a result of their excessive numerical preponderance and the am- 
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bitions of their chiefs, became divided as never before on matters of 
principle and political expediency. Some of the more timid or self-seek- 
ing reached out toward the Tories, or even toward George’s “friends” ; 
some of the more intransigent or self-confident wrapped themselves in 
their old doctrines and stood apart; some of the younger, more open- 
minded, and more adventurous offered a limited co-operation to the 
emerging and much-distrusted radicals. But scarcely any group remained 
consistent in leadership, personnel, or policy for long. Before the period 
of preparation for the remaking of England came to an end the two great 
parties had been redefined ; but, as the period of actual remaking opened, 
the Tories were splitting in their turn, while the radicals and Irish re- 
mained undigested groups. For the whole “age of Grey and Peel,” then, 
English political life seemed in greater or less degree a welter of confu- 
sion, and, to most students, has seemed so ever since. One could hardly 
have expected help from any save a lifelong student of the field; but the 
late Regius Professor at Oxford, stepping easily across centuries of 
English history from what one had learned to think of as his particular 
period, came forward with his Ford lectures to unravel, to dissect, and to 
elucidate. 

He proved himself well fitted for the task. With noteworthy assidu- 
ity and enterprise he sought his materials through a mass of sources of 
which many had been relatively unused, and some not previously used at 
all; with excuuplary patience he subjected what he found to a cold and 
precise analysis. Perhaps some readers will wish that he had given more 
play to his historical imagination here and there, that emphasis and tran- 
sitions had been better marked, that lines of continuity had been made 
more clear. But students of the period, if disappointed in the hope that 
the book may provide reading for their hours of leisure, will find it a 
wegweiser of great worth. Nor should it prove less valuable to students 
of another sort. Anyone who would investigate that most fundamental 
of questions encountered in the writing of political biography and in the 
abstract study of party government, viz., the question of the extent to 
which political leaders are compelled to modify or sacrifice individual 
convictions in deference to the wishes of the rank and file of their own 
or other groups, will find here a book well suited to his needs. Not, of 
course, that this or any other broad question could be conclusively an- 
wered here. Finality in a piece of investigation such as this is virtually 
impossible. It is a real accomplishment to establish the inmost political 
convictions of one man from the letters and speeches that he may have 
left behind—to reconcile the inconsistencies that age, a changing world, 
and the exigencies of politics may have produced. To do as much in brief 
space for two or three generations of public men is a task almost beyond 
human capacity. Perhaps the author’s realization of this fact may ac- 
count for the curious proportions of the book. Of thirteen chapters no 
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less than seven are given to the Whigs, four to the radicals and “social 
reformers,” whose relations were mainly with the Whig left wing, and 
only two to the party which governed England for two-thirds of the 
period. One wonders whether it was the author himself who gave the title 
to the book. 

Primarily, then, we have here a penetrating if somewhat unsyste- 
matic study of the Whigs in the period of their adjustment to the circum- 
stances which laid the groundwork of nineteenth-century English his- 
tory. In covering the period of preparation, the author shows us the 
Whig groups rising and disappearing like waves upon a choppy sea; but 
he shows as well how the party as a whole is carried along with the cur- 
rent of the time. We see Burke clinging to the “‘sublimated form of feudal- 
ism, in which influence and social prestige take the place of homage as the 
links which bind the inferior ranks of society to their natural leaders,” 
but laying down, for the newer Whigs who are leaving him behind, the 
theory and practice of party government in its best form. We note how 
Fox, though seeming to play these same newer Whigs false at times, gives 
them a fine redefinition of the liberties of the individual, and adds new 
principles, moral principles, to their ideas of foreign policy. We mark 
how Grey, though at intervals losing heart and even interest, leads the 
nucleus of the future Whig party into the path of parliamentary reform, 
and helps to give a settled and practical bearing to the old Whig prin- 
ciples of religious tolerance. And when Grey and Grenville refuse, in 
1811, to form a ministry containing Lord Moira as the regent’s personal 
representative, we realize that the day of Whig bargains with the sov- 
ereign, to the detriment of cabinet government, has come to an end. 
Meanwhile we have seen Whig minds and consciences exposed to the 
theories of a variegated group of radicals, of Wilkes and “Junius,” of 
Cartwright, Price, and Priestley, of Burdett, Cobbett, and many of 
lesser note. Through such leaders, under such radical influences, and by 
the secession of their most intransigent adherents, the Whigs are pre- 
pared to take over the work of remaking England on the death of 
George IV. 

The author’s treatment of the later period, the period of actual re- 
construction, needs less analysis. Here, in so far as Whigs and radicals 
are concerned, the outstanding feature is the portrait given of Grey, who, 
divested of the Trevelyan halo and exposed in his early vacillations and 
indolence, his susceptibility to personal influence, his belief in the su- 
perior talents of the “high aristocracy,” and his doctrinaire ideas of 
foreign policy, seems very fallible without ceasing to appear admirable. 

While filling many gaps in our knowledge through his dissection of 
the Whigs and radicals, the author draws attention to many more through 
his failure to deal with their great antagonists. We have, indeed, a study 
of Peel, which, though suffering somewhat in interest from the fact that 
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we have heard so much concerning Peel of late, maintains the general 
level of the book. Otherwise we are left with a chapter on “Ideals of the 
Tory Party 1784-1830” as expounded by such men as Croker, Chalmers, 
Southey, and Coleridge, with a very few references to Eldon, Welling- 
ton, and Gladstone. The author whets our interest by his attempts to 
show that party differentiation still existed on “Church and King,” but he 
would probably have been the last to believe that he had done much more. 
That the Tories were distinguished by a belief “that a dissenter or a 
Roman Catholic could not properly be a full citizen of the British State” 
cannot be established by Croker’s dictum that “Westminster Abbey is 
part of the British Constitution,” even when combined with an expression 
of opinion from Gladstone in 1838. Nor can it be said that Professor 
Davis was as much at home among the Tories and Canningites as in the 
other camps. It is, e.g., curious to read of “‘two such obstinate Tories as 
Herries and Huskisson,” and of Palmerston’s “lack of interest in Po- 
land,” curious to hear of Melbourne as the “‘undisputed leader” of the 
Canningites, and most curious of all to find Graham (and not apparently 
as a misprint for Grant) rated as a member of that band. But such 
blemishes as this, rare and in some cases quite conventional, detract little 
from the value of the whole. The distinguished author might have been 
well content to make this work his final legacy. 


Hersert C. Beir 
Wes teyan UNIverstry 





Victorian Working Women: An Historical and Literary Study of 
Women in British Industries and Professions, 1832-1850. By 
Wawnpa Fraiken Nerr. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1929. Pp. 288. $3.50. 


Not until women ceased to be economic dependents did the feminist 
movement pass out of the philosophical stage. In the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century, when the many newly created industrial occupa- 
tions had given large numbers of them the status of breadwinners, the 
woman problem was entering a new phase. It now attracted a general 
attention, and particularly that of English novelists. The work of Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, Mrs. Gaskell, Mrs. Tonna, and others in picturing and 
satirizing social conditions unavoidably dealt with it, and so furnished 
Mrs. Neff with the occasion for her study of Victorian working women. 

The author describes her primary object as that of building up “a 
complete picture of the working woman in England between 1832 and 
1850” (p. 17). In accomplishing this she has written an account of the 
workers in the textile, mining, and other industries of the factory type, 
given some conception of the miseries of the dressmakers in the period 
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before the complete revolution worked by the sewing machine, drawn a 
portrait of the professional governess, and even provided a notion of the 
idle woman’s intensive training for marriage. The familiar story which 
the parliamentary investigations afford of the unhealthy conditions of 
work in some factories is outlined again and to it is added a description 
of the sanitary and moral conditions under which factory women lived 
generally. The inhumanly long hours of work imposed upon unorgan- 
ized and destitute dressmakers, and the consequent demoralization 
which many of them suffered are shown to result largely from the over- 
crowding of the industry in a day when few opportunities of work of- 
fered to the woman obliged to earn her own living. A similar overcrowd- 
ing, together with inefficiency and humiliation, appears as the lot of the 
governess. In presenting these working women to the world of the pres- 
ent, in which women have such an enhanced status, the author, with 
certain reservations, has achieved a gratifying success, for the roots of a 
practical feminist movement, which grew out of these conditions, are not 
the least significant phase of English development. 

But in view of the promised completeness we cannot avoid asking, 
Where are the other women? We find agricultural laborers, domestic 
servants, and actresses, as well as other highly interesting classes, 
frankly “omitted” because they did not happen to receive “special in- 
vestigation and definite reform during the years under observation” (p. 
17). Our information about the importance which attached to the liter- 
ary career of women novelists and the conditions under which it was 
carried on we are left to glean in an unsatisfactory and incomplete man- 
ner from a few remarks in the introduction and scattered mentions in 
the text. And in view of the definition it is difficult to perceive any rea- 
son for including a long chapter on “The Idle Woman,” except that the 
novelists gave her considerable attention; at best the section is introduc- 
tory. Hence the reader must beware of regarding the book as other than 
an incomplete and somewhat illogical treatment of the subject which it 
bears on its title page. It cannot be placed in the same category with 
such a scholarly work as Alice Clark’s Working Life of Women in the 
Seventeenth Century. - 

Within these limits Mrs. Neff has done a good servig@ She has not 
given way to the common theory of the complete dégradation of the 
worker under modern industrialism, but has pernfitted some relieving 
contrasts to suggest that there were many exceptions to the worst condi- 
tions. Particularly in dealing with the dressmaker, the governess, and 
the idle woman she has used fictional material with a circumspection on 
which she is to be complimented. And she has avoided the petty anti- 
quarianism which has been the bane of social history. 

In painting the canvas, however, Mrs. Neff has unfortunately given 
too free indulgence to a secondary object, a discovery of the function of 
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belles lettres in reconstructing the social conditions of the past. The 
great socio-fictional flood of the Dickensian era has often tempted his- 
torians. Mrs. Neff has decided that it is an important source of infor- 
mation and has determined to use it for all it is worth. But at best it is 
an extremely dangerous instrument. Fiction to Dickens and Thackeray 
was a vehicle of satire and caricature, that is to say, exaggeration, and 
its authors had not only no intention of abiding by the strict and prosaic 
truth but were almost incapable of presenting an unprejudiced picture, 
as Dickens’ American Notes well illustrates. This does not mean that 
other writers lack prejudices, but it does clearly place these novels in 
the category of the most dangerous sources. 

The consequence for the author, who has not fallen into the pitfall 
of ignoring these dangers, has been the use of much safe but not very 
needful fictional information. In the two chapters on factory workers 
the so-called “‘belles lettres,” after being checked against the available 
facts furnished by parliamentary investigations, have contributed very 
little to the work. After reading a description of the effects of factory 
work in breaking up family life, a description based upon Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Mary Barton, Disraeli’s Sybil, and Dickens’ Hard Times, we are in- 
formed that “the actual counterpart of these literary factory girls ap- 
peared in the records of Parliament” (p. 53). Following an account of 
the prevalence of easy morals among factory girls—based largely upon 
Mrs. Tonna’s Helen Fleetwood and Mrs. Gaskell’s Mary Barton—we 
are informed that “this literary gloom” finds its foundation in the re- 
ports of parliamentary committees and in “contemporary industrial 
books” (p. 54). The author, indeed, seems to have been aware that Dis- 
raeli, Mrs. Tonna, Dickens, and others received their information from 
just such sources. 

In the other chapters, dealing with subjects in connection with 
which less parliamentary material is available, the fiction has served a 
better purpose, that of filling in what otherwise must have been left as 
lacunae. For such literature does undoubtedly have a function beyond 
that of mere illustration. It is a last resort, to be used when other 
sources fail, and always with a supreme skepticism. Perhaps not the 
least unfortunate result of this undue emphasis upon belles lettres ap- 
pears in the Bibliography, where the “‘non-literary materials,” whether 
secondary or primary, have been united in a single category of miscel- 
laneous confusion. 

One of the most significant points in the book, the réle of the novel- 
ists as propagandists, has been left with a sadly inadequate emphasis. 
Who read all these stories? What influence toward reform did they ex- 
ert? At several places these questions appear on the point of solution 
(pp. 87, 114, 149-50, 176, 182), but the reader in the end lays down the 
book with curiosity unsatisfied. 
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The author, in spite of these perhaps not very serious missteps, and 
within the somewhat cramped limits which she has set, has accomplished 
what she set out to do as far as relates to the matter of exposition. She 
has further, in using a peculiar kind of source material, performed an 
interesting experiment, for which historians will feel grateful even if the 
results cause them to hesitate in following her example. 


Cuester Kirsy 
Brown UNIversITy 





Ibrahim Pasha fi Suriya [Ibrahim Pasha in Syria]. By SutayMan 
aBu-Izz-at-Din. Beirut: Al-Ilmiyah Press, 1929. Pp. x+344. 
$2.00. 

The period of the Egyptian Ibrahim Pasha in Syria, beginning with 
his conquest of the land in 1831 and ending with his expulsion by Great 
Britain in 1840-41, is one of the most significant periods in the recent 
history of that land. Its importance does not lie only in itself as marking 
the beginning of the modernization and the ‘“‘westernization” of Syria 
but in its international aspects and as an episode in the so-called Eastern 
question. And although different aspects of the period have hitherto 
found a number of would-be French and English historians such as 
Clot-Bey, Georges Douin, Edouard, Driault, Fred. Perrier, Charles 
Napier, A. A. Paton, etc., hardly any of the Syrians themselves, with the 
exception of Professor Asad Rustum, of the American University of 
Beirut, have thus far contributed much on the subject. Abu-Izz-al-Din’s 
work, therefore, might be considered as one of the earliest native studies 
in this field and as heralding a new era in modern Arabic historiography. 

In the composition of his scholarly monograph, the author has uti- 
lized in addition to the printed English, French, and Arabic works the 
excellent collection of manuscripts in the library of the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, of which the author is a graduate. It is a pity that he 
did not make much use of the oral tradition still prevalent in the Lebanon 
and Syria regarding the Egyptian period. Certain men who personally 
remembered events in connection with that period were still living a few 
years ago. 

The opening chapters of the book deal with Mehemet Ali, his ambi- 
tion for expansion, the decline of the Turkish empire, the Morean war, 
and other antecedents of the Egyptian expedition to Syria. Then follow 
a number of chapters relating to the expedition itself, headed by Me- 
hemet Ali’s illustrious son, Ibrahim Pasha, his siege of Acre, November, 
1831; his conquest of Damascus, July 1, 1832; his battle at Hims and 
occupation of Aleppo, July, 1832; his crossing of the Taurus; and his 
brilliantly executed campaign in Asia Minor, culminating in the capture 
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of Konia (December, 1832) and Kutaia (January, 1833). Here follows 
a study of the administration of the newly conquered territory, the judi- 
cial, financial, and political reforms instituted, and the introduction of 
social measures which put the hitherto maltreated dhimmis (Christians) 
on a level with their Moslem fellow-citizens. The causes which led to the 
uprising against Ibrahim Pasha in Syria and Palestine (1834), in the 
Hawran district (1837-88), and in the Lebanon (1840) are then ana- 
lyzed, and the stress laid upon the high taxes imposed, the stringent 
laws of conscription, and the disarming of the mountaineers. The mili- 
tary organization and prowess of the Druzes as described in pages 195- 
200 is perhaps a little exaggerated. The concluding chapters take up the 
question of the Turkish resistance and the machinations of the European 
powers, headed by Great Britain, resulting in the withdrawal of the 
Egyptian troops (1840-41) against the avowed wish of France. 
The book is provided with illustrations, maps, and index. 


Puiu K. Hirt 
Princeton Universtry 





Sir Charles Bagot in Canada. A Study in British Colonial Govern- 
ment. By G. P. peET. Giazesrook, Lecturer in History in the 
University of Toronto. Oxford and New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1929. Pp. vi+160. 


Sydenham had made many administrative reforms but had offended 
the reformers and especially the French by refusing the latter seats in 
the executive and by neglecting to ask advice of the former, some of 
whom he had appointed to the council. In his view that government 
should be carried on by the ablest men regardless of party, that these 
should defer to his judgment and should not be subjected to fluctuating 
majorities in the assembly, there was no trace of “responsible govern- 
ment” which Durham had so earnestly recommended. It was Elgin who 
allowed its complete introduction in Canada, but it was the political crisis 
of 1842 that forced Bagot’s hand and induced him, without instructions 
from home, to appoint to the council members of the Reform party, both 
French and English, whose votes in the assembly might well have brought 
about a complete deadlock between the executive and the legislature. 

It is with the events and alignments of parties which preceded this 
crisis, the manner in which a deadlock was averted, and its significance 
in the struggle for government by consent of the governed that Mr. 
Glazebrook is primarily concerned. Bagot, the governor and the man, is 
necessarily the central figure. 

In his estimate of Bagot Mr. Glazebrook is more generous than some 
other scholars have been. Bagot “understood the men” he “had to deal 
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with.” He “demonstrated that the French Canadians could be made a 
help instead of a hindrance to the Government”; that they “should be 
treated simply as citizens of Canada in regard to politics, and their other 
problems should not be considered a problem for statesmen.” He pre- 
vented “a single party from controlling the Executive Council. But he 
did accept the principle that the Council should have the confidence of a 
majority of the elected House. . . . . ” On the other hand, Bagot’s view 
of “the relation between the Governor and his ministers” cannot be de- 
fined. His contribution to “Canada and the British Empire was this— 
thathe .. . . began the new imperial policy which was based . . . . 
in the belief that a British country must for good or ill control its domes- 
tic affairs ; and that hope for the continuance of the connexion of Canada 
and England lay in mutual restraint and mutual goodwill.” 

A rather limited description of economic and social conditions in Can- 
ada in the forties mars an otherwise excellent book. It is to be admitted 
that the author is concerned with constitutional matters and very prop- 
erly places most emphasis there. The book is remarkably free from er- 
rors. While the Bagot papers are the chief sources for the study, numer- 
ous citations show how judiciously many other sources have been used. Of 
especial interest is the first appendix, which contains two of Bagot’s dis- 
patches to Stanley. 

Apert B. Corry 

Sr. Lawrence Untiversiry 





History of French Colonial Policy (1870-1925). By Steruen H. 
Roserts, M.A., Professor of History, Sydney University. 
(“Studies in Economics and Political Science,” London School 
of Economics and Political Science, No. 95.) 2 vols. London: P. 
S. King and Son, Ltd., 1929. Pp. -xvi+-374; viii+ (375-741). 
42s. 

This is the first serious academic work on the second French colonial 
empire as a whole in the English language. There is no single study, even 
in French, which covers the same field and deals with such an array of 
economic and political issues with the same degree of thoroughness. This 
scope has been attained by going outside the formal historical literature 
—relatively small in amount—into the perfectly staggering mass of con- 
troversial material. It is the latter, unfortunately, which must be con- 
sulted for a large proportion of the vital details. Included are deliberate 
propaganda, prepared for the French public by some of the “fifty people 
one encounters at any Paris meeting about colonies,” as an old adminis- 
trator dryly put it. Then there are the parliamentary debates, which are 
sometimes two-sided. Much of the official documentation is propagandist 
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in nature, in the sense that such aims are tacitly assumed, and must be 
recognized in order to boil them off before the literature can be used as a 
basis for serious history. Professor Roberts has used an impressive 
amount of the various kinds of material which industry and ingenuity 
can uncover. While there are puzzling omissions from the bibliography 
at the close of the second volume, the list is one which no worker in the 
subject can afford to overlook. There are also misspelled names. 

The author of this work is no admirer of French colonization in gen- 
eral. French centralization is contrasted almost innumerable times with 
British autonomy, the latter always being the model. Deviation from it 
is backwardness, and approach progress. For instance, on page 75: “If 
the [ British] colony can institute representative and later responsible 
government, the concession is given voluntarily, and is not ruled out of 
court by a priori considerations or by the interests of a manufacturing 
class in the metropolis, both of which forces have prevented similar de- 
velopments with the French colonies.” “The Frenchman,” we are in- 
formed on page 95, “tends to be a confirmed ideologist, arguing from a 
priori considerations to the neglect of facts, and even in their face.” The 
“determining ideas and principles” of French policy (p. 63) are still 
those of the pacte colonial of the old régime. “It is only the conditions 
that have changed, and the colonial elements have become stronger: the 
motif is the same as ever. The subordination of the colonies has always 
been the principle that has unified the economic side of French colonial 
policy, and, in its enwidened form, more so today even than in 1892.” 

Under the policy of assimilation which prevailed at that time (p. 65), 
the aim with the natives was “‘to inculcate the civilization of France and 
to convert them into pinchbeck Frenchmen, revelling in the cultural and 
legal traditions of the metropolis.” Assimilation meant “the preserva- 
tion of the dried bones of the Encyclopaedists long after they should 
have dissolved into dust’’; yet the French, being frantic logicians with 
whom “the letter counts more than the spirit,” must have “that spurious 
uniformity which is the negation of administrative adaptability” (p. 
67). They could not go over to the true British policy of autonomy, so 
they compromised on “association.” This (p. 75) may mean “real colo- 
nial co-operation and enfranchisement” in time, or it may lead “‘as it has 
done in practice, only to a continuation of the old policy with a more 
extensive consideration of native ends and a deference to the native 
point of view.” The central organization is carefully described in chap- 
ter v, and criticized (p. 155) as a group of Paris bureauz which “remain 
ponderously inert,” in a system which “is one of a self-sufficient official- 
dom, and as such is mechanical and unprogressive.” 

Descriptive matter is generally painstaking as well as suggestive. In 
fact it is rendered so suggestive by a flavoring of sarcasm that the novice 
is going to have trouble in separating ascertained fact from opinions and 
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feelings. Even in the regional surveys which make up the bulk of the 
work, the author often strays far from the “supposedly impartial presen- 
tation of the facts” set up as an ideal in the preface. For example, the 
eighty-three-page chapter on Algeria is strewn with evidence of a con- 
viction that the French masterpiece, as they consider it, “has not been a 
successful episode in French colonization.” There are such scattered 
characterizations as ‘in many directions at least (in so far as the natives, 
land-policy, and political organizations are concerned) a failure,” “a 
kind of whipping-boy for the rest of the colonies, so that its record of 
failures was unduly long,” etc. And Algeria is, quite properly, made the 
key to the French colonial system. 

A controversial book may be extremely useful if its bias is obvious 
enough. We have had so many facetious, sarcastic, patriotic, or other- 
wise emotional works, attacking all imperialism as naughty or celebrat- 
ing one supposed case of epic idealism, that even a leaven of factual 
comparison is a relief. Professor Roberts handles the French colonial 
empire with studied irony, measuring it with the yardstick of a good 
British imperialist. If we do not accept his standards, we at least know 
what they are, and where to make allowances. The reader’s deepest mis- 
givings are likely to come from another source entirely. 

To what extent is it possible for one person, in a comparatively short 
time, to create a faithful picture of so many diverse products of history, 
in such variegated geographic settings, without having seen any of them 
at first hand? Professor Roberts disposes of this with the remark that 
“one can write of the Middle Ages without having lived in them.”” The 
obvious comment is that this is the best one can do in the case of the mid- 
dle ages. For the author to have moved from the libraries of Marseilles 
to those of Algiers would have been such a little journey that it seems a 
pity to have relied entirely upon the sketches of other people for what is 
admittedly the central figure in a picture. This does not mean that glori- 
fied travelogues take the place of solid history. But if a distillation 
mainly from a mass of current reports on venomously disputed questions, 
about assorted exotic environments, is history, it is at least a special type. 
Where both writer and reader lack personal contact with a basically pe- 
culiar and unfamiliar situation, the loss and damage in the transshipment 
of knowledge is always serious. 

Take the strictures regarding Algeria. The native population there 
has more than doubled since the first census of 1856, and yet lives in a 
security and comfort undreamed of at that time. Through the welter of 
controversy as to what might have been done politically shines the fact 
that there is no serious threat of such happenings as have overtaken the 
British in Egypt, for example. Success and failure, being relative terms, 
are meaningless until we know what comparison is intended. Does he 
mean that the natives, or perhaps the English, would have done better, 
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that the French fell farther short of their aims than did others under 
like circumstances, or what? No other power had a problem much like 
that of France in North Africa in the period from 1830 to 1880. Algeria 
then became the key to an African empire which saved the French in 
1914-18. A weapon which saves one’s life might be said to be worth what 
it has cost. 

It is a little amusing to find a British writer so cocksure that the 
French have failed with Mohammedan populations (see p. 657, for 
example). The expression “Mohammedan populations” itself suggests 
a sweep of generalization which might be less confident after more first- 
hand observation. Professor Roberts is here reasoning like his own ab- 
straction, ‘the Frenchman,” back on page 95. Incidentally, to begin a 
short sentence with the a priori assumption covered by that expression, 
and to finish by accusing the fictitious Frenchman of “arguing from a 
priori considerations,” is rather a feat from the standpoint of logic. 
“Mohammedan populations” is just the abstraction which the French 
administration studiously avoided in Morocco. Lyautey, with years of 
experience on the Moroccan frontier of Algeria behind him, repeatedly 
denied that there is any such thing as “the Mohammedan,” and refused to 
formulate a program until, not ““Moroccans” at large, but the regional 
groups within Morocco had been carefully studied. 

The style of this work is readable, often sprightly ; but the organiza- 
tion has led to diffuseness and repetitions. A Frenchman would have 
condensed the same material, perhaps into half the compass, before most 
French publishers would have accepted it. For all its faults, an able, 
pioneering, indispensable work in its field. 


M. M. Knieut 


University oF CALIFORNIA 





Ioropia ris Bovdyapias [History of Bulgaria]. By NixePHoros 
Moscuopovutos. Athens, 1929. Pp. 103. Drachmai 50. 


The author claims this to be the first history of the Bulgarians writ- 
ten in Greek since 1877. He sketches from the best foreign authorities 
the ethnography, medieval history, and life under the Turkish domina- 
tion of the Bulgarians and devotes the last third of his book (which is a 
reprint of his article in the new Great Greek Encyclopaedia) to the his- 
tory of free Bulgaria since 1878. The work of the komitadjis in Mace- 
donia bulks large in his narrative, he emphasizes the part played by the 
James D. Bourchier, Times’ correspondent in the Balkans, in the for- 
mation of the Balkan League of 1912, treats in detail of the second 
Balkan war of 1913, the participation of Bulgaria in the European war, 
the Treaty of Neuilly, the government and murder of Stambolinski, and 
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the events of the last five years. These include the Tarlits incident, the 
signature of the Greco-Bulgarian Minorities Protocol (which the Greek 
Chamber refused to ratify and which cost Greece the denunciation of 
her Serbian alliance), the internecine quarrels of the Bulgarian komita- 
djis, the attempts upon King Boris and the Cathedral of Sofia, and the 
Anglo-French note against the komitadjis on August 12, 1928. There is 
no mention of the Greco-Bulgarian incident of Demir Hissar, which 
nearly caused war in 1925. A bibliography concludes the work. 
Witiiam MIL_Ler 
AtTuens, GREECE 





Letters of the Empress Frederick, Edited by the Richt Honovr- 

ABLE Sir Freperick Ponsonsy, G.C.B., G.C.V.0O. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. xxiii+-493. $8.50. 

SS The strained relations between William II and his mother, the Em- 


press Frederick, were for years a matter of public scandal and domestic 
sorrow. At her death at Cronberg in 1901 her house was surrounded by 
the Emperor’s police to see that nothing was removed. But it happened 
that a few days earlier she was visited by her brother, Edward VII, who 
was accompanied by her godson, Sir Frederick Ponsonby. With her last 
breath she asked Sir Frederick to remove to England a couple of large 
coon in black cloth which were mysteriously brought to his 
bedr in the dead of night. He cleverly carried out her request, by 
marking the boxes “Books” and “China,” and by placing them with 
apparent unconcern among other baggage of his own. They contained 
very intimate letters to Queen Victoria from the Empress Frederick pic- 
turing the hopes and trials and tribulations of her life in Germany. After 
preserving them for twenty-seven years, Sir Frederick has now published 
selections from them, weaving them together with an interesting but not 
unprejudiced narrative of his own. They tend to free her from the Ger- 
man calumnies current about her during her lifetime and to show her as 
“a sovereign lady who, in spite of the defects of her qualities, always de- 
voted her energies to secure for Germany the political and cultural lead- 
ership of continental Europe” (p. 474). 

The early life of the Empress Frederick was peculiarly happy, mak- 
ing all the more poignant by contrast the tragic sorrows of her later years. 
Windsor, Balmoral, Osborne were charming places to which she always 
looked back lovingly. Her relations with Queen Victoria and her broth- 
ers, especially with Bertie, were ever most affectionate. In her marriage 
with the Crown Prince of Prussia she found a husband whom she adored 
and by whom she had eight children. But with her frank, outspoken, 
liberal English views, she met with a bitter enemy in Bismarck and his 
circle, who believed that she influenced her husband against the Iron 
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Chancellor’s policies. Her letters, at first sight, appear to be a powerful 
indictment of the cruel intrigues and newspaper manipulations of “the 
Great Man,” as she ironically calls him. But as one reads the constant 
iteration of her complaints against him, one gets the impression that she 
was so moved by strong pride and disappointed hopes, so blinded by grief 
at her husband’s untimely and tragic sickness and death, so resentful at 
her imperial son’s unfilial neglect, that her emotional outpourings to 
her mother must be taken cautiously if used as historical evidence. 
Though intensely proud of her English birth, she sincerely tried, when 
she went to Germany, to throw herself into the life and feelings of her 
husband’s people, and worked for their best good as she saw it. Her 
vision, as later events proved, was a correct one. Her forebodings were 
realized. But her ideals and methods were at the antipodes of those of 
Bismarck, and the frankness with which she expressed them made her 
suspected and disliked by his followers in Berlin. William II has shrewd- 
ly said: “She was always most German in England and most English in 
Germany.” 

The least attractive figure in this family tragedy is William II. Up 
to the age of seventeen his relations with his parents were happy enough. 
“He has Bertie’s pleasant amiable ways and can be very winning. He is 
not possessed of brilliant abilities, nor of any strength of character or 
talents, but he is a dear boy, and I hope and trust will grow up a useful 
man,” his mother wrote in 1871. But gradually he fell more and more 
under Bismarck’s spell, and eventually betrayed an increasing vanity, 
self-will, ambition, and lack of discretion which estranged him from both 
his parents, as well as from Uncle Bertie. This estrangement increased 
during his father’s illness, when William seemed too eager to take the 
reins of government into his own hands. It was felt most bitterly by the 
Empress Frederick when young William II disregarded all his father’s 
liberal views, treated his own widowed mother as completely out of the 
picture, and began to indulge in the imprudent or bellicose speeches 
which kept Europe on edge during the next quarter-century. In 1892 she 
wrote: “I really feel like an old hen that has hatched a duckling instead 
of a chicken and sees it swimming away. Only ducks know how to swim 
and the poor hen’s anxiety is needless, whereas here it seems to me that 
he ‘rushes in where Angels fear to tread.’ I wish I could put a padlock 
on his mouth” (p. 434). 

The casual reader will find much of interest in the tragic fate of a 
noble princess of liberal sympathies living in an alien atmosphere, who 
was forced to see her beloved husband die of cancer at the threshold of 
his great opportunity, and who was then neglected and, as she felt, even 
insulted by her own undutiful and perverse imperial son. To the historian 
these letters have a further value. They contribute valuable material to 
an aspect of history which unfortunately has been too much neglected 
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and allowed to fall into the hands of clever charlatans and pseudohis- 
torians. They throw light upon the psychological effects of Bismarck’s 
passion for the advancement of his own son Herbert, of the Empress 
Frederick’s adoration of her husband and of her thwarted hopes, and 
of William II’s desire to free himself from maternal influences. They 
also reveal the psychological gulf between English Liberalism and Prus- 
sian Conservatism, which contributed ultimately to the life-and-death 
struggle between the two branches of the great Teutonic family. 


Sipney B. Fay 
Harvarp Universiry 





The Letters and Friendships of Sir Cecil Spring Rice: a Record. 
Edited by StrrHEN Gwynn. 2 vols. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1929. Pp. vi+504-+462. $10.00. 

This is the lengthy record of an interesting life. Sir Cecil Spring 
Rice entered the British foreign service in 1882; in 1918 he died British 
ambassador to the United States. During these crowded years his ver- 
satile character, his capacity for friendship, his undoubted ability, and 
his poetic nature had won for him a peculiar niche in the history of the 
times. In succession he had served, outside of London, in Washington, 
Tokyo, Berlin, Constantinople, Teheran, Cairo, St. Petersburg, and 
Stockholm. Finally, during the critical years 1913-18 at Washington 
he endured the heavy burden of facing American neutrality during the 
greater part of the Great War. It was by chance that early in his career 
he had struck up a warm friendship with Theodore Roosevelt, and 
through him with Senator and Mrs. Lodge, Henry Adams, John Hay, 
and others of that famous and aristocratic American group which played 
such an interesting réle both in politics and in the social and literary life 
of these years. Aside from these American connections, Spring-Rice was 
in close touch with many of the distinguished Englishmen of the day, 
with Curzon, Hardinge, Grey, Balfour, and others, many of whom he 
had known at Eton and afterward at Oxford. 

Such a record of acquaintanceship and friendship is now preserved 
to us in nearly a thousand closely printed pages. These volumes have 
already suffered from fulsome praise and from ignorant criticism at the 
hands of American reviewers. To assert that Spring Rice was a Tory 
who intrigued against President Wilson is to malign the man and to ig- 
nore the clear record of his letters. To regard him as the Englishman 
who brought the United States into the war and to look on these letters as 
proof of his divination of future events is equally false. There is, how- 
ever, a middle point of view that deserves attention. 

Mr. Gwynn, the editor, is responsible for certain lapses that inter- 
fere with the full enjoyment of these volumes. There is a good deal of 
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repetition in the work. Thus, on page after page Henry Adams is re- 
ferred to as a cynic. We are repeatedly told of the mysticism of Spring 
Rice, but proof of it seems lacking. Harrison did not run against Bryan 
for the presidency in 1896. “An American library” is an obscure refer- 
ence to the Library of Congress. Mr. Gwynn also fails to acknowledge 
the fact that some of Roosevelt’s letters have been previously published. 
He is apparently aware of Roosevelt’s Autobiography, of Thayer’s book 
on John Hay, and of Seymour’s researches in behalf of Colonel House; 
but he completely ignores the work of Bishop, Dennett, and others. In- 
deed, there is practically no new information given in these letters of 
Roosevelt. Furthermore, editorial comment such as the following gives 
pause from the point of view of style: ““The Emperor was enthroned at 
Yeddo, of which, to mark the beginning of the new era, he changed the 
name to Tokyo” (I, 121). 

Nevertheless, the solid value of these volumes cannot be obscured 
by such editorial faults. Spring Rice was a lovable young man when he 
came to Washington in 1887. He was careless as to his personal appear- 
ance, given to versifying, very fond of children, but at times sarcastic and 
bitter of speech. His American friends took him to their hearts and tried 
in vain to make him presentable and to guard both his diet and his speech. 
His nervous, and at times pessimistic, viewpoint increased with age. Never 
in robust health, as time went on, and particularly after 1915, he often 
showed a violent temper in private which at times told severely upon his 
work. This is particularly evident in his intercourse with that calm 
idealist, Colonel House, who was evidently disturbed by Spring Rice’s 
nerves. The truth is, probably, that he had waited too long for promo- 
tion; the extraordinary circumstances of the time which brought a Wil- 
son to the White House and a Bryan to the department of state would 
have tried any man; and his warm and loyal friendships with Roosevelt 
and Lodge, both of whom were vigorous opponents of President Wilson, 
tended to make him an unfortunate choice as British ambassador in 1913. 
Sir Edward Grey, for whom Spring Rice had an extravagant admiration, 
was, as sometimes happened, mistaken in his judgment of the occasion, 
the post, and the man. Yet Spring Rice was never given to intrigue; he 
had a respectful admiration for the president; and he served his country 
faithfully, if at times uncertainly. It is difficult to reconcile two quota- 
tions written within a few months of each other. To Grey he wrote in 
November, 1916: America “is not ruled by sentiment or pride or honour, 
because they [sic] are entirely indifferent to the opinion of the outside 
world, and they are perfectly satisfied with the present condition of af- 
fairs and their superabundant prosperity” (II, 355). Yet shortly after- 
ward the noble song, “To the American People,” was published whose 
first lines read: 


Sons of honour, nobly fathered, scions of the sturdy brood, 
Who from age to age have gathered strength and duty in the blood. 
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No wonder Colonel House, whose every endeavor in diplomacy had 
so far been a failure, was at times perplexed. 

These letters of Spring Rice are, however, of wider interest to the 
student of modern history. He was from the first a critic of Germany, 
and his stay at Berlin coinciding, as it did, with the dispatch of the Krii- 
ger telegram left him a watchful English Liberal who was finally con- 
verted to the idea of compulsory military service for Britain. His views 
on German policy were later reflected in John Hay’s letters from Lon- 
don. The delightful views of the Far East and of Persia are of both 
political and literary value. Spring Rice was particularly sympathetic 
with certain aspects of Persian life; but he was unfortunately out of 
sympathy with British policy when he was at Teheran. He was at all 
events opposed to the Anglo-Russian entente in 1907, though of course he 
obeyed his instructions. This may have been due to the intimate view 
which he had had of the situation in tsarist Russia in 1904—5 at the time 
of the Russo-Japanese War, when Russia was itself flaming into abortive 
revolution. His letters for this period are a distinct contribution to his- 
torical study as are also his private letters to Grey and Balfour from 
1913 to 1917. He had tried in vain to explain to President Roosevelt the 
policy of England at the time of the Portsmouth Treaty in 1905. Thus, it 
can be seen that these volumes are more than merely a record of a varied 
life but constitute a valuable contribution to the history of world-politics, 
1887-1917. Even the vagaries of Spring Rice, his inherent pessimism, 
his prejudices as to Irish affairs, and his bitter tongue add interest and 
awaken speculation. 

A. L. P. Dennis 


CrarKx University 





Kriegsziele und offentliche Meinung Englands 1914-16. By Friep- 
ERIKE RECKTENWALD. (“Beitrage zur Geschichte der nachbis- 
marckischen Zeit und des Weltkrieges,” Heft 5.) Stuttgart: W. 
Kohlhammer, 1929. Pp. xii+147. Rm. 6.60. 


Miss Recktenwald has summarized the war aims of England as they 
were formulated in the British press during the first two years of the 
war. She classifies them into the cultural and the material, using the 
former term to include the war to guarantee the sanctity of treaties, to 
protect the rights of small nations, to save the world from the yoke of 
Prussian militarism, to safeguard democracy, and to secure lasting peace. 
The material objectives are called preimperialistic and imperialistic. 
The first emphasizes the crippling of the enemy and the second the posi- 
tive extension of English power. 

The author generalizes abstemiously but pointedly about the func- 
tion of war aims in public opinion. Their discussion served, not only to 
emphasize the common necessity of defeating Germany, but also to over- 
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come the varied and clashing aspirations of the several Allied powers. 
The discussion of war aims was a barometer of the changing fortunes 
and problems of the war as viewed from the British point of view. The 
year 1915, when the going was rough for the British, witnessed much less 
discussion of objectives than the early weeks of the struggle. It was in 
1916 that the hopes of the economic imperialists came out into the open 
beside the idealistic professions. 

British newspapers and periodicals have been chosen to represent 
the principal currents of opinion, and the task of snipping and arranging 
has been done with obvious diligence and good judgment. 

There is, however, something inherently unsatisfactory about the 
mode of presentation employed in this and in many studies of public 
opinion (or, more accurately, indications of public opinion as reflected 
in the press). Each war aim is catalogued separately, and a few quota- 
tions are used to illustrate it. Certainly there is no fault to find so far, 
since the qualitative identification of these aims is a valuable contribution. 
But the general outline has been repeated so often that the unique con- 
tribution of historical scholarship to available knowledge would consist 
in putting these qualitative facts into chronological and, if possible, 
functional relationship to one another. The subjective judgment of the 
author and compiler about the order of appearance and relative promi- 
nence in the public mind of each objective is valuable. But one feels sure 
that the author’s estimate of these matters could be much better controlled 
had the newspapers and periodicals been sampled at regular monthly or 
quarterly intervals. The net judgment of the compiler would not be 
supplanted by such a procedure, but endowed with a new firmness, defi- 
niteness, objectivity, and nuance. It is unfortunate that Walter Zim- 
mermann’s book on Die englische Presse zum Ausbruch des Weltkriegs 
(Berlin, 1928) became available too late for Miss Recktenwald to use. 


Haro.p D. Lasswe.u 
Unrversrry or Cu1caco 





Italy. By Lvuict Vittar1. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1929. Pp. 391. $5.00. 

A History of Italy, 1871-1915. By Benrepvetto Crecre. Trans- 
lated by Cecriia M. Any, Fellow of St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. 
New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1929. 
Pp. 333. $5.00. 

Les Transformations récentes du Droit public Italien, de la Charte 
de Charles-Albert a la création de VEtat fasciste. By S1rvio 
TrentTin. Preface by J. Bonnecase. Bibliothéque de l’Institut 
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de Droit comparé de Lyon, Vol. XXV. Paris: Marcel Girard, 
1929. Pp. xxiii+696. Fr. 100. 

Fascism, like bolshevism, has engendered more heat than light 
among its chroniclers. An Italian would hardly be either patriot or 
historian if he did not have deep convictions on a contemporary revolu- 
tion in the national life of his fatherland, and even the foreigner finds 
Fascism one of those things which must be loved or hated but cannot be 
viewed with indifference. Since we cannot expect complete impartiality 
until the new régime has been tested for at least a generation, it is for- 
tunate that the heat of the present struggle has not precluded the writing 
of some books which have at least candor, insight, and intelligence, quali- 
ties as rare as impartiality and perhaps even more valuable. The differ- 
ence between an advocate and a judge is a great one; the difference be- 
tween a good advocate and a mere partisan fanatic is still greater. 

Luigi Villari is the advocate for Fascism. His volume falls into that 
series on “The Modern World” edited by the Right Honorable H. A. L. 
Fisher, inclusion in which is almost a guaranty of high quality. It is also 
an indication that his book was prepared for an English-reading public, 
and perhaps more especially the British public with its liberal traditions 
and parliamentary prejudices. Professor Villari therefore has con- 
structed a justification of Fascism rather than the mere eulogy of it so 
common in Italian Fascist writings. He even admits that “if there is one 
defect in Fascist Italy which strikes the outside observer more particu- 
larly, it is the tendency to rhetoric and exaggerated emphasis in the 
Press, in public speeches, and even in private conversation” (p. 374). 
He urges that this is nothing worse than the exuberance of youth “and 
Fascism is essentially youthful.” He admits also, perhaps without ade- 
quately feeling how damaging the admission seems to all liberals, that 
“the one real loss is the diminished tolerance of contrary opinions” (p. 
381) and candidly concedes that freedom of the press has all but totally 
disappeared for non-Fascists, ‘editors do not publish attacks on the Gov- 
ernment because they know that if they did the issue of the paper would 
be confiscated” (p. 200). But he argues very cogently that foreigners 
obtain a wrong impression of the Fascist régime by merely listing the 
drastic new laws without taking into consideration the moderation with 
which they have been generally applied. For example, the law empow- 
ering the government summarily to dismiss civil service officials of hostile 
attitude resulted in the discharge of only seventeen subordinates of the 
ministry of justice and only two “of the numerous class of university 
professors” (p. 224), and the law against Italians abroad whose activi- 
ties tended to discredit Italy deprived only fifteen persons of citizenship 
(p. 230). In many places the author makes the point that even the lib- 
eral Italy of the Risorgimento had to get rid of those officials who ad- 
hered too obstinately to the Bourbon or papal cause. 
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So much for the mere defense. But a justification of Fascism must 
go beyond a refutation and point to positive benefits achieved. On this 
point Professor Villari’s argument is historical. Democracy and liberal- 
ism may work in other countries (though between the courteous lines one 
reads that the author has little faith in parliamentary politics anywhere), 
but in Italy it led to mere corruption, the exploitation of ideals by cynical 
professional politicians until the mass of the people turned in disgust 
from the ideals themselves. Abandoning democracy, socialism, and lib- 
eralism as mere phrases they found reality in Italian nationalism. “The 
task of Fascism, which it is now carrying out most completely, was, in- 
deed, the creation of a national feeling applicable to and accepted without 
question by all Italians” (p. 160), a reaction against the very concepts 
of class or party which in the doldrums after the war seemed to threaten 
to disrupt Italy. This new faith, so runs the argument, was justified by 
works. Strikes have been outlawed and economic life is more peaceful 
and productive than ever before; politics has been taken out of politics, 
as an American wit put it, and no one except the professional party-hack 
seems to regret the passing of party government; local administration is 
handled as a business and not as a competition in vote catching ; common 
sense treaties have been made with the papacy and with foreign powers ; 
there has been a wholesome revival of literature, history (with marked 
enthusiasm for the antiquities of the Roman Empire), sport, and military 
and physical drill, signs of a vigorous national life. 

Almost the only anti-Fascist of whom Professor Villari speaks with 
real respect is the renowned scholar Benedetto Croce whom he generously 
credits with inspiring many of the best elements even in Fascism (p. 365). 
With this indorsement from the ranks of the enemy, the reader will turn 
with hope to Croce’s History of Italy, 1871-1916 for a fair and generous 
presentation of the case of liberalism against Fascism. At first he will be 
disappointed. The fairness and generosity are indeed present, so is the 
liberal spirit, but the history is so strictly confined to the prewar period 
that Fascism does not appear in it, and Mussolini is only mentioned, very 
casually, as the young revolutionary socialist of 1912 and 1914 (pp. 266— 
67) and as one of many advocates of intervention in the war in 1915 (p. 
279). “This may be history,” the reader is tempted to exclaim, “though 
it reads more like philosophy or the history of ideas, but in what sense 
can it be counted political controversy?” To answer that question it is 
necessary to recall that the Fascist apologia was itself historical; that 
Fascism was justified by being contrasted with the corrupt, selfish, fac- 
tion-torn, misgoverned Italy of the days of liberal democracy. But if it 
should appear that Italy under parliamentary rule was not decadent but 
(in spite of certain admitted superficial evils) progressive, what then 
would become of the Fascist case? If the old order can be vindicated the 
violence of a revolution is thereby condemned without the need of direct 
attack. If Italian history really justifies the summary of the early years 
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of the twentieth century which Benedetto Croce presents (p. 214) there 
would seem but little excuse for a dictatorship: ‘Italian life after 1900 
had overcome the chief obstacles in its course, and, confining itself within 
the channels imposed upon it, flowered on for the next ten years and more, 
rich both in achievement and in hope. It was not that Italy entered upon 
a period of felicity, or “golden age,” for such times are known neither to 
philosophy nor history. ... . He who has eyes for what is vital and 
characteristic, and is not led astray by details of merely general signifi- 
cance, he who has escaped from the melancholy ideal of an abstract per- 
fection, and the perpetual vain regrets which that ideal imposes, will dis- 
cern, in the course of history, certain definite times of refreshment and 
peace, cheerfulness and prosperity. Such were for Italy the years in 
which the ideal of a liberal régime was most fully realized.” 

Italy, between unification and the war, seems hardly the same coun- 
try as described by the two historians. Giolitti, a sinister embodiment of 
political dishonesty to Professor Villari, is to Croce “conspicuous for his 
wholehearted devotion to his country, his strong political sense, his great 
administrative ability” (p. 216), and many other of the democratic lead- 
ers find similar rehabilitation. Much evidence of economic advance and 
enlightened legislation is presented in implicit refutation of the idea that 
nothing worth while was done in Italy from Cavour to Mussolini. Croce 
concedes that Italian thought was often pessimistic and that politics was 
duller than during the stirring days of nation-building, but he rightly in- 
sists that neither the humdrum commonplace of quiet times nor the disil- 
lusion of romantic spirits who hoped impossible achievements for united 
Italy should conceal from this historian the steady movement of national 
progress. 

Silvio Trentin’s comparison of old and new law in Italy is more a 
manual for reference than a history. This implies no cold neutrality on 
the part of the author, who is an enthusiast for freedom, a hater of the 
Fascist doctrine of state omnipotence who goes so far as to speak of 
Fascist Italy as a drunken Helot among the nations of Europe useful 
only as a warning of what to avoid (p. 513). But the value of the book 
to the American reader is not in its polemics, nor its philosophical argu- 
ments, which, however sound, can be taken for granted as the truisms of 
the liberal creed, nor in the narrative of events, of which there is but lit- 
tle, and that incidental to the discussion of constitutional points. Rather 
the analysis of the organs of state under the old and new constitutions, 
and especially the appendix containing the French text of many of the 
more important constitutional and political laws, will find for Professor 
Trentin’s book a place on every shelf of Italian history. 


Preston SLosson 
University oF MiIcHIGAN 
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Le continent américain et le droit international. By Francisco 
José Urrutia, with a Preface by N. Pouitis. Paris: Rousseau & 
Cie, 1928. Pp. xviii+404. Fr. 70. 


A considerable body of law and customary international practice in 
the western hemisphere has been evolved since the coming of Anglo- and 
Latin-American independence. Senor Alejandro Alvarez, the great 
Chilean authority on international law, was the first to propose, in 1905, 
that the collection of rules and special laws which the American states 
observe or are accustomed to observe in their relations with one another 
and with the nations of other continents be recognized as “American in- 
ternational law.” In 1910 he published a book, Le droit international 
américain, to defend and develop his conception of the new body of con- 
tinental international law. The efforts of the Chilean have succeeded, for 
today it is definitely accepted that such a body of laws exists, and, in 
fact, should be codified. 

The present volume by Senor Urrutia is concerned primarily with 
the problems and achievements of American nations in codifying the 
rules of international conduct peculiarly applicable to the western hemi- 
sphere. The problems are great and consequently little progress was 
made up to the meeting of the Pan-American Conference in Havana two 
years ago. The last conference, however, adopted conventions on mari- 
time neutrality, treaties, status of aliens, diplomatic and consular agents 
and the right of asylum, protection of artistic and literary property, com- 
mercial aviation, and a code of international private law. Not only was 
all this accomplished by the Sixth Conference, but it organized machin- 
ery for continuing the work, with the probable result that the collected 
body of American international law will be constantly added to within 
the next few years. Because of his concise and accurate discussion of 
the history and technique of codification in America, and also because of 
his critical discussion of the conventions adopted in Havana this volume 
by Senor Urrutia is valuable. 

Other subjects treated are inter-American conferences, political 
and otherwise, and the American states at The Hague and in the League 
of Nations. Senor Urrutia does not discuss a great variety of subjects 
such as one finds in Alvarez, and for this reason one fails to become im- 
pressed with the great latitude of the subject. The contribution of Urru- 
tia supplements that of Alvarez and brings it up to date in many respects, 
but it does not supplant the earlier work. 

In the main the discussions are objective and quite impartial, yet 
here and there, particularly with reference to the equal rights of small 
nations and the doctrine of intervention, one detects the unmistakable 
extreme, and idealistic, Latin-American point of view. 


J. Luoyp Mecuam 
University or Texas 
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